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^PRESBYTERIAN  BOARb 


SABBATH  SCHOOL  WORK 


In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  (jeneral  Assembly, 

Announces  the  Approaching  Completion  of 

The  New  Hymnal 


By  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly 

of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America 


OF  this  work,  the  Standing  Conunittee  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  says,  in  its 
Report,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  (Minutes 
G.  A.,  i8g4,  page  8o): 

"  The  Board,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  former  Assemblies, 
is  still  laboriously  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  a  New  Hymnal.  The 
Committee,  after  diligent  investigation  and  some  inspection  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  actually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  is  satisfied  that 
the  work  is  progressing  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  with 
brilliant  promise.  The  active  agents  in  this  work  are  fully  equipped  for 
their  task  and  are  experts  in  the  subjects  of  hymnoiogy.  They  have 
traversed  the  entire  field  with  minute  and  intelligent  care.  The  result 
will  probably  appear  and  the  Hymnal  be  published  within  the  next  year. 
The  fact  should  be  extensively  advertised  for  the  information  of  our 
congregations.” 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Hymnal,  old  hymns  and  tunes, 
rendered  sacred  by  the  precious  associations  of  long  use  by  the 
people  of  God,  are  happily  combined,  in  such  an  arrangement 
as  will  admit  of  alternative  use,  with  the  choicest  new  hymns 
and  the  best  modern  music,  such  as,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  have  been  found  helpful  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
and  expressive  of  true  devotional  feeling.  Original  tunes  of 
merit  will  add  a  fresh  element  of  value ;  and,  in  ail  respects.  It  is 
believed  that  this  book  will  be  more  serviceable  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  any  like  publication  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  work  has  been  practically  finished,  excepting  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  material  for  the  press.  The  necessity  of  perfect 
accuracy  in  all  details  of  type-setting,  proof-reading,  electrotyp¬ 
ing,  etc.,  involves  slow  and  careful  work  ;  but  all  possible  expe¬ 
dition  is  being  used  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  book  will,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  published  and  for  sale  during  the  year  1895*.  It 
will  be  issued  in  various  sizes,  and  at  prices  which  should  in 
themselves  render  the  book  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
diligently  endeavoring  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  great  Church 
of  which  it  is  the  agent  and  representative,  the  Board  feels  justi¬ 
fied  in  asking  that  all  of  our  churches  contemplating  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  hymn  and  tune-book  shall  defer  action  until  the 
proposed  Hymnal  be  issued. 

ROBERT  N.  WILLSON 

B.  R.  CRAVEN,  Secretary  President  of  the  Board 

J.  R.  MILLER.  Editorial  Superintendent 


A  TIMELY  BOOK. 

City  Government  in 
the  United  States. 

By  ALFRED  R.  CONKLING. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  jti.oo. 

“  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  best  books- 
of  the  kind  ever  published.”— A’eic  Hovcn  Leader. 

“  A  work  in  which  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
American  will  feel  the  deepest  interest.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“  There  is  much  that  is  of  consequence  and  value- 
in  •  City  Government  in  the  United  States,’  by  A. 
R.  Conkling.  It  comes  at  a  most  opportune  time,, 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  general  revolt  against  the 
sort  of  city  government  that  has  disgraced  many 
cities  and  impoverished  more."—  Providence  News. 

“  The  municipal  problem  is  fast  becoming  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  absorbing  interest,  and  receives  the  thorough 
discussion  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  writer  of 
this  timely  book.” — Boston  Courier. 

“We  commend  this  work  to  the  careful  perusal 
and  thoughtful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
reforming  existing  abuses  in  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


For  sate  try  all  bcohsellers ;  or  vHU  be  sent  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

7a  Fifth  Avenue,  -  New  York. 


Third  Thousand. 

Does  God  Send  Trouble? 

By  Charles  Ccthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 
Crown,  8vo,  $1.00. 

“He  writes  out  of  a  heart  full  of  the  sincerest  sympa¬ 
thy.  and  bis  cbspteis  ahound  in  passagesol  clear  insight, 
deep  conviction  and  tender  helpfulness.  Many  a  rad 
and  pern’exfd  heart  in  reading  this  brok  will  find  both 
Intellertuai  light  and  rpirltual  comfort.” — The  Kingdom^ 
Minneapolis. 

“That  it  will  bi  log  comfort  to  many  we  do  not  doubt, 
for  there  does  exist,  even  among  Cbiiatiaua  who  ought 
to  know  better,  a  grievous  miaunderstandiug  of  the  God 
whore  tame  ia  Love.”— iV.  F.  Christian  Advocate. 

Sold  by  all  Bookseller*.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

11  East  17tb  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  BELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.  By  the  Eev- 
David  J.  Burrell,  D.D.  804  pp.  12mo.  $1.26. 

“Full  of  vitality,  spirituality,  evangelical  truth  and 
common  sense.” 

PATHS  AND  BY-PATHS.  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pick  ford, 
352  pp.  12mo,  6  illustrations.  $1.25. 

“A  useful  story,  dfsianed  to  show  the  right  way  to 
settle  many  social  questions  which  trouble  tender  con¬ 
sciences.”  NEW  TORK  OBSBKVBR. 

WON  BY  LOVE.  By  Mrs.  8. 8.  Wood.  12mo.  252  pp, 
4  illustrations.  $1. 

“A  weil-told  story.  The  family  of  a  sick  mother  is 
vividly  presented,  and  the  struggle  of  s>  me  of  her  child¬ 
ren  to  supply  her  place  evokes  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.”  rbligiocs  bkrald. 

COSEY  CORNER  STORIES.  By  A.  L.  Noble  and  E, 
A.  Hunter,  4to.  Colored  covers.  12  full-psge  cuts  in 
each.  4  vola.  in  a  box,  $1 ;  separately,  25  centa. 

Fldo  and  His  Friends.  Favorite  Pets. 

Between-Times  Stories.  Fireside  Stories. 

Capital  books  to  read  to  children  or  for  the  children 
themselves  to  read.  Large  ty  pe  and  flue  paper. 

RACHEL’S  FARM.  By  Miss  A.  L.  Netble.  223  pp, 
12mo.  4  illustrations.  $1. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT. 
SCHOLAR.  CLERGYMAN,  LAWYER.  PHY- 
81CIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH- 
EEL  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Ctreulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  37,  Sole  Manufacturere,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Delightful  Reading 

Holds  yonrtbonk  and  oictionary  in 
just  t,  e  right  place  and  angle.  Can 
•ook  up  words  wi'honi  k<  tting  up,  or 
putiiue  down  your  bock.  Racks  for 
>  tber  books.  Pl.ee  for  lamp;  wilting 
tab-e.  t30.  A  res'fni  1  eluful  com- 
pauim  for  home  or  fflee.  Best 
Cbrietmas  gift  foi  yenng  or  old. 
rh'>nsands  sold.  Catalogue  free.  Hold- 
bster's,  and  Standard  ftfet'onaries. 
HOLLOWAT  BEADINe  STASU,  Cayakoga  FalU,  Okie. 


“An  attractive,  elevating,  and  helpful  story.  The  ont- 
come  is  delightful,  and  the  lesson  one  of  cxinrage,  faith- 
fninebs  and  hope,”  ziok'b  bbbai  d. 

THE  STARRY  SKIES.  By  Agnes  Oiberne.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  284  pp.  12mo.  $1. 

“A  well  written  book,  containing  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  conretuing  the  solar  world  which  sets  the 
readers  to  thlDklug,  and  instructs  while  it  amuses  them.” 

THE  INTERIOR. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

lo  EAST  aad  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

BOSTON,  64  Bromfleld  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  1&12  Chestnut  SU 
ROCHESTER,  VS  State  St.  CHICAGO.  21I-21X  Wabash  At. 
CINCINNATI,  176  Elm  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  7U  Market  St. 
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Novemb«ir  l,  1894. 


A  NEW  LIFE  OF 

NAPOLEON 


Magnificently  Illustrated, 

wiil  b*  tit  ciif/^ feaivrt  ^Thb  Cbntuby  Mag* 

AZINE  iW  iStfS-  It  it  writtm  if 

PROPBSSOR  WILLIAM  M.  SLOANE, 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  preparation 
for  the  work.  The  interest  in  Napoleon  has 
had  recently  a  revival  that  is  phenomenal 
in  its  intensity.  Thus  far  no  bio^aphy  of 
the  ‘  ‘  man  of  destiny  ”  has  appeared  in  eiuier 
English  or  French  that  is  noth  free  from 
rancor  and  attentive  to  the  laws  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism.  THE  CENTURY  has  secured 
It — a  complete  and  Interesting  history  of 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  marvelous  of  men. 
Every  one  will  want  to  read  this,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  already  know  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ; — here  is  the  concentration  of  all  the 
lives  and  memoirs.  In  preparing  it  the 
author  has  had  access  to  original  sources 
of  information,  and  hiS  work  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  coming  after  the  numerous  volumes 
of  memoirs.  It  begins  in 


Special  attention  is  devoted  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  sociology  and  public  morals — on 
their  practical  side ;  and  one  who  reads 
his  North  American  Review  regularly 
and  thoughtfully  is  equipped  to  deal, 
on  their  merits,  with  the  serious  politi¬ 
cal,  municipal  and  social  problems  of  the 
times. 

As  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Review 
in  this  field,  the  following  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  recent  numbers  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  : 

Xeeueu  Municipal  Kefohms  l.  Our  Pres¬ 
ent  Opportunity.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Park- 
HURST.  2.  Juggling  with  the  Ballot.  ,T.W. 
Goff. 

How  TO  Purify  Legislation.  By  Senator 
W.  V.  Allen. 

The  Municipal  Problems  of  London.  By 

the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  Way  to  Regulate  Liquor  Selling.  By 
the  Bish^  of  Chester  (England)  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Saloon.  B\ 

the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ireland. 

Helping  Others  to  Help  Themselves.  B\ 
Nathan  Stbaus. 

New  York’s  Tenements.  By  Edward  Mar¬ 
shall. 

Evolution  of  Political  Parties.  By  Bish¬ 
op  S.  M.  Merrill,  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

Pool-Rooms  and  Pool  Selling.  By  An¬ 
thony  Comstock. 

The  (Jood  Government  Clubs.  By  Preble 
Tucker,  Secretary  of  the  Conneil  of  Oooit 
Oavemment  Clubs. 

Protecting  a  City  from  Crime.  By  Thomas 
Byrnes,  Superintendent  of  N.  Y.  Police. 

Ten  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  Bv 
Hon.  Chas.  Lyman,  President  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Prisons  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
By  Major  Griffiths,  H.  M.  Insinetor  of 
Prisons. 

Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 

The  Pastor,  feeling  his  responsibilities  as  a 
moral  and  religious  guide ;  the  Professional 
and  Business  Man  who  would  do  bis  full  duty 
as  a  citizen ;  the  ScHOL.\R,  who  wishes  to  keep 
up  with  the  best  results  in  social  progress ;  the 
Woman,  who  appreciates  the  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  sex  in  public  affairs — will  all  find  in 
The  North  American  Review 
the  vei*y  material  they  seek  to  inform  their 
judgment,  and  tc  stimulate  and  direct  their 
action. 

.TO  Cents  a  Copy;  $S.OO  a  year. 

r^^’For  Npeelal  NsburrlptlttB  prire  to  CLEBOTMEIf  for  19116. 

Apply  to 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

3  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


The  November  Number  of 


THE  CENTURY 

Now  Ready.  n  MAGAZINE  I  Sold  Everywhen. 


Every  retouree  of  THK  CENTUBT  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  enrich  the 
narrative  with  pictorial  illustrations  not  unworthy  of  the  sulnect.  European 
and  American  collections  have  been  ransacked  for  portraits  of  the  period,  and 
for  the  most  trustworthy  pictures  by  contemporaries  of  the  events  described. 
To  these  have  been  addecl  many  of  the  greatest  modem  masterpieces  of  French 
art  —  the  works  of  Meissonicr,'  Detaille,  G<?r6me,  Vemet,  Delaroche,  Lefevre, 
etc.  In  addition,  many  original  pictures  have  been  made  by  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  artists.  The  theme  creates  an  opportunity  for  the  most  interesting  and 
most  brilliant  pictorial  series  of  a  historical  character  yet  presented  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine. 

A  New  Novel  by  Marion  Crawford, 

A  Romance  of  Italy,  Illustrated  by  Castaigne, 

“Casa  Braccio,"  begins  in  the  November  Century.  It  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Crawford  his  best  work  —  setting  forth,  in  a  striking  and  original  manner, 
the  tragedy  of  human  passion. 

“Washington  in  Lincoln’s  Time,” 

A  Series  of  Papers  by  Noah  Brooks, 

begins  also  in  the  November  Century,  with  chapters  on  "  The  Capital  as  a 
Camp,”  “Conversations  with  Lincoln,”  “Some  Famous  Men  of  the  Period.” 

“THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  FRANCE  ”  is  the  tide  of  a  valuable  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  with  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
which  begins  in  the  November  Century,  following  the  brilliant  papers  on 
English  Cathedrals,  by  the  same  writer  and  artist.  “THE  MAKINQ  OF 
THIEVES  IN  NEW  YORK,”  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  interesting  REMINISCENCES 
OP  HAWTHORNE,  by  his  daughter,  “IN  THE  CITY  OF  CANTON”  (richly 
illustrated),  complete  stories  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  and  others,  are  in  the 
November  Century. 

This  number  begins  a  new  volume.  The  next  issue  of  The  Century — a 
superb  Christmas  number —  will  contain 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S  FIRST  AMERICAN  STORY, 
“A  WALKING  DELEGATE.” 

If  you  are  not  already  a  reader  of  The  Century,  begin  with  the  November 
number,  now  on  every  news-stand  ;  price,  35  cents.  Price,  $4.00  a  year.  All 
dealers  take  subscriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  made  by  check,  draft,  money- 
order,  or  express-order  to  the  publishers. 


THE  CENTURY  CO- 
UNION  5QUARE. -NEW  YORK 


TWO  TIMELY  BOOKS. 

The  Ethics  of  Literary  Art. 

By  naurice  Thompson. 

Cloth,  ullt  eclKeH,  $t.oo. 

“A  vigorous  ai  d  uoanswerahle  protest  against  the  de¬ 
moralizing  critical  theories  which  are  transforming  mod¬ 
em  romance  Into  a  school  for  the  promotion  of  sensual¬ 
ity.”— AT  r.  Independent. 

Wealth  and  Moral  Law. 

By  Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.D. 

Cloth,  Si.oo;  i>uper,  50  cent*. 

“A  Srst-rate  book.  Admirably  presents  the  results  of 
political  economy  In  a  few  popular  lectures.'*-  Yule. 
Review.  _ _ 

Hartford  Seminary  Press, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Christianity  in  the  Home. 

By  Rev.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER,  D.D. 

16mo,  cloth.  SI. 00. 

In  thirty-six  brief,  pointed  and  trenchant  chapters  Dr. 
Cuyler  makes  himself  at  home  with  the  thousands  of 
families  to  whom  his  spoken  and  written  words  have  en¬ 
deared  him.  The  Doctor's  stv'e  has  all  its  wonted  vigor, 
his  cheering  and  uplifting  courage  is  as  strong  as  ever  to 
give  heart  to  drooping  spirits,  snd  the  touch  with  which 
he  lifts  and  blesses  was  never  tenderer. 

Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 


By  Rew.  CHARLES  H  PARKHUHST,  D.D. 

The  Pattern  in  the  Monat,  and  Other  Sermons. 

12mo,  doth.  St.2S. 

The  Blind  Man’s  Creed,  and  Other  Sermons. 

12mo,  doth.  S1.00. 

...  ”  We  never  knew  a  man  who  was  less  given  to 
saying  a  thing  because  others  said  it.  .  .  .  And  as  he 
himseif  believes,  not  with  a  formal  and  half-way  belief, 
but  eaniestly  and  devoutly,  be  carries  us  along  in  the 
corrent  of  his  own  fervent  faith.  Altogether,  we  do  not 
think  we  have  a  volume  of  sermon,  to  which  we  shall  re¬ 
turn  more  often  to  be  qnickened  and  stirred,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  strengthened  and  comforted.” 

Se»d  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ANSON  D.  P.  RANDOLPH,  k  COMPANY,  (Ltd.) 

182  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


5  and  7  Kast  sixteenth  Ntreet,  New  York, 


HOLIDAY  GAULOeUE  on  appllcatloiit 

nOOKS,  nOOKLCTS,  CARDS,  MUSIC,  AC. 

AT  LISCRAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
WIUM  t.  tmiiM.  PgWhktr.  8  Islos.  H.  Y. 


Helpful  to  every  Bible  Student. 

Memorizing  ^ripture 

Mailed  for  2c.;  Il0c.al00. 
Memory  Ubrary,  -  24S  Broadi 


Our  readers  will  kindly  refer  to  the  ndv 
ment  In  The  Evonfielist  vhen  otCerlntj  Iwmks, 
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REVELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ctaiaese  Characteristics. 

Bjr  ^y.  AmHiTR  H.  Smith.  Second  BditiOD.  Revised. 
With  IS  fall-png^  ortgi&nl  illiutrntionB,  8vo,  cloth, 

“Not  only  one  of  the  nblest  nnalyees  and  portraya's  of 
tha  Chinese  character,  but  on  the  whole  ene  of  the  moet 
j^lciaL  Tweoty.two  years  residence  amonK  the  people, 
with  command  of  their  lanKOSKe  has  enabled  Mr.  Smith 
tb  eee  them  as  they  are.”-  The  Nation. 

AmoB{  the  Tibetans. 

By  ISABBU,a  Bird  Bishop,  author  of  '  ITnbeaten  Tracks 
in  Japan.”  Illustrated:  12mo,  cloth,  SI.SO. 

“Has  dispelled  many  illusions  and  corrected  many 
false  impressions.'’— N.  T.  ITorld. 

The  Meetint'Hace  of  Geoiofy  and  History. 

By  Sir  J.  WiDUAM  Dawson,  author  of  “The  Earth  and 
.dan,”  etc.  Illustrated.  ISmo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  substance  of  the  “Lowell  Lectures”  for  1894. 

Before  He  is  Twenty. 

Five  perplexing  phases  of  the  boy  question  considered. 
With  portraits  of  the  authors.  Kimo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
75  cents.  The  “  Phases  ”  and  authors  are; 

The  Father  and  His  Boy . Robert  J.  Burdette 

When  He  Decides . Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

The  Boy  in  the  Office . Edward  W.  Bok 

His  Evening  and  Amusements.  ...Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
Looking  Toward  a  Wife . Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott 

At  Mother’s  Knee. 

The  Mother's  Holy  Ministry  with  her  Children  in  the 
Home.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.  Ittmo,  cloth,  $1,00, 
Written  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  children  and  all 
who  love  them.  Beautiful  alike  in  conception  and  ex¬ 
ecution. 

The  Chnrch  and  the  Kingdom. 

By  Rev.  WASHtNOTON  Giaddcn.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
60  cents. 

Comprises  two  addresses:  The  Chnrch  and  the  King¬ 
dom.  and  The  Law  of  the  Kingdom. 

Sent,  postpaid,  an  neeipt  of  price. 

Fieming  H.  Reveii  Company, 

New  York  :  112  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicago:  148  &  ISO  Madison  8t. 
Toronto  :  140  &  142  Yonge  8t. 


♦  AN  UNUSUAL  CHANCE  ♦ 

The  standard  map  publishers.  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  revised  edition  of  their 

Library  Atlas  of  the  World, 

bringing  it  down  to  date,  and  inoluding  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  matter  of  eminent  value  and 


The  Alias  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of. 345  page-s, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Regular 
price  $7.90. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and  colored  maps 
on  large  scales,  and  showing  the  known  world 
and  the  latest  changes  in  political  division. 

A  Ready  Reference  List  of  89.700  places  ren¬ 
ders  its  use  easy  and  quick. 

By  special  arrangement  we  offer  the  Atlas  to 

readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 

$2.50  Postpaid, 

just  one-third  the  regular  subscription  price. 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 

1-2  Price  Combination  Offer: 


Botlifor$5.25 


Tht  Emngelitt  on6  year ,  93.00  ) 

Rand.McMallyS  Co's  Atlas  $7.50  S 

To  Old  and  New  Subscribers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Students  to  acquire  a  fine  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  study,  read¬ 
ing-room  and  private  library. 

IFc  giiarantee  mtisfacUon .  We  have  sold  Severn  I 
hundred,  and  not  one  has  failed  to  please. 

EvangcUet, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


JU5T  PUBLISHED. 


A  TIMELY  BOOK. 


THE  BOSS. 

An  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Governing  American  Cities, 
by  Henry  Champem<>wne.  16mo,  cloth,  $1.26. 

QEO.  H.  RICHHOND  &  CO., 

22  Bast  lath  Street,  New  York. 

A  book  to  be  read  bv  every  one  who  caree  to  know  how 
and  why  our  cities  are  mis^verned. 


The  Prize  100  Sunday-School  Books 

THE  EVMHGEUST’S  LIST. 

For  prices  and  full  Information  nddrese 

THE  BVANQEUST,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Adam’s  Daughters. 

After  Years. 

Ail  Around  Boy.  An 
Alone  in  London. 

Among  the  Holy  Hills. 

Aunt  Jane’s  Hero. 

Ben  Hur. 

Bede’s  Charity. 

Bek’s  First  Corner. 

Black  Beauty 
Bird’s  Christmas  Carol. 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  A 
Bessie  at  the  Seaside. 

Bessie  in  the  City. 

Bessie  and  Her  Friends. 

Bessie  Among  the  Mountains. 

Bessie  at  School. 

Bessie  on  Her  Travels. 

Christie’s  Old  Organ. 

Cbrissy’s  Endeavor. 

Captain  January. 

Culm  Rock. 

Cruise  of  the  Mystery.  The 
Christie’s  Home  Making. 

Christie’s  Next  Things. 

Chautauqua  Girls  at  Home. 

Concordance  of  the  Bible. 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevelyan. 

Donald  and  Dorothy. 

Drifting  and  Steering. 

Ester  Reid. 

Ester  Reid  Yet  Speaking. 

Ei^ht  Cousins. 

Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood. 

Four  Girls  at  Chautauqua. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 

Five  Little  Peppers,  Midway. 

Five  Little  Peppers.  Grown  Up. 

Flower  of  the  Family.  The 
From  Egypt  to  Japan. 

Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century. 

Fishin’  Jimmy. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

Helps  to  Bible  Study. 

Hans  Brinker. 

Home  at  Greylock. 

Happy  Dodd. 

Her  Associate  Members. 

Interwoven  Gospel. 

In  His  Name. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Julia  Reid. 

Jo’s  Boys. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 

, Judge  Burnham’s  Daughters. 

Jackanapes. 

King’s  Daughter.  The 
Life  of  Christ. 

Life  of  Mackay  of  Uganda. 

Life  of  David  Livingston. 

Life  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima. 

Little  Women. 

Little  Men. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Miss  Toosey’s  Mission. 

Ministering  Children. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Smith’s  Looking  On. 

Noble  Life. 

New  England  Girlhood.  A 
Old  Fashioned  Girl.  An 
Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 

Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

Pocket  Measure.  The 
Polly  Oliver’s  Problem. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Queechy. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Rose  in  Bloom. 

Rose  and  Thom. 

Ruth  Erskine’s  Crosses. 

Sara  Jane.  I 

Story  of  Patsey.  The  | 

Story  of  John  G.  Paton,  Told  for  Young  Folks. 
Story  of  a  Short  Life.  The 
Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  Life.  A 
Stepping  Heavenward.  i 

Sebonberg  Cotta  Family.  i 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten. 

Timothy’s  Quest.  - 

Three  People.  j 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

Tip  Lewis  and  His  Lamp. 

Under  the  Lilacs. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 

Wise  and  Otherwise. 

We  Girls. 

Wide,  Wide  World.  The 


I  HOUGHTON.MIFFLIN&CO.'S 

I  NEW  BOOKS. 

^  Their  Wedding  Journey. 

By  W.  D.  Howblus.  Holiday  Edition.  Fully  lllubtrated 
by  CurroBD  Cablbton.  an<i  bound  in  a  very  attractive 
style  Irum  a  desUm  by  Mrs.  Wbitman.  Crosrn8vo,$3.00. 

Unguarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  T.  B.  ALDRICH.  Cro^n  8vo,  gilt  top,  $1.25.  A 
bMutiful  book  containing  the  poems  written  hy  Mr. 
ALDRICH  In  the  last  six  years. 

Whittier’s  Poetical  Works. 

Oouiplete  in  new  a  Cambridge  Edition.  Printed  from 
wholly  new  plates,  lar^e  type,  on  opaque  paper.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch.  Notes,  Index  to  Titles  and  First 
Lines,  a  Portrait  and  an  Engraving  of  Whittier’s  Ames- 
bnry  home.  Uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Longfellow. 
Crown  8vo,  gill  top,  $2.t0;  half  calf,  gilt  tup,  $3.6iH  tree 
call,  01  full  levant,  $6.5U. 

Whittier’s  Poetical  Works. 

New  Handy-volume  Edition.  In  four  beantilul  volumes, 
large  type,  opaque  paper,  tasteful  binding.  With  four 
Portraits  and  a  view  of  Wblttler’s  Oak  Knoll  borne. 
Uniform  with  the  Handy-volume  Longfellow.  4  vols, 
16mo,  $6.00;  half  calf,  extra,  gilt  top,  $0.75;  fall  mo¬ 
rocco.  fiexible,  in  fine  leather  box,  $9.76;  full  calf,  flexi¬ 
ble,  $12.75. 

:  Riverby. 

A  Volume  of  eighteen  characteristic  out-door  papers  on 
fl.  wers,  egas,  birds,  mountains,  prairies,  and  other  ap¬ 
petizing  subjects,  treated  with  great  freshness  and  iu- 
sigbt.  By  John  Bdrbodohs.  author  of  "Wake- Robin,” 
etc.  16mo.  $l.&‘i. 

I  The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s,  and  Other 
Stories. 

A  new  volume  of  Brkt  Hartb’s  inimitable  stories. 
lOmo.  $1.25. 

Sold  by  aU  Booksellem.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street.  New  York. 

120  Large  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 

The  "Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  that 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  one  dollar, 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  o/ie  dollar. 

OH,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  as  a 
premium  to  anyone  sending  us  the.  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  Dol¬ 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

Address 

Tine  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  Yorli. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Paid;ed  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  la  an  addreea- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  wl.lch  your  anhs'-ription  ia  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
Thb  Evangelist.  If  so  pleaae  remit  the  amount  to 
Fhx  Evanorlist 

38  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 


November  1,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Macmillan  &  Co’s 

New  Books. 


WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  BY  THE 
•  YEN.  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

The  Life  of  Christ  as  Repre¬ 
sented  in  Art. 

By  Frbderic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Arcbdeaeon 
and  Canon  of  Wes  •minster,  author  of  “The  Life  of 
Christ,”  “Seekers  after  God,”  etc.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Frontispiece.  8ro,  cloth.  Kilt,  gilt 
top,  $6.00. 

A  SUMPTUOUS  ART  WORK. 

Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughts¬ 
men. 

Their  Work  and  Their  Methods.  A  Study  of  the  Art 
To-day,  with  Technical  Suggestions.  By  Joseph 
Penneli..  a  New  and  Eu  larged  Edition,  with  over 
400  Illustrations,  including  Many  Examples  from 
Original  Drawings  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Sir  J.  E. 
MiiiiiAis,  Sir  F.  Burns  Jones,  F.  Sandys,  F.  Shields, 
E.  PiNWBLL,  W,  Shall,  F.  Walker,  J.  Mahoney, 
W.  North,  E.  A.  Abbey,  Holman  Hunt,  F.  Parsons, 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  Etc. 

4to.  Bound  in  buckram.  Printed  on  J.  Dickinson  & 
Co.’s  Art  Paper.  Price,  $15.00. 

TRANSLATION  OF  PROF.  ERMAN'SGREAT  WORK 
COPIOUSLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

Described  by  Prof.  Adolf  Erman,  and  translated  from 
the  German  by  H.  M.  Tirard.  With  400  Illustrations 
and  12  Plates.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

“Sets  forth  all  that  is  yet  known  regarding  the  relig¬ 
ion,  the  political  and  social  organization,  the  science, 
literature  and  art,  and  the  family  life  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians.” 

NEW  BOOK  BY  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK. 

The  Use  of  Life. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P..  author 
of  “The  Beauties  of  Nature,”  “The  Pleasures  of  Life,” 
etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  81.25. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

The  Meaning  of  History  and 
Other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrison,  author  of  “The  Choice  of 
Books,”  etc.  Large  13mo.  gilt  top,  $2J%.  JUST 
READY. 

BY  MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Love  In  Idleness. 

A  Tale  of  Bar  Harbour. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  ‘‘Katharine  Laud¬ 
erdale,”  “Saracineska,”  “A  Roman  Singer,”  etc. 
With  illustrations  reproduced  from  drawings  and 
photographs.  In  one  volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  uniform  with  “Rip  Van  Winkle,”  “Our 
Village,”  etc.  Price,  $2.00. 

“A  charming  love  story.” 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

BY  THE  LATE  EDITOR  OF  THE  '^FOBTNIOHTLY 
REVIEW." 

Elder  Conklin, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Frank  Harris,  late  Editor  of 
“The  Fortnightly  Review.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1J%, 

Tales  of  Western  Life. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  VILLAGE 
TRAGEDY." 

The  Vagabonds. 

By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  author  of  “A  Village  Tragedy,” 
“Lyrics  and  Ballads,”  “Esther  Vanhomrigh.”  Crown 
8vo,  uniform  with  “The  Raiders”  and  the  “Sticklt 
Minister.”  $1.50. 

“A  strong,  good  story,  as  clean  as  the  snowflake— the 
hero  and  heroine  being  the  clown  and  the  clown’s  wife 
in  a  traveling  circus.” 


Macmillan  &  Co., 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Essays  and  Addresses 

ReligiouA,  Literary  and  Social 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS,  D.D. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  JoHK  Cotton  Brooks. 

Large  12mo,  538  pages,  gilt  top,  $2.00:  white  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

Among  the  thirty-seven  Essays  are  “Heresy,”  “The 
Best  Methods  of  Promoting  Spiritnal  Life,”  “Anthorlty 
and  Conscience,”  “A  Century  of  Church  Growth  in  Bos¬ 
ton.”  “The  Conditions  of  Church  Growth  in  Missionary 
Lands,”  “Poetry,”  “The  Purposes  of  Scholarship.”  “Mil- 
ton  as  an  Educator,”  “Courage,”  “Dean  Stanley.”  “Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,”  “Biography,”  “Literature  and  Life,”  etc. 

“A  welcome  memorial  of  his  life  and  work— another 
evidence  of  bis  widespread  sympathies,  his  Intellectual' 
activity,  and  above  all  his  loving  and  Catholic  Christian¬ 
ity.  Every  one  of  these  essays  and  addresses  Is  worth 
not  merely  reading,  but  study,  for  Its  own  sake;  for  its 
clearness  and  purity  of  style,  its  sincerity  and  sngges- 
tlveness,  its  Informatiun,  its  strength  and  purpose.— 
Churchman.  __ 

Letters  of  Travel 

By  Phillips  Brooks.  Written  to  his  family. 
Thirteenth  thousand  now  ready.  Large  12mo, 
cloth,  $2.00;  white  and  gold,  $2.50. 

“They  abound  in  everything  that  can  make  such  a 
compilation  attractive— pleasing  scenes  and  incident, 
good  company,  a  light,  dignifled  and  vivacious  style,  and 
the  strong,  personal  charm  of  a  very  unnsnal  man  driv¬ 
ing  the  quill. ’’—The  Independent. 

THIRTY-FIRST  rHOUSAND. 

Phillips  Brooks  Year  Book 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  By  H.  L.  S.  and  L.  H.  S. 
16mo,  372  pages,  gilt  top,  $1.25;  flexible  calf,  $3.50. 
“The  thoughts  are  so  deep  and  grand  and  uplifting, 
the  beauty  of  the  language  so  great,  the  selections  so 
varied  and  so  wonderfully  chosen,  and  the  poetry  as  if 
written  for  its  place  in  the  book!  Your  country  owes 
yon  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  stringing  the  pearls  and 
arranging  the  gems  so  as  to  bring  out  their  greatest 
beauty  and  make  apparent  their  instriusic  value.”— 
From  an  EnglUh  Letter. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  Calendar 

For  1895. 

Twelve  leaves  (8 1-4  x  10)  with  illustrations  in  colors, 
and  selections  from  the  last  volume  of  Sermons. 
In  box,  $1.00. 

riargaret  Arnold’s  Christmas, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Mart  D.  Brine,  author  of 
“Grandma’s  Attic  Treasures,”  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon,  Hooper,  etc.  Large,  12mo,  cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 
Mrs.  Brine’s  first  volume  of  adult  stories  in  prose. 

Lizette 

A  Story.  By  Emma  Marshall.  l‘2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Gordon  Stables 

Great  Books  for  Boys.  We  have  now  ready  four  of 
the  works  of  this  popular  author: 

Fearful  Odds  Exiles  of  Fortune 

Hearts  of  Oak  Two  Sailor  Lads 

12mo,  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  each,  $1.50. 

Hiss  iTackerell  Skye 

A  Fairy  Tale  for  Young  and  Old.  By  Herbert  S. 
<  Squance.  16mo,  illustrated,  162 pages,  cloth,  $1.25. 

An  Easter  Vacation 

By  Moira  O’Neill.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Friend  or  Foe 

By  Mrs.  Greene.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


Sent  by  nuM,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

SI  West  2Sd  Street,  -  •  New  York. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

xsar  rFBsi  'wozt.XaX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Bmt  BeMon  Him  PntMers'  Piices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  desire, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMHOTH  CATAI.OOITE  FBBE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuracy  accounted  for  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  most  rigid  critic  who  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  unprejudiced  mind. 

FBEE  UTEBATUBK 

in  regard  to  the  above  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage  by 
TIm  Swedeab^  PuMishlBK  Asaedatioa, 

Germantown,  Pa. 


Q.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON. 


Hope  Mow  Ready: 


The  Story  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  Concise  Account  of  the  War  In  the  United  States 
of  America  between  1861  and  1866.  By  John 
CoDMAN  Ropes,  author  of  “The  Army  under 
Pope,”  “The  First  Napoleon.”  To  be  complete  In 
three  parts,  printed  in  three  octavo  volumes. 
Each  part  will  be  complete  in  itself  and  will  be 
sold  separately. 

Part  I.  Narrative  of  Events  to  the  opening  of  the 
Campaign  of  1862,  with  5  maps,  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire, 

A.  D.  64-170.  With  Chapters  of  I^ter  Christian 
History  in  Asia  Minor,  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Ramsay, 
8vo,  with  maps,  13.00. 

”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  volume  will  prove 
indispensable  to  students  who  wish  the  lateet  iuforma- 
tlon  concerning  the  Held  of  Paul’s  labors.  To  the  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  which 
the  author  shows,  he  has  added  a  most  oarsfnl  study  of 
the  ground.  .  .  .  Unquestionably  it  adda  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  1»8  students  under  great 
obligation  to  the  author.’*— The  BihUotheea  Saora, 

The  Ariel  Shakespeare. 

Each  play  is  in  a  separate  volume,  81-2x5  inches, 
and  about  a  half  inch  in  thickness — of  comfortaUa 
bulk  for  the  pocket.  The  pam  is  printed  from  a 
new  font  of  brevier  type.  The  text  is  complete 
and  unabridged,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  as  the 
author  wrote  it,  and  conforms  to  the  lateet  schol¬ 
arly  editions.  As  illustrations,  the  charming  de¬ 
signs  by  Frank  Howard  (first  published  in  1883), 
five  hundred  in  all,  have  been  effectively  repro¬ 
duced,  making  a  series  of  delicate  outline  plates. 
Now  complete  in  40  volumes,  and  issued  in  fonr 
styles : 

A. — Garnet  cloth,  each,  40  cents;  per  set,  40  vol¬ 
ume^  in  box,  $16.00. 

B. — Full  leather,  gilt  top,  each  (in  a  boxX  7S 
cents;  per  set,  40  volum^  in  box,  $80.00. 

C.  — 40  volumes  bound  in  20,  cloth,  in  box,  per 
set  (sold  in  sets  only),  $15.00. 

D. — ^  volumes  bound  in  20,  half  calf  extra,  gilt 
tops,  in  box,  per  set  (sold  in  sets  onlyX  $35.00. 

“The  best  handy- volume  edition  upon  the  market,  in 
text,  letter-piese,  illustration,  and  binding.”— Boston 
Globe. 

The  Story  of  Venice, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  By  Alethea  Wiel.  (No.  42  in  the  “Story  <rf 
the  Nations”  Series.)  12mo,  cloth,  fully  illustra¬ 
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churches  in  New  York,  will  begin, 
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A  LAST  WORD  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

LBTTEB  FROM  DR.  FARKHURST. 

Just  at  tbe  present  moment  tbe  man  wbo  is 
most  talked  about  in  New  York  is  not  tbe 
Mayor,  nor  any  political  Boss,  but  a  minister 
of  tbe  Gospel,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkburst,  tbe 
pastor  of  tbe  Madison  Square  Cburcb,  wbo  for 
two  years  past  bas  fougbt  against  misrule  and 
corruption  in  every  form,  showing  how  vice 
and  crime  in  this  city  were  protected  by  the 
very  powers  that  were  “ordained"  to  destroy 
them.  When  he  undertook  such  a  holy  cru¬ 
sade,  his  first  step  provoked  an  outcry — not 
only  from  open  enemies,  but  from  timid 
friends,  many  of  whom  shook  their  heads  and 
thought  that  a  minister  was  “going  out  of  his 
sphere,”  and  “sacrificing  his  dignity,”  by  de¬ 
scending  to  such  a  warfare ;  who  stood  aloof 
from  a  conflict  in  which  their  white  robes 
might  be  stained.  But  nothing  daunted  by 
coldness  and  indifference,  and  full  of  the 
courage  of  manhood  in  its  prime,  the  young 
pastor  entered  upon  tbe  conflict  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  and  persistence  that  were  truly  hero¬ 
ic,  the  result  of  which  we  hope  to  see  in  the  ' 
overturning  of  the  coming  week.  When  a 
man  has  fought  such  a  good  fight,  everybody 


likes  to  look  into  his  manly  face,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  put  it  on  our  first  page,  with  the 
following  from  his  own  pen,  which  is  his  last 
call  to  every  man  to  do  his  duty  in  the  con¬ 
flict  that  is  now  to  begin  : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evanaellst : 

I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your  request,  but 
must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  be  brief. 

The  present  campaign  is  distinctly  a  moral 
one.  It  is  not  evangelical,  but  it  is  religious, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  as  emanating  from  the  divine  Law¬ 
giver.  Righteousness  as  opposed  to  unright¬ 
eousness  makes  out  the  entire  issue.  What 
this  community  wants  first  of  all  is  more  of 
the  fear  of  God  as  He  has  come  to  expression 
in  the  Decalogue.  That  we  Presbyterians  do 
not  consider  to  be  the  whole  of  tbe  matter, 
but  it  is  the  first  half,  and  it  is  tbe  funda¬ 
mental  half.  Tbe  love  of  God  as  expressed  in 
redemption  is  nothing  without  the  holiness  of 
God  as  set  forth  in  His  law. 

The  Baptist  had  to  precede  the  Redeemer. 
Paul  was  an  immense  Christian  because  he 
had  first  been  a  colossal  Jew. 

No  matter  bow  far  an  evangelical  system 
runs  up  into  the  sky,  it  has  to  start  with  a 
subterranean  basis  of  conscience,  and  now  is 
a  capital  time  to  appeal  to  conscience.  It  is 
tbe  puzzle  of  my  life  why  all  the  pulpits  of 
our ‘city  are  not  doing  it.  And  when  I  speak 
of  an  appeal  to  conscience,  I  am  not  thinking 
about  conscience  in  the  abstract,  aor  about 
the  conscience  of  men  who  lived  and  died  four 
thousand  years  ago,  nor  about  the  social  or 
political  condition  of  times  that  preceded  the 
Flood.  The  wickedness  that  occasioned  the 
Lord’s  drowning  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of 
Noah  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  sensitive  meaning 
for  us  that  the  wickedness  now  current  in  our 
midst  has,  which  is  just  as  full  of  tbe  potency 
of  social  and  national  and  universal  overthrow 
as  was  the  corruption  that  occasioned^  tbe 
Deluge  and  wiped  out  antediluvian  history. 

The  present  is  a  moment  of  crisis,  municipal 
and  national,  and,  as  I  look  at  tbe  matter,  it 
is  treasonable  to  all  the  interests  we  hold  most 


dear  to  allow  this  crisis  to  be  passed  and  tbe 
issue  reached  without  our  having  employed 
the  best  of  our  powers,  private  and  public, 
secular  and  religious,  lay  and  clerical,  to  the 
end  of  securing  an  issue  that  shall  be  to  the 
purification  of  our  atmosphere  and  to  the 
sending  forth  through  the  community  a  tone 
of  clarion  distinctness  that  shall  take  the  lan¬ 
guor  out  of  men’s  consciences,  and  the  irreso¬ 
lution  out  of  their  determinations  and  actions. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  H.  Pakkhukst. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 


One  interest  takes  precedence  of  every  other 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  not  of  this  State 
only,  but  of  many  States :  how  will  the  New 
York  elections  got  Will  the  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  purge  herself  of  corruption,  rid 
herself  of  the  incubus  which  has  pressed 
almost  to  death  the  moral  sense  of  the  people? 
Will  the  State  do  away  with  race  track 
gambling  and  its  attendant  crimes?  Every 
thing  else  sinks  into  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  view  of  these  questions. 


That  this  is  so  is  due,  so  far  as  New  York 
city  is  concerned,  to  the  energy,  boldness, 
and  self-sacri6oe  of  one  man — him  whose  por¬ 
trait  appears  on  the  front  page  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  little  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  since  Dr.  Farkhurst  preached  a  sermon 
revealing  something  of  the  iniquitous  conditions 
prevailing  in  ttiis  city.  The  ferment  he  then 
aroused  did  not'go  on  working  of  itself.  If  he  had 
been  content  to  do  as  many  a  reformer  before 
him  has  done,  nothing  would  have  come  of  that 
sermon  or  of  any  aumber  of  such  sermons. 
But  be  followed  up  his  pulpit  utterances  with 
untiring,  persistent,  thorough  work.  For  a 
time  he  worked  almost  alone,  or  worse  than 
alone,  for  though  a  few  loyal  friends  stood  by 
him — chiefly  young  men  with  no  public  influ¬ 
ence— the  good  people  of  the  city  were  slow  to 
rally  round  him.  The  majority  even  of  his 
brother  ministers,  though  they  approved  of 
his  principles,  blamed  his  methods,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  moral  and  religious  people  turned 
their  back  upon  him,  because  the  facte  be 
made  public  shocked  their  sense  of  propriety. 


And  while  his  natural  allies  were  hesitating 
or  half-hearted,  bis  natural  enemies  were  a 
unit  and  unscrupulous.  They  travestied  his 
utterances,  impugned  his  motives,  misrepre¬ 
sented  his  acts,  threatened  his  safety.  For 
months  this  Christian  citizen  endured  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom  which  men  of  a  less  sensitive  temper¬ 
ament,  a  less  fiery  zeal  for  righteousness  and 
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purity,  cannot  in  tbe  least  appreciate.  But 
all  that  is  in  the  past.  By  a  heroism  unpar¬ 
alleled,  hy  an  intrepidity  beyond  all  thought 
of  personal  consequences,  by  a  discrimination 
most  rare,  ever  refusing  to  be  turned  aside  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  central  fact,  refusing  to 
stop  at  side  issues,  and  going  straight  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  refusing  to  be  satisfied 
with  reforms  and  accepting  nothing  less  than 
reform  as  his  ultimate  object,  by  an  unmatched 
singleness  of  purpose  and  a  flawless  purity 
of  motive,  he  now  stands  confessed  the 
leader  of  all  good  men,  the  fear  of  all  the 
bad.  “  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  the  most  authoritative 
citizen  of  New  York,”  says  the  Review  of  Re¬ 
views.  “No  one  dares  to  speak  of  him  with 
respect.  He  continues  to  denounce  Tam- 
any  with  an  intensity  that  no  one  else  can 
qual ;  yet  even  Tammany  is  at  length  sub¬ 
dued  and  deferential  in  its  attitude.  And  all 
the  newspapers  are  his  humble  and  obedient 
ervants.  ”  To  appreciate  this  statement  we 
must  look  back  two  years,  to  the  vile  imputa- 
ions,  the  ribald  jeers  of  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  papers  of  this  city. 


Never  before  in  our  own  history,  seldom  in 
any  history,  has  there  been  such  a  triumph  ef 
personality.  For  not  only  is  his  influence  felt 
in  measures  which  he  himself  brings  forward, 
his  spirit  pervades  the  councils  of  men  where 
he  himself  has  nothing  to  do.  To  quote  again 
the  Review  of  Reviews:  “The  Strong-Goff 
Union  ticket  reflects  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  senti¬ 
ments,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  personal  triumph  for 
him,  although  he  did  not  dictate  it,  or  in  any 
wise  force  his  views  upon  the  politicians.” 
And  the  secret  of  this  all-pervading  influence  is 
still  a  personal  secret.  “Not  for  a  moment  at 
any  point  has  Dr.  Parkhurst  shown  himself 
unequal  to  this  new  and  still  more  difficult  role 
of  unquestioned  primacy  and  authority.  He 
maintains  the  same  attitude  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  self-forgetfulness.”  Ihere  ia  the  mir¬ 
ror  for  patriots.  How  far  from  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  self-forgetfnlness  is  the  party  watch 
word,  lior  example,  “To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils !”  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  sought  nothing 
for  himself,  we  may  say;  yet  has  he  not?  Is 
it  nothing  for  himself  that  the  government  of 
our  city  shall  be  pure,  its  laws  honestly  en¬ 
forced,  its  justice  as  single-eyed  as  its  mercy 
discriminating,  its  order  decent,  its  progress 
in  the  right  direction  assured?  Are  not  these, 
rather,  rewards  of  incomparably  higher 
value  to  such  a  man  than  any  place  er 
position  or  emolument,  however  magnifi¬ 
cent,  than  any  degree  of  authority,  even  for 
good?  Nay,  is  not  the  secret  of  “his  unques¬ 
tioned  primacy”  to-day  in  the  fact  that  all 
men  feel  and  know  that  he  values  this  power 
for  what  of  good  it  may  work  to  the  city, 
and  esteems  it  as  the  small  dust  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  for  anything  of  good  that  it  might  work 
to  himself? 


Yes,  this  is  the  mirror  for  patriots,  and  now 
the  question  is.  How  many  of  the  voters  of 
this  city  and  State  have  been  in  any  degree 
formed  into  the  same  image  by  gazing  into  it? 
It  is  impossible  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  have  not  been  to  some  degree  influ¬ 
enced,  or  that  this  influence  will  not  go  on 
increasing  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  the 
present  is  a  time  of  urgency ;  to  wait  upon 
slow,  formative  proceses  is  to  risk  a  catastro¬ 
phe  which  would  effectually  check  those 
processes.  There  are  but  five  days  between 
lu  and  election  day,  and  on  that  day  the  fate 
of  this  city  and  this  State  depend.  Therefore, 
all  who  have  felt  within  themselves  in  any 
degree,  even  the  slightest,  the  moulding  power 
of  this  magnificent  example,  are  bound  to  be¬ 
stir  themselves  mightily  to  help  the  triumph 
of  the  good  cause  on  election  day.  They  may 


be  sure  that  the  powers  of  evil  are  actively  at 
work.  It  is  easy  for  those  so  disposed  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  not  wide  open  and  whose  con¬ 
science  is  not  over- sensitive  to  detect  false¬ 
hood.  It  is  the  business  of  good  citizens  now 
to  know  the  the  truth  and  to  help  others  to 
know  it. 


For  example,  the  candidates  of  Tammany 
Hall  make  much  of  the  alleged  economy  of 
Democratic  rule.  By  a  specious  manipulation 
of  figures  it  is  claimed  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Democratic  city  government 
the  city  debt  has  been  reduced  from  a  per 
capita  charge  of  §110.36  to  §51.43,  the  tax  levy 
from  §30.87  to  §17.90,  and  the  rate  of  taxation 
from  §2.94  to  §1.79.  But  these  figures  are 
utterly  misleading,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  fact  lately  brought  forward,  that 
the  cost  of  governing  this  city  is  actually 
double  per  capita  that  of  the  admirably 
governed  city  of  London,  and  much  more 
than  double  that  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
More  than  this,  the  question  is  only  half  an¬ 
swered  when  we  are  told  how  much  a  thing 
costs ;  the  important  matter  is  what  we  get 
for  our  money.  We  are  now  misgoverned  ;  we 
want  to  be  well  go%'erned ;  this  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter.  “The  last  twenty 
years  of  Democratic  city  government"  have 
shown  us  the  outer  fallacy  of  the  notion  that 
party  politics  should  enter  into  city  govern¬ 
ment.  And  the  ticket  inspired  by  Dr.  Park¬ 
hurst,  though  in  no  sense  dictated  by  him,  is 
the  result  of  this  experience. 


If  it  fails  to  carry  it  will  be  because  the 
well-disposed  people  of  this  city  do  not  do 
their  duty.  It  is  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question  that  these  are  very  largely  in  the 
majority.  This  is  a  city  of  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  for  good  in  almost  all  lines  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  politics.  If  all  right  minded  people 
would  vote,  and  no  frauds  were  perpetrated  in 
the  returns,  there  would  be  little  fear  as  to 
the  result.  But  there  is  every  reason  for 
watchfulness  at  the  polls  and  watchfulness 
over  the  count.  The  registry  this  year  has 
been  unprecedentedly  large,  and  it  is  believed 
that  fraudulent  registration  has  been  very 
generally  checked  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
friends  of  good  government.  But  the  need  for 
vigilance  is  not  yet  past.  There  should  be  a 
large  volunteer  force  on  election  day  to  make 
sure  that  no  law  is  evaded  and  no  fraud  com¬ 
mitted.  And  no  voter  should  permit  either 
business  or  pleasure  to  hinder  him  from  de¬ 
positing  his  vote. 

This  is  one  of  the  issues  strongly  taken  up 
by  the  women  in  their  anti-Tammany  crusade. 
It  does  not  refiect  credit  upon  our  prosperous 
classes  that  there  should  be  need  to  urge 
“society”  women  not  to  make  up  country  par¬ 
ties  for  election  day,  or  at  least  to  so  arrange 
them  that  the  men  may  have  time  to  vote  be¬ 
fore  joining  them.  There  are  so  many  holi¬ 
days  in  the  year  for  people  of  this  class,  that 
it  hardly  speaks  well  of  them  that  they 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  ignore  the  first 
duty  of  citizens  in  favor  of  their  personal 
pleasure ;  and  though  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  of  women  that  they  shall  always  be 
interested  in  politics  (our  suffrage  friends 
would  tell  us  that  they  know  the  reason  why) , 
it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  of  them 
that  they  shall  be  loyal  to  patriotic  duty  when 
they  are  shown  the  need  for  loyalty.  The 
women  who  wrought  so  mightily  in  our  Civil 
War,  in  hospitals,  on  sanitary  commissions, 
and  in  countless  other  ways,  were  largely  led 
by  “society  women.”  These  are  not  all  dead, 
and  their  spirit  will  never  die  in  the  hearts 
of  American  women. 


THE  CONSTITCTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

By  Edward  F.  Sprague,  H.D. 

A  double  danger  threatens  the  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  State.  There  is  danger  that  in 
the  heat  of  party  antagonism  and  in  the  right¬ 
eous  zeal  to  rebuke  the  corruptions  of  Tam¬ 
many  rule  in  city  and  State,  these  amend¬ 
ments  may  not  receive  the  attention  they  de¬ 
serve,  and  so  fail  of  the  full  vote  of  the  great 
multitude  of  good  citizens,  who  should  give 
them  their  hearty  support.  And  there  is  dan¬ 
ger,  also,  lest  the  gambling  interests,  com¬ 
bining  for  the  protection  of  their  sinful  gains, 
shall  defeat  all  the  amendments  because  one 
of  them  makes  all  future  legalizing  of  their 
practices  practically  impossible. 

Every  religious  newspaper  in  the  State 
ought  in  this  week’s  issue,  and  every  Chris¬ 
tian  pulpit,  also,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
ought  next  Sunday  to  speak  in  plainest  words 
of  weightiest  import,  thus  rousing  the  interest 
and  securing  the  support  of  the  moral  and 
Christian  people  of  this  commonwealth  on  be¬ 
half  of  just  and  righteous  impovements  in  our 
fundamental  law. 

The  convention,  which  adjourned  a  month 
ago,  has  submitted  to  the  people  thirty- three 
Constitutional  amendments  out  of  some  four 
hundred  proposed  and  considered.  These 
thirty-three  amendments  are  submitted  in 
three  parts,  so  that  each  voter  may  deposit  a 
separate  ballot  as  to  the  new  legislative  appor¬ 
tionment,  as  to  the  improvement  of  canals, 
and  as  to  all  the  other  proposed  amendments 
taken  together.  This  division  of  the  matter 
is  most  wise  and  equitable.  It  separates  by 
themselves  the  matters  into  which  party  issues 
or  questions  of  financial  administration  may 
enter,  and  leaves  the  other  reforms  uncom¬ 
plicated  therewith. 

The  one  inclusive  ballot  which  is  for  the  re¬ 
vised  Constitution,  excepting  apportionment 
and  canals,  is,  after  all,  the  most  important, 
morally  and  religiously,  and  should  receive 
the  most  general  support.  This  includes,  be¬ 
sides  the  reconstruction  of  our  judicial  sys¬ 
tem,  the  matters  of  registration,  devices  for 
voting  and  service,  prison  administration, 
convict  labor,  removal  of  the  §5,000  limitation 
of  damages  for  loss  of  life,  etc.,  two  other 
amendments,  which  are  both  most  righteous 
and  most  needful.  Whatever  question  one 
may  have  as  to  the  wisdom  of  other  changes, 
or  however  indifferent  he  may  be  as  to  them, 
these  two  outweigh  all  such  considerations 
and  secure  practical  approval  of  the  others  for 
the  sake  of  these  two.  These  two  are  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  public  money  in  sup¬ 
port  of  sectarian  schools,  and  the  prohibition 
of  gambling,  pool  selling,  bookmaking,  and 
all  forms  of  lottery  tickets. 

Around  this  law,  the  anti-gambling  amend¬ 
ment  of  Article  I.,  Section  9,  the  real  battle 
of  the  ballots  is  to  be  waged.  Against  this 
amendment  all  the  gambling,  lottery,  race 
track  interests  of  the  State  are  sure  to  com¬ 
bine.  They  will  unite  to  defeat  the  other 
thirty  amendments,  simply  because  this  one  is 
included.  They  will  spend  money  freely,  lav¬ 
ishly,  for  it  is  the  question  of  the  continuance 
of  their  enormous  profits  and  frauds.  For 
this  amendment,  therefore,  for  the  thirty-one 
which  includes  this  preminently  important 
one,  all  the  friends  of  good  order  and  honesty 
ought  to  unite,  and  in  support  of  it  all  Chris¬ 
tian  pulpits  in  the  State  ought  to  speak  forth. 

The  extent  of  the  gambling  evil  is  many  fold 
greater,  and  its  influence  many  fold  more 
corrupting  than  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  begun  to  realize.  Public  attention  is 
only  half  drawn  to  it,  and  public  opinion  and 
condemnation  only  half  aroused.  Quote  to 
people  Mr.  Chaunoey  M.  Depew’s  words,  that 
“Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  defalcations  and 
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thefts  and  ruin  of  youth,  among  people  who 
are  employed  in  places  of  trust,  are  due  direct¬ 
ly  to  gambling,  ”  and  the  reply  will  be,  as  was 
made  to  me  by  a  brother  clergyman  within 
the  past  week,  “I  simply  do  not  believe  it.” 
Here  is  the  trouble.  People  do  not  know,  do 
not  believe  that  gambling,  specially  that  of 
t^e  pool  selling  and  bookmaking  of  the  race 
track,  is  becoming  so  great  an  evil,  so  they 
feel  little  zeal  for  the  amendment  which  pro¬ 
hibits  it.  The  danger  is  that  between  the  in¬ 
different  support  of  the  half-awake  friends  of 
order  and  good  morals,  and  the  combined,  ac¬ 
tive,  wide-awake,  unscrupulous  opposition  of 
those  who  profit  by  legalized  gambling,  this 
righteous  amendment  will  suffer  defeat. 

The  “  Appeal  to  the  People”  which  such  men 
as  President  Francis  L.  Patton,  Chief  Justice 
Noah  Davis,  Dr.  Everard  Kempshall,  Bishops 
Huntington,  Vincent,  and  Hurst,  John  Y. 
Foster,  and  others,  sent  out  some  months 
since,  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  and  as 
widely  read.  The  Ives  Pool  law,  which  was 
passed  in  1887,  has  stood  too  long  on  our 
statute  books,  suspending  the  operations  of 
the  Penal  Code  as  to  much  of  the  race  track 
gambling.  Nothing  but  the  adoption  of  these 
thirty-one  amendments,  which  include  this 
one  anti-gambling  one,  can  possibly  compel 
the  repeal  of  this  law.  No  wonder  that,  as  is 
announced,  the  jockey  clubs,  the  bookmakers 
and  poolsellers,  are  alarmed  and  are  prepared 
to  use  all  efforts  to  defeat  'this,  to  them,  ob 
jectional  amendment.  Shall  we  suffer  them 
to  do  this?  The  Committee  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  openly  acknowledge  their 
fear  “that  this  provision  will  array  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  Constitution  a  great  and 
unscrupulous  money  power.  ”  They  look  to 
the  best  classes  among  us  to  support  them. 
“We  appeal,”  they  say,  “to  the  virtue  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  people  to  sustain  the 
position  we  have  taken.”  Shall  they  make 
this  appeal  in  vain?  “It  will  be  a  lasting 
reproach  to  the  Empire  State  if  the  proposed 
Constitution  suffers  defeat  because  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  a  ring  of  gamblers.  ” 

Aubdrn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1894. 


SYNOD’S  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

We  would  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Industrial  Training  School  for 
Indian  children  which  the  Synod  of  New  York 
resolved  to  establish  at  its  recent  meeting. 
The  matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
strong  committee  of  gentlemen  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  in  the  matter  and  personally 
interested  in  its  success,  with  authority  to  ap¬ 
point  trustees  for  the  Synod.  They  also  have 
in  hand  the  work  of  raising  the  $10,000  which 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  legacy  of  $15,000 
awaiting  this  purpose.  Those  1,500  Indian 
youth  in  eur  State  present  a  mission  field  for 
the  Synod  as  important  as  any  work  among 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  this  work  has 
been  laid  on  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His¬ 
torically  it  devolves  upon  us  as  upon  no  other 
Church. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Hubbell  of  Buffalo,  who  has 
been  especially  interested  in  this  matter  and 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  bring  it  to 
this  consummation,  is  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  has  associated  with  him  such 
brethren  as  Dr.  Fiske  of  Ithaca,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo,  and  Elders  J.  H. 
Plumb  of  Westfield,  and  Horace  B.  Silliman 
of  Cohoes.  We  feel  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  Synod  will  heartily  respond  to  anything 
this  committee  may  request.  The  juncture 
is  a  favorable  one,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  reaching  desired  and  too  long  postponed 
results.  Of  the  immediate  and  permanent  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  already  well-planned  institution 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  repeat,  it  ought 


to  be  now  entered  upon,  starting  out  as  it  does 
with  the  hearty,  even  enthusiastic,  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  Synod  of  New  York,  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
a  model  for  all  similar  enterprises. 


WITH-OR  WITHOUT  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  most  powerful  sermon  of  a  Spurgeon 
or  a  Simpson,  a  Moody  or  a  Maclaren  would 
not  move  a  single  sinner  one  inch  towards 
heaven  without  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  the  two 
agents  that  are  to  bring  this  sin- smitten 
world  back  to  Ood  are  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Christian  Church.  But  the  Church,  without 
the  Spirit  is  as  utterly  powerless  to  move  itself 
or  move  others  as  a  locomotive  is  to  propel  a 
railway  train  until  a  fiame  is  kindled  under 
its  boiler.  Here  lies  the  real  secret  of  the 
inefficiency  that  cripples  too  many  a  pul¬ 
pit  and  too  many  a  church ;  here  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  lamentable  lack  of  con¬ 
versions.  We  do  not  read  that  one  of  Christ’s 
Apostles  converted  a  single  soul  until  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  had  been  granted ;  but 
when  Peter  (who  had  been  reconverted  him¬ 
self)  received  the  power  from  on  high,  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  three  thousand  souls 
to  Christ  by  one  pungent  discourse  I  I  often 
cite  that  master-workman,  the  late  Charles  G. 
Finney,  as  a  model  of  effectiveness.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  sometimes  his  preaching  was 
as  useless  as  sounding  brass ;  the  reason  was 
that  he  relied  on  himself,  and  not  on.  the 
almighty  Spirit.  Then  came  what  he  called 
a  “breaking  down  before  God,”  when  he  re¬ 
nounced  all  self-reliance  and  cried  out  for  a 
fresh  baptism  of  power  from  on  high.  After 
he  became  filled  with  the  Spirit  the  weight  of 
his  spear  was  a  weaver’s  beam,  and  his  words 
were  clothed  with  thunder. 

This  was  in  the  direct  line  of  Scriptural 
teaching  and  experience.  The  command  to 
the  early  Christians  was,  “Be  ye  filled  with 
the  Spirit.”  Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  room  there  for  the  greedy  and 
godless  world.  Unbelief  flies  away  like  the 
darkness  at  the  breaking  of  the  day-dawn. 
Every  grace  is  quickened.  Love  springs  up 
•and  tender  sympathy  for  others,  and  an  in¬ 
tense  solicitude  for  those  who  are  without 
God  and  without  hope.  Parents  begin  to 
yearn  for  their  unconverted  children  and 
teachers  for  their  unconverted  scholars.  We 
get  some  share  of  that  feeling  that  Thomas 
Cranfield,  the  London  city  missionary,  had 
when  he  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  before 
Edward  N.  Kirk  came  to  preach  to  his  poor 
street  vagrants.  Such  praying  followed  by 
such  preaching  melted  hearts  of  stone.  When 
we  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  we  do  not 
need  to  be  drummed  or  scolded  to  a  prayer¬ 
meeting.  Christians  do  not  need  to  be  baited 
to  the  house  of  God  by  some  musical  attraction 
or  by  some  sensational  pulpit  novelty.  When 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  hard  work  becomes 
easy,  purses  open  at  the  touch  of  charity, 
tongues  are  unloosed  in  prayer  and  testimonies 
for  Christ,  and  human  weakness  is  clothed 
with  supernatural  power.  All  this  with  the 
Spirit ;  without  Him  only  a  pious  clatter  bar¬ 
ren  as  the  east  wind. 

Is  it  not  a  painful  fact  that  this  glorious, 
wonder-working  Spirit — which  Jesus  promised 
— is  absolutely  grieved  away  and  “quenched” 
in  too  many  churches?  “Ye  do  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost”  is  the  tremendous  indictment 
that  lies  against  every  minister,  every  Sab¬ 
bath-school  teacher,  every  Christian  Endeav- 
orer,  and  every  church  member  whose  spir¬ 
itual  life  is  blasted  with  barrenness.  Every 


church  that  quenches  the  heavenly  fire  be¬ 
comes  like  an  ice-field  of  Lapland.  Wait  for 
the  “Week  of  Prayer”?  No;  as  soon  wait  for 
Christmas  in  order  to  be  bountiful,  or  for  a 
communion  Sunday  in  order  to  love  the  cruci¬ 
fied  Saviour.  The  only  way  to  be  kindled, 
heated,  purified,  and  strengthened  is  by  a 
fresh  in- pouring  of  the  baptism  of  fire.  A 
few  earnest  souls  in  any  church  or  school 
may  inaugurate  a  new  condition  of  things  by 
putting  themselves  in  the  right  posture  be¬ 
fore  God.  There  may  be  a  genuine  revival 
(not  a  blaze  of  tar  barrels)  in  any  church  if 
even  a  few  persons  humbly  and  honestly  pre¬ 
pare  the  way.  There  must  be  a  clearing  out 
before  there  is  a  filling  up ;  a  breaking  down 
of  human  reliance  before  there  is  a  building 
up  into  new  dimensions  of  spiritual  power. 
A  great  flame  may  grow  from  a  single  spark ; 
nearly  every  revival  starts  with  one  or  more 
souls  that  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  without  His  omnipotent  presence  no 
preaching,  no  teaching,  no  praying,  no  labor¬ 
ing  is  of  any  avail ;  we  might  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  light  a  lamp  in  a  vacuum,  or  warm 
a  cold  room  without  fire. 


Some  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  the  fine 
likeness  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  which  we  print  on 
our  first  page  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  to  which 
splendid  publication  we  are  indebted  for  its 
loan.  It  seems  to  us  a  good  and  striking  por¬ 
trait  of  him ;  indeed,  one  of  aetioa  rather 
than  repose,  and  herein  reaching  high  art. 
But  just  in  what  character — and  he  is  pretty 
well  known  to  this  community,  top  to  bottom, 
in  several  characters — just  in  what  one  of 
them  he  is  here  pictured,  we  do  not  decide. 
This  look  may  come  to  him  only  in  the  full 
tide  of  discourse,  or  possibly  just  as  he  has 
gained  some  perilous  and  coveted  height  of 
the  Alps ;  or,  perchance,  he  put  on  this  hope¬ 
ful  and  aggressive  aspect  when,  not  long 
since,  threading  alone  a  dingy  street  on  ihe 
East  Side,  there  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
darkness  of  an  alley  the  greeting,  “Good  eve¬ 
ning,  Dr.  Parkhurst!”  in  the  cheery,  piping 
voice  of  a  child.  We  do  not  decide,  but 
afford  every  reader  a  chance  to  conclude  for 
himself. 

From  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Women’s 
Foreign  Mission  notes  on  page  25,  we  learn 
that  there  is  a  shortness  of  funds  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  preparatory  studies  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  who  seek  to  practice  medicine  as  a 
part  of  their  missionary  equipment.  As  ex¬ 
plained,  the  work  is  purely  preparatory,  and 
hence  dependent  upon  special  contributions 
other  than  those  of  the  Foreign  Board. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  parents  who 
may  have  backward  or  nervous  children,  or 
any  who  for  whatever  cause  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  school,  to  an  advertisement  in  another 
column.  The  advertiser  is  a  college  graduate 
who  contributed  to  her  own  support  during 
her  college  course  by  teaching  young  people 
of  this  class— some  of  them  almost  come  to 
mature  years.  In  every  instance  she  succeed¬ 
ed  in  arousing  their  minds  to  a  true  interest 
in  study,  and  raised  their  power  of  mental 
self  discipline  to  a  valuable  degree. 


The  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
has  resumed  the  publication  of  its  weekly 
leaflet  Order  of  Exercises.  Dr.  Thompson 
and  his  helpers,  including  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  Mead,  assistant,  have  begun  well 
and  vigorously,  and  the  prospect  for  church 
and  chapel  work  was  never  more  promising. 
Dr.  Thompson  will  speak  on  Words,  Books, 
and  Study,  respectively,  on  the  evenings  of 
November  4th,  11th,  and  18th. 
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ALASKA,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
ARCHIPELAGO.  HI. 

THE  GliACIBBS. 

Formation  of  the  Const  line. -The  Islands  In  Aladka 
answer  to  the  Foot  Hills  in  California.— Taka  In. 
let. — New  way  of  taking  in  ice.— Juneau.— The 
Creat  stamp  mill.— Starting  point  for  the  Valley 
of  the  Tukon.— End  of  the  Archipelago.— Mount 
St.  Ellas.— Eong  twilight  in  this  high  latitude. 
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Next  to  the  Archipelago  itself,  with  its 
wilderness  of  islands;  and  the  great  mountains 
on  the  coast ;  the  wonder  of  Alaska  is  its  Gla¬ 
ciers.  We  had  a  foretaste  of  these  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  at  Lake  Louise  and  in  the 
Great  Glacier  of  the  Selkirks.  But  these  were 
only  the  porticoes  of  the  wondrous  Temple  of 
Ice  and  Snow  that  we  are  now  to  enter.  And 
even  here  the  ascent  is  gradual,  from  glory 
to  glory.  Even  in  Alaska  we  do  not  find  the 
most  stupendous  glaciers  till  we  reach  Upper 
Alaska.  It  was  not  till  we  had  passed  Fort 
Wrangel  that  we  began  to  open  our  eyes  in 
awe  and  wonder. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  attention  is  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  coast  line,  which  is 
corrugated  with  mountain  ridges,  between 
which  are  the  fiords.  The  fiord  is  the  home 
of  the  glacier ;  we  might  even  say  the  creation 
of  the  glacier,  which,  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity  dragging  it  downward,  and  by  the 
storms  that  pile  up  new  drifts  behind  it,  is 
pushed  onward,  till  the  accumulated  mass 
cuts  a  deep  fissure  on  the  mountain  side. 

Perhaps  the  geologist,  who  would  speak 
with  scientific  accuracy,  would  say  that  the 
glacier  is  not  the  sole  creator  of  the  fiord,  nor 
its  original  “inventor,”  but  that,  before  the  ice 
and  the  snow  began  te  descend  in  the  path  of 
destruction,  there  was  a  great  catastrophe  in 
the  mountain  ranges.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  coast  line  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a 
curved,  or  waving  line,  winding  in  and  out, 
as  if  it  would  follow  the  line  of  beauty ;  and 
what  is  more  remarkable  still,  that  the  line 
of  the  islands  corresponds  to  that  of  the  raain- 
lahd,  so  that  they  are  evidently  parts  of  ore 
whole,  and  were  once  interlocked  in  a  close 
embrace,  from  which  they  were  tom  apart  by 
seme  eruption,  but  still  keep  in  sight  of  each 
other,  as  if  they  hoped  some  day  to  come  to¬ 
gether  again.  A  similar  separation  has  taken 
place  in  California,  only  that  the  rocks  and 
cliffs  that  have  been  “set  off,”  like  offending 
children,  from  the  Mother  Chain,  the  “Sierra 
Madre,”  have  not  been  driven  quite  so  far 
from  house  and  home ;  but  only  pushed  for¬ 
ward  a  certain  distance,  to  form  a  lower 
range,  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  for  the  great 
snow-clad  mountains  behind  ;  while  a  thousand 
miles  farther  North,  these  ejected  members 
of  the  great  Family  of  Mountains,  are  literally 
thrown  out  to  sea,  so  that  the  Foot  Hills  of 
California  become  the  Islands  of  Alaska. 

But  enough  of  science ;  let  us  take  our  seats 
on  deck,  under  the  awning,  and  look  for  our¬ 
selves.  This  is  a  red  letter  day,  for  as  we  sail 
Northward,  glacier  after  glacier  unveils  its 
glittering  form  as  it  shines  so  brightly  on  the 
dark  background  of  the  mountains.  And 
now  we  turn  into  Taku  Inlet,  on  a  little  mat¬ 
ter  of  domestic  economy,  to  take  in  a  supply 
of  ice  for  the  ship.  The  bay  is  full  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  mighty  glacier  that  glistens 
miles  away  at  the  end  of  the  fiord.  Within  a 
few  rods  of  the  Queen  there  is  enough  of  float¬ 
ing  ice  to  supply  the  British  Navy.  Look  how 
the  sailors  fish  for  it !  They  catch  the  “  berg”  in 
a  net ;  but  the  net  must  be  large  and  strong.  It 
is  made  of  the  stoutest  cordage,  and  when  it  is 
cast  into  the  sea,  with  the  skill  of  fishermen 
they  draw  it  around  some  ice-floe,  which 
in  an  instant  is  hauled  up,  as  they  would  haul 
in  a  monster  fish,  and  once  on  deck,  is  put 
under  the  axe,  and  cut  up  into  blocks,  to  be 
stowed  away  in  the  bunkers  below.  It  was  a 
novel  experience  to  “feed  on  icebergs”;  to 
have  a  glacier  as  an  attachment  to  the  culin¬ 
ary  department ;  serving  us  with  a  necessity 
of  our  daily  food,  not  by  the  pound,  but  by 
the  ton  I 

As  we  resume  our  course,  these  observations 
of  nature  are  interrupted  by  seeing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  town,  which,  though  we  should  not 
count  it  as  much  more  than  a  village,  is  the 


largest  town  in  Alaska.  This  is  Juneau,  se 
called  from  a  Frenchman  who  had  the  good 
luck  to  find  gold  in  this  vicinity.  The  great¬ 
est  thing  it  has  to  show,  in  proof  of  what 
treasures  may  yet  be  found  in  the  earth,  is 
the  Treadwell  Mine,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
town,  where,  though  the  ore  is  of  a  low 
grade,  yielding  only  from  three  to  nine  dollars 
a  ton,  yet  the  amount  of  ore  is  so  great,  and 
the  cost  of  reducing  it  by  the  improved  pro¬ 
cesses  so  small,  that  the  product  is  860,000  a 
month !  The  stamping  mill  by  which  the 
rough  ore  is  ground  to  powder,  is  the  largest 
in  the  world  I  So  they  say,  and  so  I  believe, 
having  tramped  through  it ;  and  as  to  the 
energy  with  which  it  is  worked,  I  can  testify 
that  it  is  a  veritable  Vulcan’s  Cave,  with  its  240 
“stamps,”  resounding  like  so  many  trip  ham¬ 
mers,  that  never  cease  their  clang.  The  man¬ 
ager  told  me  that  for  some  months  past  it 
had  stopped  but  once  (and  then  only  for  a  few 
minutes),  running  day  and  night,  week  days 
and  Sundays! 

Of  course,  where  there  is  gold,  or  even  the 
possibility  of  finding  it,  thither  will  flock  all 
sorts  of  adventurers;  and,  as  Juneau  is  the 
point  from  which  they  set  out  en  their  voy¬ 
ages  of  discovery,  its  business  is  largely  that 
of  furnishing  supplies  for  the  outfit  of  the 
miner’s  camp:  tents  and  tools,  shovels  and 
pickaxes,  powder  and  dynamite ;  with  fishing 
tackle  for  the  rivers  ;  and  guns  fer  game ;  or 
to  protect  himself  if  perchance  he  should 
meet  with  bears  or  wolves,  or  with  robbers, 
more  merciless  than  wild  beasts. 

What  long  journeys  start  from  this  point ! 
Here  is  a  party  that  is  bound  for  the  Yukon 
River,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  to  reach  which 
it  must  climb  mountains,  and  cross  rivers 
without  bridges  or  boats,  and  then  take  their 
long  and  trackless  way  over  a  country  with¬ 
out  roads  and  almost  without  inhabitants.  No 
w’onder  that  many,  worn  out  with  the  long 
journey,  sink  down  in  despair,  and  leave  their 
bones  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  a  thousand 
failures  will  not  prevent  others  mailing  the 
attempt,  to  share  the  same  fate. 

But  what  cannot  be  done  now  will  come  in 
time.  The  Yukon  River  is  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world.  Eighteen  hundred  miles 
long,  and  a  mile  wide  six  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  it  would  furnish  a  comnterce  like 
that  of  the  Amazon,  but  for  the  rigor  of  the 
cliaiate,  which  closes  it  to  navigation  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Here  is  the  fatal 
drawback  to  the  interior  of  Alaska.  Though 
this  North  American  Amazon  drains  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  upon  it  a  fleet  of  steamers,  so 
long  as  it  empties  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ! 

But  leaving  the  Yukon  to  take  care  of  itself, 
we  return  to  the  glaciers.  The  day  after  we 
left  Juneau  we  steamed  into  the  Bay  of  Chilcat, 
where  two  Inlets  lead  up  into  the  mainland, 
around  which  circle  the  mountains  and  the 
forests,  in  whose  dark  bosoms  are  counted 
no  less  than  nineteen  glaciers !  But  I  had 
eyes  only  for  one,  the  Davidson  Glacier, 
which,  if  I  were  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
glaciers,  I  should  say  was  more  beautiful  than 
terrible,  as  it  descends  by  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
mountain  height,  spreading  out  its  fan-like 
borders  till  it  is  three  miles  wide  kt  the  shore, 
where  it  dips  its  cold  feet  in  the  sea. 

Here  at  Chilcat  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
“Alexander  Archipelago,”  and  with  it  the 
trip  promised  in  our  “excursion  to  Alaska”; 
but  from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
wonders  of  Alaska  are  exhausted.  Others  re¬ 
main  even  greater  than  all  that  went  before. 
If,  instead  of  turning  abruptly  on  our  course, 
we  could  but  turn  to  one  side,  through  one 
of  the  channels  between  the  islands,  out  into 
the  open  sea,  and  take  another  day’s  sail  to 
the  North,  we  should  see  something  far  grand- 
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er  than  we  have  yet  looked  upon — a  coast 
with  no  foreground  of  islands  to  take  the  eye 
from  the  background  of  mountains,  that  rise 
from  the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  and  towering 
above  them  all  is  the  white  head  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Pacific — and 
one  more  grand  than  that  of  Savoy,  even 
though  a  poet  has  described  the  latter  as 
“  the  monarch  of  mountains” : 

“  Mont  Blanc  is  tbe  monarch  of  mountains. 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  light,  with  a  rohe  of  clouds. 

And  a  diadem  of  snow.” 

But  the  “White  Mountain”  of  the  Pacific, 
who^e  hoary  head  is  fitly  named  from  the 
white-haired  Hebrew  prophet,  attains  a  far 
greater  height  [Mont  Blanc  is  less  than 
16,000  feet  high,  while  St.  Elias  is  19,000], 
and  has  a  far  more  resplendent  “diadem  of 
snow.”  One  who  spent  two  months  at  its 
foot,  vainly  trying  to  ascend  it,  had  to  aban¬ 
don  tbe  attempt  from  tbe  masses  of  snow, 
not  only  on  its  head,  but  far  down  its 
sides,  for  the  snow-line  is  thousands  of  feet 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  snow  line  of  Mont 
Blanc,  while  the  whole  of  this  glorious  form 
is  mirrored  in  the  mighty  waters.  Thus  the 
greatest  of  the  mountains  on  this  Western 
Coast  is  married  to  the  greatest  of  the 
Oceans.  Had  I  not  reason  to  say  that  such  a 
combination  of  mountains  and  sea  makes  the 
scenery  of  Alaska  far  more  grand  than  that  of 
Switzerland,  since  Alaska  has  its  Alps  which 
overtop  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Matterhorn, 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean  thrown  in  ! 

That  white  head  of  Mount  St.  Elias  we  are 
not  to  see,  for  it  is  North  of  our  Archipelago ; 
but  we  find  something  to  refiect  upon  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  reached  the  latitude  of  59 
degrees,  10  minutes,  which,  if  not  so  high  as 
that  of  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  where 
travellers  can  see  the  Midnight  Sun,  is  yet  a 
good  way  tovrards  it,  for  already  the  days  are 
very  long  and  the  nights  are  very  short.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  is  the  long,  lingering  twilight. 
Last  night  I  was  writing  on  deck  at  half  past 
ten  o’clock,  and  could  hardly  tear  myself 
away  at  midnight,  when  it  was  still  not  dark. 
It  was  one  of  those  holy  hours,  neither  dark 
nor  light,  when  the  sky  is  filled  with  a  soft 
light,  that 

“  Wakes  the  better  soul  that  slumbered” 
to  higher  thoughts  and  nobler  aspirations. 

H.  M.  F. 

DR.  DUFFIELD’S  WELCOME  TO  THE  SYNOD. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  gratification  at  the 
spirit  of  harmony  manifested  in  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  Dr.  Duffield  struck  the 
keynote  in  his  address  of  welcome,  which  was  so  ad¬ 
mirable  in  spirit  and  so  felicitous  in  style,  that  we 
have  asked  the  privilege  of  giving  it  to  our  readers. 

On  behalf  of  the  Old  First  Presbyterian 
Church  I  extend  most  cordial  greeting  to  the 
members  of  the  Synod  and  to  all  interested 
in  the  Synod’s  work.  For  a  twelvemonth  we 
have  been  looking  forward  to  this  hour  with 
wakened  anticipation.  We  are  glad  that  the 
time  for  your  assembling  has  come.  We  re¬ 
joice  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  to  look  you  in 
the  face,  and  with  quickened  emotion  to  listen 
to  your  story  of  one  more  year’s  work  for 
Jesus. 

On  behalf  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
I  bid  you  welcome.  The  “Old  First”  moved 
the  invitation  for  your  coming,  but  tbe  Pres 
bytery  seconded  it.  There  was  no  syllable  of 
debate,  there  was  no  lukewarm  vote,  when  a 
fortnight  ago  the  Presbytery  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  hospitality, 
and  summoned  all  its  members  to  bear  the 
pleasing  burden  of  the  courtesies  incident  to 
this  occasion.  The  entire  brotherhood  of  New 
York  Presbyterianism  greets  you. 

On  behalf  of  a  long  line  of  Presbyterian 


generations  I  salute  you.  This  place  of  our 
meeting  is  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses.  This  venerable  minster  is 
haunted  with  holy  memories.  These  walls 
have  been  builded  and  buttressed  with  the 
prayers  and  the  tears  of  an  innumerable  com¬ 
pany  of  Presbyterians.  The  burning  hopes  of 
our  fathers,  and  our  fathers’  fathers,  have 
taken  shape  in  these  arches  of  stateliness  and 
these  towers  of  strength— the  imperishable 
witness  of  their  unquenchable  devotion  to 
that  Church  which  lies  the  closest  to  our 
hearts.  A  special  warmth  of  welcome  is 
always  waiting  for  every  Presbyterian  in  this 
spot,  where  the  blue  banner  has  been  floating 
fur  now  well  nigh  a  double  century. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  resorting  to  the 
“Old  First”  as  a  Synodical  gathering  place. 
The  year  of  this  church’s  nativity  was  the 
tenth  year  of  the  first  American  Synod.  In 
1716  the  First  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  time-honored  Synod  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  set  out  upon  their  career  of  distin¬ 
guished  service. 

There  is  an  especial  propriety  in  massing  the 
Presbyterian  forces  of  the  Empire  State  be¬ 
neath  the  roof-tree  of  this  church.  Before 
the  British  Colony  had  been  transformed  into 
this  imperial  commonwealth,  the  altar  fires 
were  burning.  She  was  the  first  religious  or¬ 
ganization  to  receive  incorporation  from  tbe 
first  legislature  that  convened  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

There  is  interesting  historic  precedent  for 
making  this  church  the  rendezvous  where 
New  England  Presbyterians  may  clasp  bands 
with  their  New  York  brethren.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  that  land  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
helped  to  rock  this  cradle  of  New  York  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  During  the  days  of  its  youth 
this  church  was  ministered  to  by  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  came  forth  from  the  granite- 
ribbed  hills  of  New  England,  to  tonic  with 
the  irqn  of  his  brain  the  thought  of  all  the 
after  time.  In  yonder  vestibule  a  stone  of 
memorial  is  embedded  in  the  wall,  upon  which 
is  inscribed  the  story  of  this  church’s  early 
days.  This  tablet  was  transported  in  1748 
from  the  then  metropolitan  city  of  Boston  to 
the  provincial  village  of  New  York. 

May  the  memories  which  thus  come  troop¬ 
ing  out  of  the  far  past  kindle  the  inspirations 
of  a  long  future  1  May  the  recital  of  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  ended  year 
which  you  are  met  to  rehearse,  fire  the  ener¬ 
gies  for  many  a  year  to  come  I  May  the  tar¬ 
rying  together  during  these  coming  days  be 
signalized  by  a  baptism  of  celestial  power, 
so  that  every  one  shall  go  hence  with  loin 
freshly  girt  and  lamp  brightly  burning !  May 
the  Holy  Dove  of  the  divine  peace  brood  over 
this  assemblage  I  May  its  hours  be  filled  with 
halcyon  calm !  Coming  together  in  this,  the 
old  homestead  of  our  common  Presbyterianism, 
may  we  feel  tbe  ties  of  kinship  tighten  I  Com¬ 
ing  close  to  one  another  may  we  find  that  we 
are  drawing  closer  to  Christ  I 

Loyalty  to  creed  conviction  is  part  of  the 
priceless  birthright  of  this  church.  Unswerv¬ 
ing  adherence  to  historic  Presbyterianism  has 
been  and  now  is  one  of  her  crown  jewels. 
But  equally  conspicuous  and  persistent  has 
been  her  endowment  with  a  spirit  that  refuses 
to  build  a  denominational  fence  around  tbe 
holy  bill  of  Calvary,  or  to  lift  the  blue  banner 
higher  than  the  blood-stained  cross.  We 
therefore  close  our  salutation  with  the  prayer, 
that  tbe  deliberations  upon  which  you  are  now 
to  enter  may  serve  to  clarify  Presbyterian 
thought  and  to  intensify  Presbyterian  energy, 
but  in  such  fashion  that  the  divine  Christ,  our 
Lord,  our  Redeemer,  Ood  over  all  blessed  for¬ 
ever,  shall  be  exalted  into  a  supreme,  sub¬ 
lime,  and  solitary  eminence. 

:Oor  little  systems  have  their  day— 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

But  thon,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

And  they  are  broken  lights  of  Thee.” 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  AT  HIS 
MOTHER  COLLEGE. 

Wednesday  evening,  Ot^ber  24th,  Dr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  introduced  by 
President  Stryker  to  a  large  audience  ct 
students,  ladies,  and  citizens  in  the  chapel 
of  Hamilton  College.  His  lecture  on  “England 
in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare”  was  the  result  of 
thorough  research,  in  crypts  of  information 
not  often  explored,  and  was  received  with 
hearty  enthusiasm.  The  lecture  was  followed 
by  a  reception  at  the  Psi  Upsilon  Hall,  in 
which  the  catholic  hospitality  of  that  ancient 
fraternity  was  gracefully  tendered. 

Thursday  morning  Dr.  Warner  again  ad¬ 
dressed  the  students  in  a  familiar  and  practi¬ 
cal  talk.  He  recalled  his  four  undergraduate 
years  as  fruitful  in  stores  of  intellectual  outfit 
for  the  demands  of  active  life.  He  confessed 
bis  envy  of  those  now  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  calm  communion  with  what  is  best  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  the  life  of  great  thinkers.  He  men¬ 
tioned  two  qualities  as  having  special  value 
with  men  of  letters,  qualities  that  give  undy¬ 
ing  strength*  to  Homer  and  Shakespeare — 
simplicity  and  truthfulness.  Young  authors 
should  keep  clear  of  the  fogs  of  obscurity  and 
avoid  the  melancholy  mistake  of  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  who  is  only  a  Browning  in  prose.  In¬ 
tellectual  truthfulness  should  be  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated.  A  young  author  should  take  the 
exact  measure  of  his  personal  limitations  and 
be  true  to  himself  in  working  out  a  high 
ideal  of  character  and  achievement. 

Fidelity  in  fiction  is  a  quality  as  supremely 
valuable  as  truth  in  history.  The  newspaper 
reporter  was  referred  to  as  an  example  of  a 
besetting  danger  in  tbe  work  of  many  college 
graduates.  The  supposed  craving  for  a  new 
sensation  with  each  new  morning  so  bewitched 
the  ambitious  reporter  that  truthfulness  came 
to  be  neglected  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  a  start¬ 
ling  event  and  its  cash  dividend.  This  rage 
for  something  unexpected  has  grown  to  be 
such  a  disease  that  one  must  read  half  a 
dozen  papers  and  solve  an  elaborate  problem 
in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  if  he  would  find 
out  the  exact  truth  in  current  history.  Its 
effect  on  the  character  of  reporters  is  most 
deplorable.  They  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
habitual  moon-hoaxers,  and  losing  all  respect 
for  simplicity  and  truthfulness. 

Other  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  Novem¬ 
ber  by  Hon.  St.  Clair  McKelway  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  and  Chancellor  Anson  J.  Upson  of 
Glens  Falls. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Burrell  of  the  Classon 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Brooklyn,  an¬ 
nounces  a  course  of  evening  sermons  on  “The 
Great  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  already  under  way,  he  having  spoken  on 
Anselm  on  October  28th.  On  next  Sunday 
evening,  Novmber  4th,  his  theme  will  be 
“Bernard  of  Clairvaux,”  and  on  following 
Sunday  evenings  Francis  of  Assisi,  Roger 
Bacon,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  will  be  presented. 
The  course  will  doubtless  interest  very  many. 
Pastor  Burrell  gave  a  series  of  discourses  on 
tbe  Church  Fathers  a  couple  of  years  since, 
which  met  with  special  public  favor. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbelf  writes  so  at¬ 
tractively  of  Glenwood  Springs  (see  “One 
Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rockies”)  and  the  won¬ 
derful  way  thither,  that  one  feels  ^n  impulse, 
especially  if  a  little  “off”  in  tbe  matter  of  full 
strength,  to  go  out  there  at  once  and  see  and 
enjoy  a  combination  of  scenery,  of  upper  air 
and  crystal,  healing  waters,  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  Here  and  there  a  reader  may  fear 
that  he  exaggerates.  Not  so  at  all.  Your 
true  Chicagoan  always  writes  with  a  certain 
reserve  and  sobriety  of  the  whole  outside 
world. 
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lancy  Nicoll  said  the  other  evening  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Quill  Club,  “unless  the  moral 
forces  of  the  community  shall  be  aroused 
and  combined  to  support  it,”  this  amendment, 
and  with  it  the  entire  revised  Constitution, 
will  be  lost. 

A  very  serious  and  well  grounded  fear  is 
felt  that  the  well-disposed  people  of  our 
rural  districts  will  be  blinded  by  self-inter¬ 
est  to  the  importance  of  this  issue.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  State  receive  a  certain  bonus 
under  the  Ives  Pool  Act  for  race-track  privi¬ 
leges  at  the  local  and  county  fairs.  It  is 
feared  that  the  farming  communities  which 
consider  themselves  benefitted  by  this  “blood 
money,”  truly  so  called,  may  vote  against  the 
amendment.  It  seems  incredible  that  that 
class  which  we  are  used  to  consider,  and 
rightly,  the  very  backbone  of  the  body  politic, 
the  sober,  hard-working.  God-fearing  farmers 
and  agricultural  laborers,  can  be  so  blinded 
to  the  moral  issues  involved,  so  blind  to  an 
enlightened  self  -  interest,  even,  as  to  be 
swayed  in  their  voting  by  such  a  considera¬ 
tion.  A  large  number  of  our  readers  are  from 
the  rural  districts  of  this  State,  and  we  put 
it  to  them :  Do  you  not  know  enough  of  the 
evils  of  race  track  gambling  at  your  local  fairs 
to  feel  it  a  duty  to  bestir  yourselves  in  this 
cause?  Have  you  seen  no  young  men  of 
promise  led  astray  by  the  betting  on  the  Fair 
Ground?  Have  you  known  of  no  hearts  broken, 
no  families  ruined  as  the  result  of  race  track 
gambling?  If  you  have  not,  yet  consider  the 

If  you  have. 


say  about  this  old  church,  but  when  the  heart 
is  getting  pretty  full,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to 
stop,  for  I  had  a  personal  association  with  it, 
which  came  up  afresh  as  I  sat  and  listened — 
for  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  boy 
(he  was  not  much  more  than  that)  sat  before 
that  pulpit,  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  and 
was  questioned  about  hie  faith  and  hie  pur¬ 
pose  in  life,  whereupon  he  was  “licensed” 
(which  means  “let  loose”)  to  preach  the  Gospel ! 
How  unworthy  he  was  to  be  entrusted  with 
that  high  privilege  nobody  felt  so  much  as  he. 
But  of  all  the  kindness  and  patience  and  love 
of  his  “fathers  and  brethren”  he  here  makes 
grateful  mention.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  OLD  MEETING-HOUSE. 

It  was  a  very  unique  celebration  that  we 
were  permitted  to  attend  last  week  up  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  was  a  Centennial,  but  not  that 
of  a  church — such  centennials  are  quite  com- 
m<Hi  and  always  of  interest;  but  this  was 
aomething  different,  a  celebration  of  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  itself  which  enclosed  the  church. 
The  place  was  East  Haddam,  one  of  the  old 
towns  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Counecti- 
ent.  But  though  the  “landing”  is  at  the  river 
aide,  the  township  spreads  over  the  adjacent 
hills,  and  the  place  of  worship  is  two  miles 
•way.  The  fathers  of  New  England  had  a 
strange  fancy — perhaps  inspired  by  much  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  wherein  Mount  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  the  chosen  spot  for  the  palace  of  the 
Great  King — for  building  their  meeting- houses 
on  hill-tops,  where  they  would  be  visible  for 
miles  around,  and  in  going  to  which  all  the 
tribes  would  literally  go  up  to  worship.  In 
conformity  to  this  ancient  custom  or  holy  tra¬ 
dition,  received  by  them  from  their  fathers, 
the  good  people  of  East  Haddam  one  hundred 
years  ago  built  their  meeting-house  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  highest  hills  that  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Some  might  have 
aaid  that  it  was  the  baldest  and  bleakest  place 
in  all  the  country  round.  But  no  matter  for 
that.  The  higher  it  was,  so  much  the  nearer 
heaven  I  True,  it  was  exposed  to  winds  and 
storms,  to  lightning  and  tempest;  and  to  the 
blinding  drifts  that  would  blow  in  their  faces 
as  they  climbed  up  their  Hill  of  Zion  in  mid¬ 
winter.  But  they  built  it  to  stand  against  the 
storms.  The  bell  tower  is  supported  and  braced 


THE  GAMBLING  AMENDMENT. 

There  is  some  danger  that  the  intensity  of 
our  interest  in  civic  affairs  may  make  us  care¬ 
less  of  duty  to  our  State.  Among  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  to  be  voted  for  next 
Tuesday  is  one  of  deep  moral  importance, 
against  which  a  strong  power  of  venal  self- 
interest  is  arrayed.  This  is  the  amendment 


moral  import  of  such  a  practice, 
then  consider  how  far  it  is  laid  upon  you,  as 
Christians  and  patriots,  to  work  zealously  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  Tuesday  for  the  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

It  is  best  not  to  confuse  the  issues  in  this 
case,  but  to  see  clear  to  the  main  point.  The 
Penal  Code  as  it  now  stands  prohibits  all 
gambling,  including  lotteries  (whether  for  a 
good  cause  or  not),  and  (in  spirit  at  least) 
many  of  the  operations  constantly  taking 
place  in  Wall  Street.  There  ought  to  be  no 
time  and  no  place  when  infractions  of  the  law 
in  these  as  in  other  particulars  cannot  be 
brought  to  book.  But  the  Ives  Pool  Bill 
(at  which  the  Amendment  strikes  a  death 
blow)  suspends  the  operations  of  the  Penal 
Code  from  June  to  October  within  the  en¬ 
closure  of  the  racing  associations.  Its  object 
is  to  legalize  gambling  within  those  enclosures 
while  the  same  thing  remains  a  crime  if  com¬ 
mitted  outside  those  'enclosures.  In  other 
words,  it  creates  a  monopoly  in  gambling  in 
favor  of  those  associations.  The  proposed 
clause  in  the  new  Constitution  simply  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  such 
a  law,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  abolishes 
this  one.  The  question,  it  will  thus  be  seen, 
is  one  fundamental  to  all  government.  Bad 
as  are  the  results  of  the  Ives  Act,  so  far  as 
individuals  are  concerned — and  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  something  of  those  results — it  is 
vicious  chiefly  as  admitting  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  State,  based  on  essential 
principles,  may  be  suspended  in  the  interest  of 
a  certain  class.  That  way  anarchy  lies. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Edgewater, 
Staten  Island,  is  a  model  structure,  as  the  cut 
of  it  (page  27)  and  the  deftly  condensed  de¬ 
scription  following  sufflciently  indicate.  The 
Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk  Wood  is  its  very  highly 
esteemed  pastor. 

The  flne  Willard  Memorial  Chapel  at  Auburn 
was  dedicated  on  Oct.  24th,  President  Booth 
preaching.  Dr.  William  A.  Rice  has  favored 
us  with  an  account  of  the  interesting  occasion, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  until  our 
next  issue. 
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BB  CON8ISTBHT? 

„_j  an  article  written  by  re¬ 
in  a  late  number  of  Tbe  Independent. 
Tbe  Two  Wine  Theory.”  He  objects  to 
him  on  the  ground,  “  it  is  a 
to  kick  at  nothing.”  But  it 
'  '  '1  strange  that  the  exe- 

flnd  such  interpretation  necessary 
of  Scripture  should 
application  to  a  single  issue.  We 
1  a  “  two-cash”  theory  quite  as  much  ; 
Testament  “preacher”  has  found 
defence,”  and  the  New  Testament 
discovered  the  love  of  it  to  be  “the 
There  was,  it  woqld  appear, 
—7  which  the  disciples  were 
'_j  the  Master  to  put  into  their 
"and  another  which  they  that  had  lands 
took  in  exchange  “and  brought  and  laid  at  the 
Apostles’  feet."  There  is  one  kind  of  “money 
(that)  answereth  all  things,”  and  another,  ap¬ 
parently,  which  is  “cankered”  and  shall  eat 
the  flesh  of  its  possessors  “so  as  by  fire." 

1  This  is  bi-metalism  with  a  vengeance.  But  if 
such  expressions  constitute  a  contradiction, 

I  and  they  are  exactly  parallel  with  the  Bible 
ling  wine,  we  must  invent  an 
will  “reconcile”  them.  It 
difficult  as  in  the  other  case, 
war  we  all  had  actual  experi 
kind  of  money  which  was  lit- 
kesneare  calls  “trash.”  But 


he!  WHY  NOT 

aw  1  Dr.  Chambers  has 
we  I  quest, 
ind  upon 

ith  the  task  given 
not  dieadful  strain 
and  has  always  seemed  to  us  i 

getes  who  L.— - 

to  save  the  consistency 
limit  the  i 
really  need 
for  the  Old 

ring,  I 

does  1  money  a 
writer  has 
root  of  all  evil.  ” 
one  kind  of  money 
forbidden  by 
purses, 


as  BO  better  bimself  than  me  ung< 

“hedge”  which  the  rabbis  put  aroui 
became  more  sacred  than  the  lav 
have  never  found  in  all  history 
anise  and  cummin"  placed  side  by 
“judgment,  mercy,  faith,”  when  tl 
at  first  share  the  honors  of  their  t 
j  at  last  usurp  their  place.  _ 

I  IT  18  EVEN  A  VAPOR, 

i  The  ScripliureB  say  this  of  human  life.  The 
statement  is  not  that  life  is  not  worth  li 
or  that  it  is  of  little  importance  and  so 
not  demand  serious  care  or  attention.  It  is 
testimony  rather  to  its  fleeting  and 
character.  Like  the  “morning  cloud  and 
the  early  dew”  it  quickly  passes  away. 

What  is  our  life,  for  instance,  in  comparison 
I  with  that  future  for  which  we  are  now  pre^ 
.  paring:  that  existence  which  can  never  fade 
,  away,  and  which  depending  upon  our  choice 
r  Ume  m.y  b.  i»  brighter  crcum- 

i  .tencte  than  m.n  ha.  aa  yet  ° 

ha.  ever  MiKteived  ot  In  the  loltwat  "'Sht  » 
hi.  to, agination.  We  may  well  ponder  th. 
deep  significance  of  the^  words  “What  is  you 
life?  It  is  even  a  vapor.” 

«  .4.1  .a.  la  savwAnHmO 


upon  the  board.  The  Bible  passage  from  ‘ 
which  the  lesson  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  i 
was  that  which  narrates  the  determination  of  i 
Daniel  not  to  do  anything  which  would  iden-  , 
tify  him  with  the  worship  of  idols.  The  j 
lesson  actually  taught  was  the  duty  of  avoid¬ 
ing  “sins  against  the  body,”  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  syllogistic  process  was  found  in 
the  third  term :  Therefore,  don’t  swear  and 

don’t  smoke.  uo-or. 

Somewhat  dazed  by  the  trapeze-like  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  premises  and  deductions,  we 
turned  to  the  teacher’s  monthly,  and 
sure  enough  it  was  all  there.  We  remembered 
that  St.  Paul  had  something  to  say  about  th 
making  the  “traditions  of  men,”  prohibitions  1 
of  touch  and  taste  and  handling,  to  stand  for 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and 
only  the  course  to  which 
The  Teacher  as 
Lost  in  this  crazy - 
gave  it  up  and  went 
whether  the  com- 
chings  written  in  this 
been  by  divine  authority  re- 


that  was  there,  too 
Paul  objected  was  quoted  in 
Paul’s  own  injunction.  1 
quilt  exegesis,  we  simply  ( 
on  to  church  wondering 
mand  not  to  “  ad 
Book”  had  ever 

‘^Yws  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  student 
preaching  during  his  summer  vacation  amon 
ihe  hill  farms  of  Vermont,  he  met  a  goo 
mother  in  Israel  who  objected  to  the  pulp 
ministrations  of  a  certain  neighboring  mini 
ter  on  the  ground  that  he  used  too  muc 
-hore-made%cripture.”  But  he  has  sin. 
found  that  home  made  Scripture  is  consider, 
by  most  as  good  as  any,  if  it  only  accoi 
piishes  the  desired  result.  He  has  found  th 
there  is  in  every  church  a  kind  of  free  s 
ver”  party,  to  whom  all  is  of  equal  vahie  if 
only  “goes.”  But  the  result  is  invariably  t 
sanm  •  the  cheaper  currency  drives  out  t 
better.  In  course  of  time  the  tradition  alwi 
forces  out  the  commandment,  or  fit 
usurps  its  place.  Some  years  since  the  wri 
was  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  young  n 
to  whom  we  had  sent  pastoral  advice  about 
course  in  college.  The  young  ^  ; 

one  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  fath. 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  mothers,  that 
-had  never  tasted  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
didn’t  often  swear.”  But  we  have  gone  a  . 
further  now.  and  that  cigar  which  the  i 
guided  ex-moderator  of  the  Church  still  so 
what  fondly  cherishes,  puts  him,  it  seems 
the  infant  class— in  the  same  category  wi 
carter  who  curses  his  . 

lad’s  own  father,  it  may  be,  who  led  the  1 
ilv  in  prayer  Sunday  morning,  and  passed 
communion  bread  Sunday 
took  an  after-dinner  cigar  Sunday  evenin 
no  better  than  the  hoodlum  who  goes  bj 
house  raving  out  blasphemy  of  that  holy  t 
of  God  protected  in  the  Third  Commandn 
We  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
of  thousands  of  little  children  to  whom  i 
problems  came  that  Sunday  with  gravi 
tress,  all  because  of  this  commingling  o 
law  of  Sinai  with  home-made  Scripture, 
iel  would  not  defile  his  soul  with  aughi 
taining  to  idolatrous  rites,  therefore  you 
not  sin  against  your  body,  therefore  sm. 
and  swearing  belong  to  the  same  categ< 

sins  This  is  the  “authorized  version  o 
Gospel  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  the  l 

ren  of  the  Temperance  Committee  in  th 
General  Assembly  came  pretty  near  putt 
into  one  of  those  precious  deliverances  ' 
of  late  years  seem  to  be  added  on  as  an  i 
dix  to  the  New  Testament.  And  the  ma 
protests  against  this  i”  *"®^** 
yoking  of  the  ox  and  ass  together,  is  set 


and  thus  it  is  of  incalculable  importance  how 
it  is  shaped  in  its  beginnings  here.  For 
though  no  considerable  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
8i>ent  in  present  surroundings  it  undoubtedly 
does  take  shape  and  ^‘’[ection  now.  L  - -  -  " 
the  Scriptures  had  said  “ 
in  thefleahr  C - 

most  matter-of-fact  man 

the  earth,  and  how  t - 

tenderness,  too,  L- 
derlying  our  querj' 
the  exhortation 
life"  in  the  sermon  on 
providences  that  come 
port,  of  clothing,  accidents  in 
altering  circumstances,  t — 
death,  the  coming  of  old  age. 
in  society  and  in  t... 
ulate  to  the  inquiry 
There  is  such  a  thing,  so 
taught,  as  “a  treasure  in  ^ 

,  faileth  not.”  In  a  very  few  years  the  glori- 
.  I  ous  majesty  of  his  kingdom”  will  b^rst  "^n 
,  1  us  as  something  more  real  and  matter  of  fact 
J  than  anything  that  we  have  yet  experienced. 
0  His  express  declaration  was  that  he  came  into 
r,  the  world  that  men  might  have  life  more 
abundantly.”  Because  his  kingdom  is  an 
“everlasting  kingdom”  he  urged  men  to  be- 
n  come  citizens  of  the  Imperishable  State. 

e  ^ It^is  ^well  then  that  we  ask  the  questioi 
1- j  “What  is  our  life?"  For  it 
,e  of  a  succession  of  activities  of  endless  dura 
,n  tion.  of  joys  unalloyed.  beginning  of  poss 
is  bilities  for  usefulness  inconceivable,  in  th 
le  loving  fellowship  of  a  faithful  Creator,  whicl 
le  are  but  briefly  and  most  imperfectly  tasted  ii 
it.  this  checkered,  fleeting  and  unsatisfyin 

ns  existence.  .  • 

ee  The  first  chapter  of  human  life 

ia-  like  “a  vapor.”  but  it  is  inexpressibly  valui 

he  ble,  and,  however  hum-drum  or  sad  it  may  b. 

n  it  ismo;t  riW  worth  living  beca^  th, 

Br-  through  it  we  are  eventually  ^ 

lat  to  the  life  that  is  “more  abundant.  1 

ng  counsel,  therefore,  the 

of  happy  and  the  unfortunate  of  mankind,  th 
the  it  Unallowable  for  them  to  bring  their  earth 
th-  lives  to  a  close  at  their  own  pleasure,  is 
ast  make  of  life  a  thing  unutterably  cheap  ai 
5  it  commonplace;  while  to  encourage  idLevi 
ich  the  most  wretched  and  the  mmt 
en-  endure  to  *he  end  in  ho^  of  »  * 

^ho  beyond  Is  <o  emphasize  the  fact  that  life  h« 
hereafter  is  a  thing  twattmai 


- ^  It  is  as  if 

What  is  your  life 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
■  t  rr~~i  who  ever  walked 
_  7  skillfully,  and  with  what 
he  expands  the  thought  un- 
y  in  the  words  that  follow 
Take  no  thought  for  your 
the  Mount!  The  daily 
to  all,  questions  of  sup- 
/  ’n  endless  variety, 
the  loss  of  friends, 

-  -  ,  ceaseless  changes  ! 
the  business  world,  all  stim- 
“What  is  our  life?” 

Jesus  of  Nazareth 
the  heavens  that 


they  invented  toys  insieau  « 
and  typesetting  machines.  Tl 
upon  a  bit  of  wood  and  turned 
ordevoted  a  lifetime  to  produc 
would  show  the  changes  of  tl 
the  real  changes  were  visible  ii 
But  the  inventive  genius  of  U 
and  phonographs 


macWnerthat  by  a  single’ touch  of  tne  i 
set  the  type,  cast  the  slug,  plane  "“J 
.be  Kelle,. 

original  to  its  case  again.  Well,  the 
doM  move,  and  it  was  time  that  men  n 
with  it.  With  the  profoundest  reveren, 
all  that  was  of  value  in  the  writings  o 
fathers,  they  turned  out 
-ninninK-jennys.  They  were  deft  and 


as  well  as 

preeioua. 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  KIND  OF  ITALY. 

I«  theiv  to  be  •  BeconeilUttioa  Betireen  the  Pap* 
aey  aad  the  Ooverameat  ? 

Oar  correspondent  in  Rome  writes : 

In  Italy  there  have  been  of  late  unusual 
signs  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  powers  so  long  in  conflict.  The  setting  up 
of  a  hierarchy  in  the  African  colony  of  Erihea 
has  not  become  an  accomplished  fact  without 
a  mutual  arrangement  between  the  Roman 
Curia  and  Signor  Crispi.  No  doubt  the  present 
vigorous  Premier  expects  to  get  out  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  a  distinct  equivalent.  What  he 
aims  at  flrst  is  to  displace  the  French  priests 
by  Italian.  The  Roman  Curia,  on  its  side,  has 
facilitated  the  long  outstanding  feud  about 
the  granting  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the 
case  of  the  appointments  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Venice  and  various  Archbishops.  Only  the 
other  day  at  Naples,  on  an  occasion  specially 
intended  to  commemorate  the  brave  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  action  of  King  Humbert  and  Cardinal 
Sanfelioe  during  the  horrible  cholera  visita¬ 
tion,  Signor  Crispi  seemed  to  make  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  adopt¬ 
ing  as  their  motto,  “  Ood  and  country,  ”  in  view 
of  the  plots  of  anarchists.  Many  see  in  this  a 
tendency  on  his  part  to  lean  on  the  Church  in 
the  straggle  which  is  on  us.  And  it  may  be 
that  Crispi  means  to  save  himself  as  far  as  he 
can,  without  denying  his  part  of  the  influence 
which  the  Church  is  yet  able  to  wield  in  the 
country.  His  aim,  probably,  is  to  rally  all  the 
conservative  forces  of  the  country  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  position  in  which  he  finds  himself.  It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  clerical 
papers  are  giving  publicity  to  the  rumors  that 
the  Pope  is  likely  soon  to  urge  his  adherents 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  electoral  rights. 
And  yet  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  view  of  a  long, 
sad  experience,  the  question  is  being  put. 
What  is  the  price  that  the  Church  will  exact 
for  such  support?  Meanwhile  the  electoral 
lists  are  being  carefully  scrutinized.  Appear¬ 
ances  are  all  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  coming  winter  or  spring.  Should 
the  Roman  Catholic  voters  come  forward, 
g^reat  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  result.  Will 
this  lead  to  the  formation  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  a  distinct  Romish  or  Church 
party,  which,  though  comparatively  small  in 
number,  might  yet  hold  in  its  hands  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power?  You  will  readily  understand 
what  importance  all  those  identified  with  the 
evangelical  cause  in  the  country  attach  to  these 
movements.  We  have  no  fear  that  religious 
liberty  is  going  to  be  sacrificed.  At  too  great  a 
price  the  Italians  have  purchased  their  free¬ 
dom.  But  stress  of  circumstances  may  bring 
even  a  strong  minister  to  lean  on  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Germany, 
and  yet  there  is  the  confidence  that  Crispi, 
even  more  than  Bismarck,  will  be  able  to 
count  the  cost.  Our  comfort,  above  all,  is 
that  the  Lord  reigneth.  Meanwhile  we 
have  the  amplest  liberty  to  carry  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula,  although  the  priests,  the  reqent 
Piq>al  Ekicyclical  notwithstanding,  are,  with 
rare  exceptions,  our  most  determined  oppo¬ 
nents.  And  we  are  able  to  testify  that  the 
truth  is  silently  and  persistently  making  way. 
The  number  of  Scriptures  sold  last  year  was 
higher  than  ever  before.  One  immediate  re¬ 
sult  that  we  expect  from  these  recent  events 
is  that  the  thcughts  and  prayers  of  all  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians  will  be  more  and  more  cen¬ 
tered  on  Italy  and  its  future. 

On  the  tad  of  October  the  new  session  of 
our  young  ladies’  school  in  Rome  opened.  It 
has  been  moved  into  new  quarters  facing  the 


Via  Nationale,  and  quite  near  to  the  Quirinal 
Hotel.  If  any  young  people  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  want  to  spend  a  winter  in  Rome  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,,  for  the  study  of 
art,  music,  and  modem  languages,  and  at 
modest  terms,  they  could  not  do  better  than 
apply  through  me  to  the  Directress. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

G.  S.  Gobdon  Gr.^y. 

7  Via  Venti  iSettembre,  Rome. 


A  CONTINENTAL  PBEHBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Bv  Prof.  £.  D.  Morris,  B.I). 

In  addressing  the  General  Assembly  in  1876, 
the  writer  took  occasion  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  relatively  minor  differences  then 
dividing  American  Presbyterianism  into  a 
number  of  sects,  more  or  less  extensive  geo¬ 
graphically,  would  soon  be  retired,  and  that  a 
really  Continental  Church,  Presbyterian  in 
doctrine  and  polity,  would  soon  arise  as  the 
proper  acme  and  glory  of  our  denominational 
development.  That  hope  was  based,  not  so 
much  on  a  wish  to  see  Presbyterianism  as  such 
exalted  above  other  evangelical  types  of 
church  organization,  as  on  a  strong  desire  to 
see  the  denomination,  thus  unified,  becoming 
a  mightier  force  than  it  could  possibly  be  in 
its  divided  and  somewhat  discordant  state. 

The  eighteen  years  that  have  passed  have 
not  brought  to  light  many  indices  of  such  an 
approaching  consummation.  The  old  differ¬ 
ences  and  the  old  situation  are  substantially 
unchanged.  The  Southern  Church  shows  few 
signs  of  a  growing  desire  for  such  unification. 
The  Scotch  Presbyterian  bodies  hold  on  as 
tenaciously  as  ever  to  their  relatively  small 
peculiarities.  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  is 
developing  steadily,  but  developing  along  its 
own  independent  lines.  The  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,  BO  far  as  it  has  moved,  has  rather 
sought  other  affiliations.  Welsh  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  still  stands  by  itself,  held  in  place  by  the 
strong  tie  of  a  common  language  and  of  his¬ 
toric  union,  here  and  in  its  native  home. 
And  in  our  own  Church  the  bonds  of  unity  are 
hardly  as  firm  as  they  were  eighteen  years 
ago;  subsequent  experiences  (uid  awakened 
tendencies  have  rather  given  ,  rise  to  parties 
not  then  existing;  and  the  uniqn.  of,  the  two 
branches  that  became  one  Churqh  in  1869  is 
just  ^now  subject  to  strain,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  some,  points  rather  to  further 
disintegration  than  to  any  broader  union. 

If  any  such  unification  as  was  then  seen  in 
happy  vision  is  hereafter  to  be  realized,  what 
must  be  its  purpose,  what  its  end?  If  the 
aim  were  simply  to  build  up  a  grand  denom 
ination,  the  peer  or  the  superior  of  any  other, 
it  is  not  likely  that  God  would  suffer  such 
unification  to  take  place.  Presbyterians  are 
proud  enough  already  of  their  name,  their 
polity,  their  system  of  doctrine.  If  united  and 
aggrandized,  they  might  t^ome  vain,  arro¬ 
gant.  oppressive ;  they  might  become  torpid, 
inert,  unfruitful.  They  might  descend  into 
wrangling  and  conflict,  differing  parties  striv¬ 
ing  for  the  mastery,  diversitiaii  of  opinion  be¬ 
coming  antagonistic,  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
weakening,  until  at  length  the  grand  organi¬ 
zation  should  fall  to  pieces.  One  can  see 
many  perils  that  would  confront  such  a 
Church  ;  and  if  the  end  of  consolidation  were 
simply  the  magnifying  of  the  name  and  the 
organization,  it  would  probably  be  better  if  no 
such  consolidation  should  ever  occur. 

The  only  possible  justification  pt  such  at¬ 
tempts  at  further  union  must  be  found  in  the 
enlarged  spiritual  power  of  such  a  consolidated 
Church,  and  its  enlarged  capacity  consequently 
to  do  good  to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  would  be  the 
early  and  the  blessed  results  of  such  unifica¬ 
tion,  if  such  results  were  primarily,  earnestly 
sought.  The  working  forces  could  be  better 
utilized,  institutions  and  agencies  more  eco¬ 
nomically  used,  funds  more  easily  gathered 
and  more  efficaciously  distributed.  The  de¬ 
nominational  spirit  would  be  developed  on  a 
broader  scale  and  in  better  forms ;  and  Christ, 
the  great  Head,  would  be  more  gloriously 
shown  forth  and  commended  to  men.  But 
failure  at  this  vital  point  would  be  fatal  to  the 
process  and  to  the  combined  Church.  Any 
lower  end  than  the  complete  evangelizing  of 
the  whole  continent,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  nation  to  the  peaceful  sway  of  our 
Redeemer,  would  neither  warrant  the  union 
nor  sustain  it  long  if  formed. 

The  immediate  condition  of  such  unification 
is,  and  always  must  be,  foleraftOH— toleration 
at  every  point,  and  in  many  forms.  And  this 
toleration  must  be  much  more,  much  better 
than  mere  endurance  of  the  things  in  which 
the  several  bodies  differ.  It  must  involve  a 
loving  consent  to  the  existence  and  to  the 
proposing  of  much  which  the  individual  or 
the  party  cannot  ]>ersonally  accept.  It  must 
share  with  patience,  if  not  with  positive  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  of  Rouse, 
and  as  well  in  the  singing  of  the  Gospel 
Hymns.  It  must  cordially  allow  all  varieties 
of  usage  which  are  not  subversive  of  the  com¬ 
mon  polity— all  phases  and  shades  of  doctrine 
which  are  in  harmony  with  what  is  most  cen 
tral  and  essential  in  the  common  faith.  It 
must  not  stick  at  trifles,  or  make  war 
around  incidental  issues ;  it  must  not  indulge 
in  unfriendly  suspicions,  or  take  on  pre¬ 
sumptuous  airs,  or  claim  superiority  for  itself 
as  to  either  faith  or  practice.  There  must  be 
breadth  of  mind,  breadth  of  heart  and  soul,  in 
each  member,  and  in  all  the  members.  In  a 
word,  spiritual  unification  must  grow  into 
being  and  power  first,  before  healthful  organic 
unification  can  occur. 

A  Continental  Church  must  be  in  a  good  and 
positive  sense  a  broad  Church — broad  in  spirit, 
broad  in  doctrine,  broad  in  policy  and  admin¬ 
istration.  It  need  not  be  in  any  degree  a 
Church  indifferent  to  anything  that  is  really 
essential  to  its  life  or  influence,  bat  it  must  be 
wisely  indifferent  to  what  is  minor,  what  is 
incidental.  It  need  not  be  a  latitudinarian 
Church,  ready  to  disparage  its  own  heritage 
or  mission  ;  or  a  compromising  Church,  giving 
up  too  easily  its  proper  place  and  prestige  for 
partisan  or  selfish  ends ;  or  a  timorous  Church, 
afraid  to  hold  up  before  all  what  it  believes, 
or  to  take  the  position  to  which  the  Master 
has  assigned  it  among  the  evangelizing  forces 
of  our  time.  But  it  must  be  a  loving,  broth¬ 
erly,  tolerant  Church,  with  all  its  parts  and 
members  bound  together  by  the  doable  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  noble  name  and  a  grand  com¬ 
mission.  It  must  be  as  broad  as  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  which  it  hopes  to  conquer  for  Christ, 
and  as  broad  as  Christ  was  in  His  intercessory 
prayer,  in  His  mission  to  men,  in  His  atoning 
sacrifice  for  the  world. 

Hotr  long  ahnll  the  bright  viaioii  tarry How 
long  will  it  be  before  all  narrow  scheming,  all 
partisan  struggle,  all  divisive  tempers  and 
tendencies  shall  disappear  from  among  us? 
How  long  before  the  great  things  in  which 
we  are  agreed  shall  rise  into  their  true  magni¬ 
tude  and  grandeur,  and  all  that  is  minor, 
technical,  belittling,  shaH  recede  and  disap¬ 
pear?  Must  we  wait  for  some  new  and  wiser 
generation  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  such 
spiritual,  such  organic  unification  ?  Shall  there 
be  another  century  of  differences  in  dogma 
and  in  polity,  with  all  the  mischiefs  that 
must  follow  in  their  train,  before  the  better 
day  of  unity  and  unification  shall  dawn? 

LaKI  i^ZMIKART,  Ck-t.  ISM. 
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The  Bos8.  An  Essay  Upon  the  Art  of  Gov¬ 
erning  American  Cities.  By  Henry  Cham- 
pernowne.  New  York:  George  H.  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Company. 

This  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  “The  Boss 
of  the  City  of  New  York,”  is  a  delightfully 
serious  application  of  the  principles  of  Machia- 
velli’s  “Prince”  to  the  needs  of  that  dignified 
personage.  Mr.  Champernowne  is  doubtless 
right  in  assuming  that  a  boss’s  studies,  cir¬ 
cumscribed  as  through  force  of  circumstances 
they  must  have  been,  have  not  gone  so  far  as 
that  celebrated  manual  of  autocrats,  and  all 
Bosses,  whether  of  New  York  or  other  cities, 
surely  ow’e  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  their  notice  the  councils  of  the  arch¬ 
teacher  cf  Bosses,  and  putting  them  into  such 
form  that  they  may  not  only  understand,  but 
apply  them.  For  it  is  no  disparagement 
the  ability  of  the  latter  day  boss  that  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  ;  that  men  are  not  so  easily 
subjected  to  the  will  of  a  single  man.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  make  them  so;  and 
Macbiavelli  himself  would  no  doubt  have 
been  put  to  his  points  if  it  had  been  his  task 
to  bring  the  people  of  New  York  to-day  into 
the  ideal  state  that  he  dreamed  of  for  Florence 
in  1515. 

•Seriously,  Mr.  Champernowne  has  done  a 
piece  of  excellent  work  in  the  very  line  of 
Macbiavelli  himself ;  for  that  wily  diplomatist 
did  little  more  than  bring  to  light  and  sys¬ 
tematize  the  perfidious  methods  of  statesman¬ 
ship  which  actually  prevailed  when  he  wrote. 
The  motive  of  the  present  writer  is  doubtless 
other  than  that  of  Macbiavelli,  and  if  the 
Bosses  do  not  thank  him  for  what  he  has 
done,  the  people  may.  The  satire  of  the  little 
book  is  subtle  enough  to  escape  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  readers  who  do  not  care  whether  they 
are  well  or  ill  governed,  but  to  those  who  do, 
but  have  perhaps  never  realized  the  enormities 
of  the  present  system  of  city  government,  or 
rather,  of  misgovernment,  it  will  be  as  de¬ 
lightful  as  illuminating.  The  gravity  with 
which  our  author  shows  “the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Prince  and  an  elected  Ruler,”  that 
between  a  Hereditary  Prince  and  a  Boss,  and 
also  the  likeness  between  them,  the  serious- 
nses  with  which  he  unfolds  “the  chief  aim  of 
the  Boss,”  the  carefulness  with  which  he  bal¬ 
ances  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  of 
how  far  the  revenue  of  a  city  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  a  Boss,  and  the  judicial  temper  in 
which  he  decides  on  what  deserves  praise  or 
blame  in  the  conduct  of  Bosses,  the  art  with 
which  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  Adam 
Smith,  and  other  masters  are  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  Boss,  and  both  encouragement 
and  warning  drawn  from  our  past  his¬ 
tory — from  the  career  of  Boss  Tweed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  also  from  the  history  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans — all  this  is  admira¬ 
ble.  The  satire,  be  it  said,  is  not  all  directed 
against  the  Boss;  the  law -makers  and  citizens 
generally  come  in  for  their  due  proportion  of 
it ;  but  the  due  proportion  is  so  small  as  not 
to  detract  seriously  from  the  satisfaction  with 
which  they  will  read  these  pages. 


City  Government  in  the  United  St.^tes.  By 
Alfred  R.  Conkling.  New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company.  $1. 

Most  readers  will  learn  with  surprise  from 
Mr.  Conkling’s  preface  that  he  knows  of  not 
one  popular  book  in  English  on  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of 
them  will  be  able  to  correct  his  knowledge  on 
this  head.  Of  books  on  political  science  there 
is  a  superfiuity,  but  no  one,  it  appears,  has 
undertaken  to  do  for  English-speaking  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  general  reader  of  English  that 
which  Maurice  Block  did  for  the  French  in 
writing  his  Organisation  Munwipale — an  enter¬ 
taining  book  in  dialogue  form  simple  enough 
for  any  child  to  understand.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  glaring  evils  under 
which  our  cities  are  now  suffering  come  from 
lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  very  true  that  “those 
who  know  nothing  fear  nothing,”  that  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  our  demagogues  would 
be  less  unscrupulous  if  they  were  able  to  form 
any  sort  of  conception  of  the  real  significance 
and  far-reaching  consequences  of  their  law¬ 
lessness.  The  need  of  “more  light’’  prevails 
in  other  matters  than  theology. 

A  good  deal  of  the  needed  illumination  may 
be  found  in  this  little  book.  Very  elementary, 
very  simple,  very  straightforward  it  is — milk 
for  babes,  indeed  —  but  in  knowledge  of 
municipal  affairs  most  of  us  are  babes.  For 
example,  the  opening  propositions,  that  the 
city  is  a  municipal  corporation,  that  its  chief 
functions  are  administrative  rather  than 
political,  that  it  should  be  governed  like  any 
other  business  corporation,  that  in  one  sense 
every  voter  may  be  termed  a  member  of  the 
corporation  and  every  taxpayer  a  stockholder 
or  bondholder,  that  it  possesses  the  privilege 
of  electing  by  the  votes  of  its  members  its 
own  direct«>r8  or  trustees — these  are  elementary 
facts  and  obvious,  once  they  are  placed  before 
our  eyes.  Everybody  can  understand  them, 
and  a  first  reading  gives  the  least  thoughtful 
reader  some  inkling  of  their  immense  signifi¬ 
cance  ;  yet  they  will  read  like  news  to  almost 
every  one. 

Almost  as  elementary,  and  not  less  signifi¬ 
cant,  is  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Conkling  has  to 
say  on  such  subjects  as  the  Mayor  and  Boards 
of  Aldermen,  public  parks  and  the  fire  and 
police  departments,  the  police  courts  and  ex¬ 
cise,  street  cleaning  and  paving,  public  works 
and  charitable  institutions,  finance  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  moment  it  will  be  well 
for  the  reader  to  pass  these  chapters  over 
hastily,  to  return  to  them  after  he  has  studied 
the  chapter  on  elections,  that  he  may  have 
his  eyes  opened  to  observe  what  may  come  be¬ 
fore  them  next  Tuesday,  and  thus  be  better 
prepared  to  understand  the  following  and  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  on  The  Remedies.  Not  that 
all  readers  must  necessarily  agree  with  Mr. 
Conkling — though  many  of  his  propositions  are 
nearly  self-evident.  But  the  chief  value  of 
this  book  is  not  that  it  shows  how  evils  may 
be  remedied,  but  that  it  makes  so  clear  what, 
precisely,  are  the  evils  of  muncipial  misgov¬ 
ernment. 

Wealth  and  Moral  Law.  By  E.  Benjamin  An¬ 
drews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ,  President  of  Brown 
University.  Hartford  .Seminary  Press. 
1894. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  suggests  some¬ 
thing  very  new  or  very  old.  For  at  present 
we  somehow  have  a  feeling  that  the  two — 
moral  law  and  wealth— do  not  go  together. 
Sjjace  the  air  has  become  so  heavy  with  mut- 
terings  of  social  discontent,  it  has  almost 
seemed  as  though  men  must  become  poor  in 
order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
such  a  view  is ,  after  all,  only  a  sentimental 
conclusion  of  the  matter,  and  we  need  good, 
scientific  observation  to  bring  us  to  the  truth. 
And  this  is  the  attitude  Dr.  Andrew's  would 


have  us  take.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  hue  and  cry  about  the 
heaping  up  of  riches  to  read  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  book:  “Hardly  any  among 
humanity’s  benefactors  deserve  heartier  or 
more  lasting  benediction  from  the  toiling 
masses  than  the  great  captains  of  industry, 
Thomas  Brassey,  Erza  Cornell,  and  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt.  Never  confuse  such  men  simply 
because  they  are  rich,  with  vagabond  million¬ 
aires.  ”  And  so,  in  the  chapter.  Wealth  in  its 
Moral  Relations,  we  are  held  to  a  scientific 
point  of  view  which  suggests  many  sides  to 
the  question  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the 
amasssing  of  wealth.  The  cure  for  the  wrongs, 
resulting  from  man’s  natural  tendency  to  gain 
possessions  at  all  costs,  he  insists  is  “force  of 
character.”  In  his  chapter  on  Socialism, 
while  showing  the  humanitarian  side  of  the 
various  schemes  at  present  clamoring  for  at¬ 
tention  as  the  cure-all,  he  still  insists  they 
would  be  of  little  real  value  without  the 
force  of  character  so  much  needed  in  high 
places.  And  it  is  for  this  that  he  puts  in  his 
plea.  In  his  last  chapter— Wealth  and  Charac¬ 
ter— although  granting  that  this  development 
of  character  lies  largely  with  the  Church, 
which  he  says  “is  incessantly  victorious,”  he 
puts  in  a  stronger  and  newer  word  for  a  wiser 
system  of  education. 

This  moderate  view  of  our  present  social  ills 
may  seem,  to  the  followers  of  our  ardent 
dreamers  of  a  prompt  and  speedy  cure,  too  slow 
and  behind  the  times,  but  we  can  assure  even 
the  dreamers  that  in  reading  the  book  the 
cure  will  not  seem  so  remote,  after  all.  They 
will  certainly  find  food  for  thought  with  all 
other  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
vexed  problems  of  the  day.  For  the  strong¬ 
est  part  of  the  book  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
sermon  that  is  preached,  as  in  its  concise, 
scientific,  and  at  the  same  time,  popular  way 
of  putting  before  us  the  questions  which  are 
at  the  present  time  knotting  our  brows.  The 
chapter  on  Trusts  and  Other  Combinations  of 
Capital,  and  those  on  the  Economic  Evils — 
touching  as  they  do  upon  the  questions  of 
competition,  monopolies,  the  money  dilemma, 
and  the  various  forms  of  speculation,  good 
and  bad — tell  much  which  the  busy  every  day 
reader  wants  to  know.  We  venture  further, 
and  say  even  the  student  of  economics  will 
find  the  book  full  of  helpful  material. 

M.vsteu  and  Men;  or.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Practiced  on  the  Plain.  By  William 
Burnet  Wright.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  1^94.  $l.::i5. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  thought,  that  many 
of  the  ills  from  which  society  is  at  present 
suffering  would  be  alleviated  if  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  were  actually  “practiced  on  the 
plain.”  Tolstoi  has  very  energetically  affirmed 
this,  and  is  indeed  giving  the  world  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  he  understands  by  this  proposi- 
.tion.  And  before  him  Ruskin,  and  before  him 
Carlyle,  as  Mr.  Wright  reminds  us,  had  taught 
the  same  thing.  And  all  around  us  are  people 
trying  to  devise  hoir,  in  view  of  existing  facts, 
it  may  become  possible  t*  put  some  small 
fragments,  at  least,  of  the  sermon  in  practice. 

Mr.  Wright  does  not  join  this  class  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christians.  He  has  no  theory  as  to  the 
result  of  turning  the  left  cheek  or  resisting 
not  evil,  or  giving  away  one’s  cloak  to  the 
sturdy  beggar  who  has  already  received  the 
coat.  In  fact,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to  say 
about  any  part  of  the  sermon  except  the  first 
few  verses.  And  yet  he  has  written  a  book 
which  for  illuminating  power,  for  spiritual  up¬ 
lift,  for  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and 
therefore  accurately  adapted  tosguide  the  daily 
footsteps  of  us  who  are  below,  has  seldom  been 
equalled  ;  a  book  which  we  may  well  expect 
to  be  “epoch-making,”  so  clearly  does  it  show 
the  Christian  character,  so  strongly  does  it  im- 
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pel  the  reader  to  cultivate  it.  And  this  be¬ 
cause,  instead  of  being  at  all  what  we  fool-  ; 
ishly  call  practical,  instead  of  giving  laws  for  ; 
conduct,  it  sheds  light  upon  being. 

We  all  know  that  to  do  right  we  must  be  ; 
right.  We  are  not  apt  to  recoginze  that  our 
general  inability  to  do  light  in  all  the  puzzling 
“social  questions”  of  to-day,  shows  how  far  j 
we  must  be  from  being  right.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  book,  which  Mr.  Wright  aptly  calls 
“Puzzles,”  will  prove  a  revelation  to  many  of 
his  well-disposed  readers.  In  language  as 
bright  and  terse  and  telling  as  it  is  serious, 
be  shows  up  the  strange  paradox  that  it  is  not 
Christians  who  come  nearest  to  obeying  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  for  instance,  that  “  in 
taking  thought  about  what  they  shall  eat  and 
wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  the  heathen 
are  more  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  than  are 
we  and  our  friends” ;  that  it  is  Christian  na¬ 
tions,  not  heathen,  which  are  best  fitted  out 
for  killing  people ;  and  many  other  things 
equally  perplexing.  But  the  author  of  this 
book  does  not  spend  his  strength  on  paradoxes, 
an.l  the  satire  of  these  opening  pages — as  gen¬ 
tle  and  genial  as  it  is  bright  and  quick —  i 
serves  only  to  prepare  the  affections  of  his 
readers  for  the  chapters  that  follow.  In  them 
he  gives,  one  by  one,  such  an  exposition  of 
the  seven  Beatitudes  as  many  of  his  readers, 
surely,  will  find  a  lovely  guide  into  that  secret 
of  being  which  inevitably  leads  to  doing. 
Lofty,  spiritual,  elevating  as  is  the  ideal  here 
portrayed,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  impossible 
one,  and  therefore  discouraging,  that  each 
chapter  of  exposition  is  followed  by  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  illustration  from  actual  life.  And  these 
descriptions  of  men  who  have  lived — of  Socra¬ 
tes  and  Paul  and  Moses,  of  George  MacDonald 
and  King  Alfred  and  George  Fox  and  Gordon 
—given  as  living  exemplars  of  those  Beatitudes 
which  our  Lord  gave  as  the  pattern  of  the 
Christian  life,  are  so  beautifully  written, 
with  such  felicity  of  diction  and  of  discrim¬ 
ination,  such  rapidity  and  inclusiveness,  and 
yet  such  insight  and- sympathy,  as  marks  the 
man  of  literary  ability  only  less  rare  than 
religious  experience  and  knowledge. 

In  another  column,  under  the  title.  The 
Fourth  Beatitude,  will  be  found  a  brief  ex¬ 
tract  from  this  inspiring  little  beok.  It  will 
suffice,  surely,  to  convince  our  readers  that 
this  is  a  book  they  want  to  read  and  to  give 
their  children  to  read,  and  that  it  is  a  book 
that  even  the  young  will  read  with  delight. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

A  Handbook  for  VotevK  in  the  City  of  Xeir  Vurk 
is  the  title  of  a  little  book  of  immediate  prac 
tical  value  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Hon.  Alfred  K.  Conkling,  who  is  very  lauda¬ 
bly  active  in  politics  just  now.  This  timely 
work  presents  a  list  of  offices  in  New  York  to 
be  filled  by  election  and  appointment,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  expenditures,  an  explanation  of  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  the  more  important 
sections  of  the  election  laws,  extracts  from  the 
Penal  Code,  instructions  for  watchers,  a  list 
of  offices  to  be  filled  on  November  6th,  and  of 
the  constitutional  amendments,  together  with 
maps  which  show  the  boundaries  of  the  alder- 
manic  and  Assembly  districts.  (D.  Appleton 
and  Company.) 

The  Macmillans  are  bringing  out  their  beau¬ 
tiful  little  Temple  Shakespeare  with  com¬ 
mendable  rapidify.  The  latest  issues  are  At* 
You  Like  It  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shretr.  The 
former  has  by  way  of  frontispiece  an  etching  of 
Shakespeare’s  birthplace.  The  preface  points 
out  the  evidenqps  which  this  beautiful  play 
gives  of  having  been  produced  in  great  haste. 
There  are  frequent  self  •  contradictions  and 
some  inaccuracies ;  but  spots  on  the  sun  do 
not  trouble  us  much.  The  plot  of  As  You 
Like  It  is  from  a  celebrated  novel  by  a  con¬ 


temporary  of  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Lodge,  but 
that  was  founded  on  an  ancient  ballad  as  old 
as  Chaucer,  if  not  by  him.  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  is  an  adaptation  of  a  crude  work 
of  this  name  published  anonymously  in  1594 
The  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  an  interest- 
ig  old  picture  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  Southwark. 

The  seventy-second  volume  in  the  “Inter¬ 
national  .Scientific  Series”  is  one  which  is  of 
interest  to  specialists.  It  is  entitled  Race  and 
Language,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Andre 
Lefevre  of  the  Anthropological  School  of 
Paris.  Its  main  subjects  are :  The  Evolution 
of  Language,  The  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Languages  and  Races,  and  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  Organism.  The  work  is  an  application 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  realm  of 
speech,  and  is  characterized  by  a  large  amount 
of  detail,  but  it  is  marred  by  many  needless 
flings  at  things  which  we  usually  consider 
worthy  of  respect,  if  not  of  reverence.  (Ap¬ 
pleton,  New  York.  .^1.50.) 

No  Enemy  {but  Himself),  by  Elbert  Hubbard, 
is  a  story  with  a  moral.  Men  are  tramps  or 
beggars  more  from  choice  than  from  neces¬ 
sity.  The  hero  of  the  story,  a  well  to-do  man 
of  leisure,  who  lost  his  property  during  the 
course  of  the  tale  by  the  rascality  of  his  agent, 
became  a  tramp  when  there  was  no  need,  and 
afterwards  a  beggar  when  there  was  the  most 
urgent  necessity  for  work.  The  story  is  well 
told,  and  at  times  the  author  is  epigrammatic, 
and  even  brilliant.  The  end  of  the  book  is 
gruesomely  tragic.  (Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y. ) 

Two  addresses  on  Sunday-School  Teaching, 
which  emphasize  particularly  the  necessity  of 
personal  union  with  Christ  and  of  “  heart - 
power”  in  the  teacher,  delivered  before  an 
association  of  Sabbath  school  superintendents 
by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller, 
have  reached  us  from  the  press  of  the  Revell 
Company  (New  York  and  Chicago).  They  are 
excellent  in  spirit,  and  are  calculated  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  teacher  whose  pupils  lie 
as  a  burden  upon  his  heart  and  as  a  responsible 
charge  from  God.  (35  cents. ) 

David  Allen  Reed  of  the  School  for  Christian 
Workers.  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  prepared  an 
Outline  of  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  for  use  in  interdenominational  schools 
for  lay  workers.  The  statements  are  in  brief¬ 
est  form  and  plain  language,  with  multitudes 
of  Scripture  proof  texts  indicated  under  each 
point,  and  the  whole  is  a  systematic  theology 
for  lay  readers,  under  the  headings :  God. 
Man,  Sin,  and  Redemption.  The  book  is  in¬ 
terleaved.  (F.  H.  Revell  Company.) 

Fii'e-Minute  Object  Sermom  to  Children,  by 
Sylvannus  Stall,  D.D. ,  will  be  found  valuable 
not  only  to  preachers  and  Sunday-school  work¬ 
ers,  but  also  to  mothers  for  Sunday  afternoon 
or  evening  readings  to  their  children.  We 
understand  that  several  editions  of  the  volume, 
published  about  four  months  ago,  have  already 
been  exhausted.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  superb 
work.  The  Art  of  the  American  Wood  En¬ 
graver,  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  soon  to 
be  published  by  the  Scribners  in  an  edition  of 
only  one  hundred  copies,  might  be  well  called 
an  autograph  album.  The  text,  which  is  bound 
in  a  separate  volume,  will  be  signed  by  Mr. 
Hamerton  and  the  publishers,  while  the  India 
proofs  of  engraving  will  bear  the  autographs 
of  such  famous  engravers  as  Frank  French, 
Henry  Wolf,  EHbridge  Kingsley,  G.  Kruell,  T. 
Johnson,  H.  W.  Peckwell,  £.  H.  Del’  Orme, 
W.  B.  Closson,  F.  S.  King,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
others. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son  have  in  press  for 
publication  November  8d,  simultaneously  with 
Its  issue  in  London,  The  Trial  and  the  Death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  James  Stalker, 
D.D.,  author  of  Imago  Christi.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  send  out  the  third  and  con¬ 


cluding  volume  of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren’s 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  Ex¬ 
positor’s  Bible  Series. 

The  November  number  of  2he  Cknreh  at 
Home  and  Abroad  is  full  of  excellent  matter. 
Those  of  our  ministers  and  laymen  not  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  it,  reading  it,  and  indeed  of 
laying  it  aside  for  future  reference,  are  not  up 
to  their  opportunity  of  becoming  well  furnished 
at  all  points.  Dr.  H.  M.  Lane  laments  that 
the  Church  knows  so  little  about  “the  recent 
almost  unprecedented  growth  of  Presbyterian 
ism  in  Brazil.”  Then  the  work  of  our  women 
teachers  in  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  the  new 
Southwest  generally,  is  most  encouraging,  not 
to  say  wonderful,  as  set  forth  in  these  crowd¬ 
ed,  pictorial  pages. 
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IS 


THE  LATE  BEV.  WILLIAM  HALL. 

SIXTY  YEARS  A  MISSIOKAKY  TO  THE  INUIANS. 

Mr.  Hall,  whose  death  on  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Evangelist,  was  one  of  five  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters,  most  of  whom  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  missionary  work  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  Western  New  York.  Jabez  B.  Hyde, 
Asher  Wright,  Asher  Bliss,  Anson  Gleason, 
and  William  Hall,  each  in  some  respects  a 
remarkable  character,  wrought  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  red  man,  and 
each  left  upon  the  people  among  whom  the 
lived  a  distinct  impress  of  himself. 

The  only  one  of  these  men  at  all  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  student  was  the  venerated  Dr. 
Asher  Wright,  who  had  a  philosophical  and 
penetrating  intellect,  and  whose  laborious 
work  of  translation  in  the  Seneca  tongue  re¬ 
mains  to  day  as  a  monument  to  his  industry 
and  devotion. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  Mr. 
Hall,  with  no  early  advantages  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  found  himself  led  by  the  hand  of  provi¬ 
dence  almost  irresistibly,  at  the  very  opening 
of  his  manhood,  into  the  particular  ministry 
in  which  he  spent  his  days. 

He  was  born  September  20,  1808,  and  was 
one  of  eleven  children.  He  always  ascribed 
the  formation  of  his  mind  to  a  godly  mother, 
of  whom  he  said,  “She  never  cooked  on  the 
Sabbath,'’  and  taught  him  at  her  knee  from 
about  the  only  books  accessible  at  the  time, 
the  Bible,  the  New  England  Primer,  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  He  describes  himself  as 
very  early  in  life  oppressed  with  the  fear  of 
divine  judgment.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  soon  gathered  into  a  Methodist  “class” 
formed  in  the  neighborhood. 

One  day  while  hoeing  corn  alone  in  the 
field,  he  fell  upon  his  face  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear,  and  cried  to  God  for  mercy ;  but  the 
only  peace  he  gained  arose  from  what  he  de 
scribed  as  “a  bargain  he  made  with  the  Lord,” 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  praying  to  God  three  times  a 
day,  and  striving  in  all  things  to  please  Him, 
the  Lord  would  “save  hie  soul.”  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  although  he  had  thus  been 
•  relieved  of  the  awful  fear  of  judgment  to 
come,  he  was  becoming  self-righteous.  He 
had  not  yet  realized  what  it  was  to  be  new¬ 
born  and  to  live  in  the  sweet  peace  of  those 
who  cast  themselves  entirely  into  the  keeping 
of  Jesus  and  are  clothed  in  His  righteousness. 
But  he  found  that  peace  eventually,  and  abode 
in  it  through  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Mr.  Hall’s  father  could  give  him  no  better 
advantages  for  education  than  those  of  the 
district  school ;  but  the  boy’s  mind  was  alert, 
and  at  sixteen  he  became  himself  a  teacher, 
turned  aside  now  and  then  to  more  profitable 
employment,  managed  to  spend  a  few  terms  in 
an  academy,  and  so  ten  years  passed  away. 

In  one  village  where  he  taught  he  had  a  re¬ 
markable  experience.  His  deep  religious  con¬ 
victions  having  led  him  to  gather  some  of  his 
pupils  about  him,  after  school  hours,  for 
prayer  and  religious  conversation,  the  Roman¬ 
ists  of  the  place  arrayed  themselves  against 
him,  and  one  man,  not  a  Romanist,  fearing 
that  his  daughters  would  be  converted  and 
join  the  Presbyterian  Church,  aroused  such 
opposition  to  him  as  to  procure  the  vote  of  a 
district  meeting  that  he  should  leave  his 
place,  and  he  did  so. 

This  led  to  an  invitation  that  he  should  go 
to  Allegheny  and  take  employment  as  a  cate¬ 
chist.  To  this  he  acceded,  married  a  lady  in 
Silver  Creek,  started  at  once  for  his  new  field, 
and  began  his  work  in  the  shell  of  a  one-story 
house  built  of  rough  boards  and  timber.  Here 
be  fell  at  once  under  the  potent  influence  of 
the  missionaries,  Wright  and  Bliss,  who  laid 


bold  of  him  and  told  him  be  must  be  a  minis¬ 
ter.  He  was  ordained  by  a  council,  and  from 
that  point  went  steadily  on  through  life  at  the 
arduous  work  to  which  he  felt  sure  that  his 
Master  had  called  him. 

Mr.  Hall’s  career  from  the  time  he  was  or¬ 
dained  was  uneventful.  He  pursued  the 
“noiseless  tenor  of  his  way”  in  comparative 
obscurity,  a  quiet,  modest  man,  with  a  single 
aim,  to  point  out  to  the  Senecas  the  path  of 
peace,  industry,  virtue,  and  religion,  and  help 
them  to  walk  in  it.  He  was  rarely  seen  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Presbytery,  but  those  who 
came  to  know  him  ever  remembered  him  as  a 
wise,  gentle,  and  amiable  man.  To  him  it 
would  never  be  said  that  he  hid  his  Lord’s 
talent  in  the  earth.  An  overshadowing  sense 
of  responsibility  never  allowed  him  to  forget 
the  command,  “Occupy  till  I  come”;  and  over 
all  the  reservation  the  memory  of  William 
Hall  will  ever  be  precious.  Clericus. 

1000  MILES  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

I.EADVII.1.E. 

I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  of  the  importance 
of  lingering  for  a  time  at  some  point  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rather  than  hurrying  through 
this  region  with  only  passing  glances  out  of 
car  windows ;  but  it  would  surely  be  a  great 
mistake  to  spend  all  of  one’s  time  at  a  single 
point  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  region  ever 
inviting  exploration.  Although  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railroad  has  found  a  new  way 
through  the  mountains,  its  predecessor,  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  so  long  recognized  as 
the  great  scenic  line  of  the  country,  still  car¬ 
ries  great  numbers  of  tourists,  and  the  scen¬ 
ery  along  its  lines,  both  new  and  old,  is  as 
wonderful  as  ever. 

At  Pueblo,  as  if  despairing  of  finding  any 
better  point  at  which  to  penetrate  the  fast¬ 
nesses,  a  sharp  turn  is  made  to  the  west,  and 
we  begin  to  climb  the  grade  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  stream,  which  we  follow  to  its  source 
beyond  Leadville,  is  the  same  which  we  have 
seen  so  much  of  in  Kansas,  and  which  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  we  crossed  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  But  such  is  the  case.  Up  here  it  does 
not  amount  to  much  as  a  river,  but  it  estab¬ 
lishes  a  course  for  the  railroad,  and  happily 
leads  it  up  through  the  famous  Grand  Cafion 
of  the  Arkansas.  As  we  leave  Cafion  City, 
we  see  it  ahead,  gaping  to  receive  us,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  we  enter  the  Royal  Gorge. 
Here  we  are  buried  for  a  distance  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Maker  had  with  both  His  almighty  bands  rent 
the  solid  earth  asunder  at  this  point  and  made 
a  way  for  the  stream  to  press  through  in  its 
eager  search  for  the  sea.  The  river  is  very 
narrow,  compressed  between  these  two  massive 
w'alls  that  sometimes  rise  to  a  height  above 
its  foaming  surface  of  one  thousand  feet. 
There  is  no  carriage  road  through  here.  The 
railroad  has  dug  and  hewed  and  blasted  its 
way  with  marvellous  skill  and  determination, 
winding  with  the  river,  left  and  right,  with 
curves  gentle  or  sharp  according  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  and  at  one  point  swung  out  over  the 
stream  on  a  truss  bridge  because  of  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  rocky  barrier.  The  boldness 
of  the  rocks,  the  depth  of  their  shadows,  the 
turbulence  of  the  stream,  and  the  triumphal 
progress  which  we  are  making  in  the  face  of 
all  difficulties,  impress  us  deeply. 

But  now  we  almost  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  we  emerge  into  the  sunshine.  The  gorge  is 
left,  but  the  valley  continues  narrow,  and  the 
scenery  on  all  sides  is  bold  and  grand.  Moun¬ 
tains  tower  everywhere,  and  an  occasional 
break  reveals  some  of  exceptional  beauty, 
their  peaks  white  with  snow,  which  reflects 
the  brilliant  sunlight.  We  pass  stations  of 
little  signific'ance  till  we  come  to  Salida.  where 


branches  turn  off  to  the  sooth  and  to  -the 
Marshall  Pass,  but  we  press  northward  on 
the  newer,  broad-gauge  line  through  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  ever  upward,  having  marked 
an  elevation  of  7,*)00feet  at  Halida,  and  having 
to  add  3,090  more  to  reach  Leadville.  Up 
yonder  on  the  mountain  side  we  see  the  line  of 
the  Colorado  Midland  as  it  comes  over  the 
summit  and  descends  into  the  valley  where 
we  already  think  we  are  very  much  elevated. 
Then  passing  Buena  Vista — “beautiful  view” 
—rightly  so  named,  the  roads  press  on,  side 
by  side,  a  literal  race  being  run  between  a 
locomotive  of  the  other  road  and  our  train, 
and  ending  in  our  discomfiture.  But  these 
powerful  locomotives  do  not  know  the  word 
“fail,”  and  just  at  dusk  we  alight  from  the 
train  at  the  Leadville  station,  10,209  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  move  with  a 
little  caution ;  between  breakfast  and  supper 
we  have  gone  up  from  one  mile  to  two  miles 
above  sea  level ;  rapid  motion  brings  on  rapid 
breathing,  but  a  moment’s  rest  brings  imme¬ 
diate  recovery,  and  a  well  person  ought  to  ex¬ 
perience  little  or  no  inconvenience  in  even 
this  great  elevation,  for  a  limited  time;  of 
course  thousands  of  people  are  living  here 
right  along.  The  truth  is,  that  if  I  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  elevation  of  Leadville,  I 
should  hardly  have  known  Miat  it  was  any 
higher  than  Chicago. 

It  was  prayer-meeting  evening,  and  I  has¬ 
tened  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  G.  W.  Barr,  was  absent,  but  a  few 
faithful  were  there,  to  whom,  realizing  their 
discouragements  in  such  a  place,  I  tried  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  cheer.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  Leadville  church  is  a  strong  one  for 
this  region,  having  over  two  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  paying  its  minister  a  good  salary,  and 
worshipping  in  a  very  comfortable  bouse.  The 
significance  of  such  a  church  in  a  place 
where  worldliness  and  sin  so  much  prevail,  is 
very  great.  From  the  first  Leadville  has  been 
a  wild  place,  but  the  Lord  has  had  a  goodly 
number  of  His  own  people  there  who  have 
lifted  up  a  standard  against  wickedness,  and 
have  sought  to  maintain  the  honor  of  His 
cause.  Saloons  and  worse  resorts  abound,  but 
the  churches  keep  on  with  their  work  and 
stem  the  tide  as  best  they  can.  But  how  our 
hearts  ought  to  go  out  to  the  good  people  who 
hold  the  fort  in  such  centers  as  these  I 

There  is  nothing  about  Leadville  that  may 
be  called  beautiful.  It  lies  so  near  the  timber 
line  that  the  mountains  that  rise  still  higher 
ate  mostly  barren;  snow  lay  upon  some  of 
their  tops,  and  on  their  sides  there  were  great 
rents  showing  where  man  had  dug  for  hidden 
treasure.  There  is  a  population  of  about  18,- 
000  now,  over  20,000  having  once  been  claimed. 

I  did  not  see  a  fine  home  in  the  place.  There 
are  no  sha'He  trees,  but  a  few  flowers  bloom 
in  the  door-yards  or  window  gardens.  It  was 
only  the  13th  of  September,  but  extra  heavy 
winter  underwear  and  winter  coats  were  in 
place.  The  snow  flew  through  the  air  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  morning  we  lait,  having 
spent  two  nights  and  the  intervening  day,  ice 
was  before  our  door  which  required  heavy 
blows  with  the  hand  to  break. 

GLEMWOOD  SPRINGS. 

We  were  up  before  daylight  to  leave  Lead¬ 
ville  by  early  train.  Cold  as  it  was,  to  see  the 
sun  rise  upon  these  great,  snowy  heights 
was  an  experience  worth  having.  And  now 
we  must  climb  two  hundred  feet  higher  to  go 
through  the  Tennessee  Pass,  and  then  the  de¬ 
lightful  sense  of  once  more  getting  down  to 
lesser  altitudes.  The  Elagle  Rive  now  marks 
our  course,  and  we  are  to  hfve  the  great  treat 
of  witnessing  two  more  wonderful  cafions  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning.  The  first  is  the  Eagle  Rock 
River  Cafion,  marvellous  in  the  bold  grandeur 
of  its  scenery,  through  which  we  fearlessly 
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piurfa,  twisting  to  right  and  left,  and  gazing 
on  scenery  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas,  yet  by  no  means 
equalling  that.  Each  of  these  caflons  has 
some  individual  character,  consequently  it 
cannot  be  said  that  when  you  have  seen  one 
you  have  seen  all;  there  is  none  of  them  that 
one  can  afford  to  miss.  Farther  down  we 
struck  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River,  and  later 
plunged  into  itx  noble  caflon.  In  some  respects 
this  impresses  one  even  more  than  the  Royal 
Gorge ;  it  is  wider,  and  one  has  a  better  view 
of  the  scenery,  the  walls  not  keeping  him  in 
such  close  confineuient :  moreover,  here  there 
is  some  verdure  mingled  with  the  rockiness, 
and  the  aspect  is  not  quite  so  severe. 

A  plunge  through  a  tunnel,  and  the  train 
whistles  for  Glenwood  Springs.  What  a  treat 
awaits  us  I  From  the  rocky  barrenness  of 
Leadville  to  the  exquisite  verdure  of  Olen- 
wood  Springs !  Still,  this  is  art  more  than 
nature ;  but  nature  has  done  her  best  here, 
too.  The  mountains  are  all  about  us,  and 
they  have  a  character  different  from  that  of 
any  yet  seen.  The  mouth  of  the  caflon  gaps 
just  above  the  town ;  the  river,  now  of  good 
size,  makes  a  fine  sweep;  the  Roaring  Fork 
pours  out  of  its  own  valley  and  reenforces  the 
main  streaiik,  then  a  superb  valley  stretches 
away  to  the  westward  and  fades  away  among 
mountains  that  close  in  tightly  once  more. 
But  what  has  produced  all  this  verdure?  Not 
the  springs,  for  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
pouring  as  to-day,  but  the  place  was  compara¬ 
tively  barren.  It  fell  to  one  man  of  bright 
mind  and  trained  talents  to  see  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that  lay  hidden  at  this  point,  and  he  set 
things  in  motion  for  the  development  of  the 
place.  Without  wearying  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  the  process  by  which  so  great  a 
revolution  was  wrought,,  let  it  sufiiee  to  say 
that  at  enormous  expense  and  at  a  great  out 
lay  of  the  best  talent,  there  now  stands  one 
of  the  most  elegant  hotels  in  the  country, 
overlooking  a  great  bathing  establishment, 
and  all  surrounded  by  a  wealth  of  verdure, 
where  a  verj'  few  years  ago  the  Indian  led 
down  his  horse  to  bathe  his  sore  feet  in  these 
healing  waters. 

There  is  but  one  word  to  utter  at  Olenwood 
Springs— “Wonderful I*”  If  one  enjoys  life  at 
the  most  luxurious  of  hotels,  here  it  is  at  “  The 
Colorado.  ”  Built  in  the  Italian  style,  of 
peach -blow  sandstone  and  light  brick,  lighted 
with  electricity,  a  search-light  reaching  from 
one  of  its  towers  at  night  and  lighting  the 
train  up  the  valley,  a  powerful  fountain,  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  mountain  stream  np  the  caflon, 
pouring  like  the  geyser,  “Old  Faithful,”  170 
feet  straight  into  the  air,  and  views,  views, 
views  all  about— nothing  need  be  asked  more. 
And  yet  more  there  is.  These  wild  springs 
of  hot  salt  sulphur  water,  pouring  out  from 
the  earth,  must  be  harnessed  and  made  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  now  harnessed 
and  housed  they  are,  for  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  stands  one  of  the  greatest  bathing  estab- 
lishments'^n  the  world.  A  bath  house  costing 
?100,000  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  stands  on 
the  edge  of  an  out -door  pool,  700  feet  long, 
into  which  the  natural  water  pours  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  and  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  tem¬ 
per  this,  a  powerful  stream  of  cold  mountain 
water  also  enters,  thus  adding  the  possibility 
of  different  temperature  to  that  of  different 
depths  for  the  bathers,  who  enjoy  their  swims 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter.  Two 
other  plainer  and  cheaper  bathing  houses  are 
near  by. 

But  the  most  A>vel  attraction  is  the  vapor 
cave.  Here  one  steps  from  his  dressing-room 
into  the  very  side  of  the  mountain,  into  an  at¬ 
mosphere  heavy  with  the  hot,  sulphurous  va- 
(K>r8  of  the  waters  that  flow  beneath,  and  the 


result  is  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  is  sup 
posed  to  carry  away  with  it  those  poisons  with 
which  the  system  has  become  freighted.  The 
effect  of  both  kinds  of  baths  is  tonic,  and  one 
comes  forth  fseling  like  a  Rocky  Mountain 
antelope.  I  know  of  no  place  in  this  country 
to  equal  Olenwood  Springs  for  delights,  and  I 
predict  that  it  will  shortly  become  one  of  the 
great  resorts  for  health  and  pleasure. 

I  found  here  a  small  Presbyterian  cburcli, 
struggling  on  bravely  without  Home  Mission 
help,  and  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  De- 
Long,  who,  proving  to  be  a  classmate  of  my 
father’s  in  Auburn  Seminary,  easily  persuaded 
me  to  relieve  him  of  the  evening  sermon.  Mr. 
DeLong,  having  done  excellent  service,  is 
about  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  the  people 
are  casting  about  anxiously  for  a  stirring  man 
to  occupy  this  important  point.  To  those  in¬ 
terested,  I  miggest  for  correspondence  the 
name  of  Mr.  William  Richardson,  one  of  the 
elders,  or  of  the  Synodical  Superintendent, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Kirkwood,  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

“AROI  KD  THK  CIRCLK.” 

Having  lengthened  our  stay  from  one  day 
to  six  at  Glenwood  Springs,  we  now  hastened 
“around  the  circle”  as  fast  as  the  trains  would 
carry  us.  A  stop  of  nearly  a  day  w’as  neces¬ 
sary  at  Grand  Junction.  Here  we  found  a 
booming  western  town  where  they  do  not  talk 
of  hard  times,  for  with  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
they  have  turned  the  desert  into  flourishing 
orchards  of  (ome  of  the  finest  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  and  melons  raised  in  the  United 
States.  We  saw  an  apple  weighing  twenty- 
one  ounces,  and  carried  away  all  the  Craw 
ford  peaches  we  could  eat  for  thirty  five 
cents.  “Peach  Day,”  recently  observed  here, 
called  into  the  town  thousands  of  people  from 
distances  great  and  small ;  at  that  time  ten 
tons  of  peaches  were  given  by  the  citizens  to 
the  visitors.  Here  I  found  one  of  our  home 
missionaries,  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Powelson,  a  very 
attractive  man,  who  drove  us  out  to  a  point 
where  we  had  a  superb  view  of  the  vast  valley 
flanked  by  the  mountains,  same  of  which  were 
holding  up  their  heads  over  the  line  in  Utah. 
I  saw  his  pretty  church  and  a  part  of  his  nice 
family,  and  sincerely  wished  him  success  in 
defending  the  cross  in  a  community  where 
men  are  after  riches  and  forgetful  of  God  and 
of  His  holy  day — for  he  told  me  that  the  stores 
were  mostly  open  on  the  Sabbath. 

And  now  we  turn  our  faces  eastward  again, 
and  the  narrow  gauge  train  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  carries  us  up  the  Gunnison  Valley, 
flanked  with  wild,  broken  crags,  up  over  the 
Cerro  Summit,  8,500  feet  high,  where  again 
we  saw  some  marvellous  engineering,  down 
to  the  river  again,  and  then  in  an  open  ob 
servation  car  up  through  the  wonderful  Black 
Caflon  of  the  Gunnison,  where,  enclosed  once 
more  between  towering,  ragged  rocks,  this 
time  black,  we  saw  view  after  view,  through 
mile  after  mile  of  some  of  the  finest  Ameri 
can  scenery.  Unfortunately,  it  was  dark  when 
we  climbed  up  through  Marshall  Pass,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,800  feet,  but  even  so  we  could 
get  some  idea  of  that  famous  point. 

Spending  the  night  at  Salida,  we  have  now 
taken  a  side  run  southward,  over  the  Poncha 
Pass,  down  through  the  great  San  Luis  Val¬ 
ley,  perfectly  flat,  160  miles  in  length  by 
about  69  in  width.  At  Alamosa  we  are  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  valley,  which  appears  to  be 
almost  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  distant 
mountain  ranges.  The  one  on  our  east  is  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  and  from  it  stands 
up  toward  heaven  the  Sierra  Blanca  Peak, 
until  recently  regarded  as  the  highest  in  Col¬ 
orado  ;  this  appears  near  at  hand,  but  its 
white  head  is  probably  forty  miles  distant. 
Away  to  the  south  we  see  the  mountains  of 
New  Mexico,  with  their  bases  beyond  the 


horizon.  I  found  here  yesterday  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  excellent  condition,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Reed,  a  man  of 
exceptional  pulpit  power,  evidently  doing  a 
noble  work  as  one  of  our  home  missionaries. 

We  shall  leave  here  at  dark  to-morrow,  and 
by  the  grace  of  the  good  providence  who  has 
watched  over  us  thus  far.  shall  be  at  home 
two  days  before  the  Sabbath.  In  a  ministry 
of  fourteen  years,  this  vacation  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  has  far  surpassed  all  others.  “The 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  mountains.  ” 

Frederick  C.\mpbeij.. 


THOUGHTS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Bev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

1  always  like  to  spend  a  part  of  my  summer 
outing  in  the  mountains,  and  I  have  done  so 
during  the  past  season.  New  York  is  favored 
not  only  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  seashore, 
but  by  having  so  many  mountain  resorts 
within  easy  reach.  There  are  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  only  two  hour’s  ride  from 
the  metropolis,  and  a  little  to  the  northward 
is  the  noble  range  of  the  Catskills,  immortal 
ized  by  the  facile  pen  of  Washington  Irving 
Still  to  the  north  there  is  the  great  mountain 
region  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  very  heart  of 
which  is  now  brought  within  twelve  hours’ 
journey  from  the  city,  bj  means  of  the 
Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  pushed 
to  its  completion  through  the  untiring  activity 
of  Dr  Webb.  Tourists  are  now  able  to  leave 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  at  half  past  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  to  take  supper  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Placid,  in  full  view  of  old  W'hite-face 
Mountain. 

But  it  is  not  of  ways  and  means  that  1  wish 
to  speak.  It  is  rather  of  the  thoughts  sug 
gested  by  a  sojourn  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
deep  spiritual  truth,  which  now,  as  truly  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel.  God’s 
“everlasting  hills”  should  teach  His  attentive 
children. 

How  true  it  is  that  “the  mountains  bring 
peace,”  peace  to  the  body,  peace  to  the  mind, 
peace  to  the  weary  heart.  It  does  me  good  to 
see  business  men  from  our  crowded  cities 
taking  more  and  more  interest  in  out-of-door^ 
life ;  leaving  the  rush  and  strain  and  strife  of 
the  exchange,  and  coming  to  these  quiet 
mountain  lakes  for  rest  and  recreation.  The 
tired  body  is  refreshed,  the  overwrought  nerves 
are  relaxed,  and  with  peace  and  quiet  must 
come  thoughts  of  higher  things  than  the 
struggle  for  “the  meat  that  perisheth. ”  The 
camps,  or  rather,  villas,  as  many  of  them 
should  be  called,  which  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Saranac 
Lakes,  are  many  of  them  very  costly,  and 
while  they  suggest  more  of  a  love  of  luxury 
than  seems  consistent  with  the  true  idea  of  a 
sportsman’s  life,  they  testify  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  owners  to  make  it  possible  for 
themselves  and  their  families  to  live  an  out 
of-door  mountain  life.  I  believe  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  extremes  of  extravagance 
and  poverty,  which  are  now  seen  in  painful 
contrast  throughout  the  Adirondacks,  will,  in 
a  degree,  pass  away,  and  when  true  American 
summer  homes,  marked  by  what  is  best  in 
our  American  civilization,  will  be  scattered 
throughout  this  vast  region,  which  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  great  health  resort  of  the  Em 
pi  re  State. 

Not  alone  to  business  men,  but  to  brain¬ 
workers  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  study  do  the 
mountains  bring  peace.  As  I  wind  in  and  out 
among  the  many  islands  of  the  beautiful  Low¬ 
er  Saranac,  as  I  look  off  to  the  distant  ranges 
in  the  east,  or  as  my  eye  rests  on  the  less  im 
posing,  but  ever  beautiful  Mount  Ampersand, 
as  I  fairly  revel  in  the  rich  and  varied  shades 
I  of  green  with  which  the  surrounding  slopes 


are  clothed,  my  heart  goes  out  in  gratitude, 
and  I  exclaim,  “Oh,  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and  for  His  won¬ 
derful  works  to  the  children  of  men !” 

Above  me  is  a  clear,  bright  sky ;  I  look 
down  into  the  deep,  dark  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  a  “peace  that  passeth  all  understanding” 
reigns  in  my  heart.  How  vain  and  idle  now 
seems  “the  strife  of  tongues!”  How  much 
worse  than  folly  does  it  appear  that  brethren 
in  Christ  should  be  waging  a  war  of  words 
over  those  matters  that  are  not  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  men’s  souls  nor  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  Christian  character!  Creeds 
and  councils  have  their  uses,  but  they  should 
ever  be  the  servants,  and  never  attempt  to  be 
the  masters  of  truth 

“  Our  little  eyateme  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee : 

And  Thou.  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

Another  thought  which  the  mountains  bring 
to  me  is  that  of  true  rest.  Rest  is  not  idle¬ 
ness,  rest  is  not  apathy  or  insensibility, 
though  there  are  some  Christians  who  would 
fain  “sit  and  sing  themselves  away  on  beds  of 
endless  rest.”  But  this  is  not  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  the  “rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  Ood.”  “He  maketh  His  angels  spirits.  His 
ministers  a  flaming  Are.”  The  rest  of  Ood  is 
not  rest  secured  by  cessation  from  the  Christ- 
like  ministries  to  which  He  appoints  His  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  rest  which  comes  to  us  in  the  very 
midst  of  those  activities  by  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  dependence  upon  His  almighty  aid.  It  is 
rest  in  labar,  rather  than  rest  from  labor. 

This  thought  is  borne  home  to  me  as,  amid 
the  quiet  of  the  mountains,  I  behold  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  world  of  nature  Both  the  in¬ 
finitely  great  and  the  infinitely  little,  the  stars 
that  move  in  their  courses  and  that  reflect 
their  shining  image  in  the  mirror  of  the 
mountain  lake,  andf  the  fire- fly  that  flashes 
through  the  darkness  of  the  thick  woods,  are 
both  fulfilling  the  will  of  that  “Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  by  which,”  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  once  wrote,  “all  things  are  created 
and  sustained”  and  whom  believers  call  “the 
Lord,  our  Maker.”  They  are  ever  active,  and 
yet  they  are,  in  a  sense,  ever  at  rest ;  they  are 
at  rest  because  they  are  obedient  to  the  will 
of  Him  who  made  them. 

But  the  most  impressive  thought  to  him 
who  reads  aright  the  lessons  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  that  of  strength.  “Firm  as  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills”  is  no  mere  commonplace,  but  has 
the  warrant  of  the  inspired  writers  behind  it. 
And  in  these  days  of  'Change  and  doubt,  in 
these  days  when  we  are  compelled  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  expressions  of  our  evangelical 
faith  with  the  facts  discovered  by  modern  sci. 
ence  in  so  many  departments,  it  is  a  grand 
thought  that  there  are  some  things  “which 
cannot  be  shaken,”  and  which  “shall  remain.” 
God’s  unchangeable  truth  “is  the  same  yes¬ 
terday,  to-day,  and  forever.”  It  rests  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  Corner¬ 
stone.  He  “is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  ”  and  “  if  Christ  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?”  It  is  cowardice  to  fear  to  face 
new  truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come 
to  us.  Let  us  remember  that  the  foundation 
of  God  standeth  sure,  and  whenever  we  look 
out  upon  the  mountains  let  us  pray  that  our 
hearts  may  be  strengthened  by.  a  new  sense 
of  the  strong  and  enduring  love  of  Him  whose 
changeless  strength  the  mountains  fitly  sym¬ 
bolize. 

Patience ;  kindness  ;  generosity ;  humility ; 
courtesy ;  unselfishness ;  good  temper ;  guile¬ 
lessness  ;  sincerity — these  make  up  the  su¬ 
preme  gift,  the  statue  of  the  perfect. — Prof. 
Drummond. 


The  Religious  Press, 

The  Interior  has  this  reference  to  Prof. 
Swing  and  his  congregation : 

Professor  Swing  left  on  his  table  a  sermon, 
nearly  completed.  His  people  came  together 
in  their  accustomed  place  last  Sabbath  to  hear 
it.  It  was  'read  by  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  the 
distinguished  financier.  Like  all  his  sermon's, 
it  contained  passages  of  surpassing  beauty. 
This  is  an  example : 

“The  three  years  of  Jesus  were  not  a  perfect 
picture  of  human  life.  They  were  a  suhlime 
picture  of  man  as  caught  in  a  storm  and  as 
saving  ship  and  crew ;  but  in  the  uncounted 
years  of  the  Son  of  God  there  is  no  crown  of 
thorns.  He  wept  for  one  night  in  a  gloomy 
garden,  but  in  the  matchless  sweep  of  His  ex¬ 
istence  there  are  qo  tears.  ” 

His  pen  pau^d  in  the  following  sentence : 
“'We  must  all  hope  much  from  the  gradual 
progress  of  brotherly  love — ”  The  Central 
Church  will  now  go  out  of  existence  and  its 
members  fall  back  to  their  nearest  affiliations. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  a  successor 
to  the  departed  preacher. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  who  always 
bad  the  warm  confidence  of  Prof.  Swing,  has 
ever  regarded  him  as  evangelical  in  belief. 
How  much  better  had  it  all  turned  out  had 
Presbytery,  or,  later  on.  Synod,  contented  it¬ 
self  with  a  kindly  but  firm  admonition  of  the 
Professor,  couched  in  such  terms  of  Christian 
consideration  as  would  in  no  way  have  offend¬ 
ed  his  self-respect.  Doubtless  its  effect  would 
have  been  saluttgry  all  around.  And  who  shall 
say  that  Prof  Swing  would  not  have  been 
alive  and  well  and  the  peculiar  ornament  of 
one  of  our  Presbyterian  pulpits  for  yet  years 
to  come  bad  this  course  been  pursued?  Noth¬ 
ing  can  well  be  more  wearing  and  destructive 
to  a  sensitive  nature  than  an  ecclesiastical 
trial. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  S.  C., 
thus  touches  on  a  subject  of  current  comment : 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  negroes  lately,  and  some  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  di^araging  terms  as  to  indicate 
that  there  is  no  such  thii^  as  a  real  religion 
or  morality  among  them.  We  cannot  take  this 
pessimistic  view.  We  have  known  many  col¬ 
ored  people  who  were  as  trustworthy  and  as 
honest  as  any  white  men,  and  while  the  col¬ 
ored  brother  has  bis  own  peculiar  temptations, 
he  has  also,  certain  good  traits  in  bis  nature 
which  make  him  liked  by  the  white  people. 
The  true  negro  has  a  remarkably  bright  and 
cheerful  disposition,  he  is  easily  contented, 
and  finds  happiness  in  simple  things.  While 
there  are  some  vicious  ones  who  trouble  soci¬ 
ety,  the  mass  of  our  negro  laborers  are  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  not  easily  led  into  strikes. 
And  there  is  progress  among  them  in  building 
of  better  homes,  which  means  greater  privacy 
of  life  and  better  opportunity  to  develop  a 
purer  form  of  society.  When  we  are  tempted 
to  judge  harshly  those  who  have  been  so  snort 
a  time  reclaimed  from  savagery,  we  should 
remember  how  sloW  has  been  the  upward 
progress  of  the  white  race,  and  how  with  its 
greater  opportunities  we  have  often  to  mourn 
over  the  terrible  wickedness  against  which 
the  Church  seems  to  make  headway  so  gradu¬ 
ally.  To  say  that  any  race  cannot  ne  elevated 
and  freed  from  its  peculiar  temptations  is  to 
despair  of  that  “grace  of  God  which  bringetb 
salvation  to  all  men.  ” 

The  Voice  inculcates  a  repentance  that  i^ 
genuine;  that  needs  not  to  be  repented  of: 

The  penitence  of  Congressman  Breckinridge 
does  not  show  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentence. 
He  has  admitted  his  guilt  to  his  brethren  in 
the  church,  professed  repentance,  and  pleaded 
for  forgiveness.  The  church,  it  is  reported, 
puts  faith  in  his  contrition,  but  will  suspend 
him  from  communion  for  several  months. 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  why  does  not  Colonel 
Breckinridge  do  something  to  satisfy  the  just 
claim  of  Madeline  Pollard,  if  he  is  so  patheti¬ 
cally  penitent ;  and  why  does  not  his  church 
make  such  satisfaction  a  condition  of  his  re¬ 
instatement?  He  has  continued  right  along  to 
fight  her  claims  in  court,  and  only  last  week 
his  appeal  was  denied.  We  don’t  believe  in 
hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  repentance  that  goes  farther  than 
the  lips  and  reaches  both  the  heart  and  the 
pocket-book. 


The  Churchman  takes  a  rather  “dissolving 
view”  of  Thanksgiving.  It  would  fain  couple 
it  with  some  other  festival  day,  mindful  that 
“all  the  great  anniversaries  of  religion  follow 
natural  seasons  of  the  year”  save  this  one 
sprung  from  our  American  soil.  We  recall 
that  The  Evangelist  was  once  the  medium  of 
a  pretty  full  interchange  of  “views”  on  this 
subject,  its  valued  correspondent,  the  late 
Dr.  George  C.  Noyes,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Lutheran  Observer  in  favor  of  bringing 
this  great  Church  and  family  day  festival 
forward  to  the  12th  of  October,  or  so.  The 
discussion  was  widely  noticed  at  the  time,  but 
nothing  came  of  it,  save  the  conviction  that 
no  change  was  likely  to  be  made  in  the  time 
of  its  announcement  by  the  President  and  our 
governors  generally.  It  is  no  small  argument 
for  its  present  fixity  in  the  final  week  of  No¬ 
vember  that  our  governors  consent  to  it  and 
mostly  reenforce  the  proclamation  made  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  The  very  fact  of 
the  isolation  of  this  American  Thanksgiving 
Day,  as  regards  all  other  days  of  festival, 
gives  it  a  special  character  and  prominence. 
There  can  be  no  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
touching  the  appointment.  And  the  tender 
sentiments  and  worthy  traditions  which  have 
gathered  about  its  observance  during  more 
than  two  hundred  years  must  be  less  vividly 
recalled  and  less  venerated  by  the  children  of 
New  England  and  all  who  nold  with  tbeni, 
than  at  present,  ere  any  change,  such  as  is 
here  suggested,  will  be  likely  to  be  entered 
upon.  We  quote : 

“That  the  national  festival  of  Thanksgiving, 
appointed  every  year  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  appointed  at  the  wrong 
date,  is  apparent  to  every  one.  If  it  be  ke^ 
by  the  people  in  general  as  the  Puritan  festi¬ 
val  was  kept,  it  anticipates  the  anniversary 
season  which  follows  a  month  later,  and 
which  men  of  ^1  denominations  •  know  as 
Christmas.  If  i|  be  considered  a  harvest 
festival,  it  is  at  least  a  month  too  late  for  the 
joy  of  harvest.  The  crops  have  been  gathered— 
corn  and  wine  and  fruit  taken  from  the  fields 
long  before  Thanksgiving  arrives,  amid  its 
snow  and  sleet  and  nonheast  winds.  The 
festival  falls  in  fact  between  wind  and  water ; 
it  is  neither  Ingathering  nor  Yule. 

“The  practical  result  of  this  incongruity  is 
that  the  day  is  seldom  observed  as  it  should 
be,  either  as  a  religious  or  secular  holiday. 
The  turkey  is  killed  and  the  place  of  business 
deserted  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  autumn  is 
so  far  advanced  that  the  coming  winter  is 
more  in  mind  than  the  passed  season  of  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in 
some  years  makes  the  occasion  still  more  de¬ 
tached  from  the  associations  of  fields  recently 
reaped,  and  vineyards  and  orchards  recently 
stripped  of  their  bountiful  fruits.  The  pro¬ 
per  way  in  which  to  celebrate  Tbimksgiving 
IS  as  a  religious  festival,  accompanied  with  a 
o.ertain  amount  of  secular  and  domestic  re¬ 
joicing.  The  material  feast  at  home  should  be 
the  human  side  of  that  joy  which  has  first 
evidenced  itself  in  an  act  of  public  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  to  God  in  His  house  of  prayer. 

“In  every,  way  the  end  of  November  is  ill 
adapted  for  iifae  great  national  thanksgiving 
of  Amercia.  It  is  at  present  neither  a  har¬ 
vest  festival  nor  an  occasion  when  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  year  can  be  surveyed  and  their 
success  estimated.  Nor  does  it  coincide  with 
any  secular  anniversary,  like  Columbus  Day, 
nor  with  any  religious  anniversary,  like 
Christmas.  It  is  among  all  human  celebra¬ 
tions  set  in  a  time  the  most  incongruous,  irra¬ 
tional,  and  absurd.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  coming  at  such  a  time,  it  has  quite 
outlived  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  unworthily 
observed.  The  only  purpose  it  at  present 
serves  is  to  give  a  breathing  spell  of  twenty- 
four  hours  to  overworked  people.  To  others 
it  is  an  excuse  for  idleness,  and  carries  with 
it  no  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  religion  at  alL 

“Yet  Thanksgiving  Day  might  and  should  be 
the  great  day  when  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
religious  gratitude  unite  in  the  calm  hours  of 
early  autumn  to  keep  high  and  solemn  festi¬ 
val.  One  way  of  rendering  men’s  minds  alive 
to  the  notion  that  the  day  is  associated  with 
the  ingathering  of  crops  and  the  close  of  the 
earth’s  working  season,  is  to  antedate  it  at 
least  a  month  Unless  it  be  thus  antedated,  it 
is  likely  eventually  to  become  a  festival  in  no 
real  sense  of  the  word,  except  so  far  as  a  tes- 
tival  may  ^  held  to  consist  in  pagan  hilarity, 
the  slaughter  of  turkeys,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  idleness.” 
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Second  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministr/. 


CHAPTER  XIX.— THE  THIRD  PRBACHING 
TOUR. 

Matt.  ix.  35-xi.  1 ;  xiii.  54 — xiv.  12  ;  Mark  vi. 

1-29;  Luke  ix.  1-9. 

Golden  Text. — Then  saithHe  unto  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the 
laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest,  that  He  send  forth  laborers 
into  His  harvest. — Matt.  ix.  37,  38. 

It  was  very  much  according  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  as  it  everywhere  manifests  itself,  that 
the  people  of  Nazareth  should  have  found  it 
hard  on  Jesus’  return  from  His  first  absence 
from  home  (Luke  iv.  14  29)  to  think  of  their 
fellow-townsman  as  the  Messiah.  Their  re¬ 
jection  of  Him  on  ^hat  occaiion  showed  them 
to  be  dull-minded  and  brutal,  but  it  did  not 
perhaps  argue  them  so  guilty  as  appears  to  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  recorded  facts  with 
regard  to  Jesus’  Messiahship.  At  all  events, 
our  Lord  thought  it  was  due  to  His  fellow- 
townsmen  to  give  them  one  more  opportunity. 
He  had  now,  by  His  power  over  demons,  en¬ 
tirely  proved  His  Messiahship  to  all  who  were 
not  perversely  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
it ;  He  had  shown  the  limitless  extent  of  His 
power  by  raising  Jairus’  daughter  from  the 
dead.  His  fame  had  gone  abroad  through  all 
Galilee:  it  was  impossible  that  His  fellow- 
townsmen  were  not  aware  of  many  of  His 
deeds  as  well  as  of  His  enormous  popularity 
and  numerous  adherents ;  He  would  now  give 
them  one  more  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
Him.  His  sisters  were  living  in  Nazareth 
(Mark  vi.  3),  having  probably  married  befdre 
the  removal  to  Capernaum  of  Jesus  with  His 
mother  and  brothers  (John  ii.  12) ;  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  to  visit  them  was  one  of  His  motives 
in  going  to  Nazareth. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  we  are  told 
(Mark  vi.  1)  that  Hi*  discipiea  follow  Hini  to 
Nazareth.  When  last  we  heard  of  them,  nine 
of  the  Twelve  had  been  left  outside  the  door 
of  Jairus’ house  (v.  3).  It  seems  probable  that 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  last  lesson 
Jesus  observed  some  secrecy  in  leaving  the 
house  of  Jairus.  Perhaps  He  went  “by  the 
way  of  the  roofs,”  as  He  afterward  cx>unselled 
His  disciples  to  do  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  (Matt.  xxiv.  17).  At  all  events,  when 
He  reached  Nazareth  He  had  so  strong  a  body¬ 
guard,  that  anything  like  the  violence  offered 
Him  on  His  former  visit  (Luke  iv.  29)  was  im¬ 
possible. 

We  are  not  told  what  it  was  that  He  said  in 
the  synagogue  (Mark  vi.  2),  but  we  see  that 
the  very  objections  made  by  the  people  of 
Nazareth— that  they  knew  all  about  Him  and 
His  upbringing  and  knew  that  He  had  bad 
no  superior  advantages — were  in  fact  proof  that 
He  had  received  a  special  endowment.  They 
did  not  deny  His  wisdom  or  His  powers ; 
whence  did  He  get  them,  indeed,  if  not  from 


above?  A  celebrated  scholar  translates  into 
French  the  last  clause  of  verse  3  as.  And  He 
trail  for  them  only  a  mibject  of  eritiri»m. 
Though  not  a  literal  translation,  it  very  cor¬ 
rectly  renders  the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek 
(scandalize),  and  incidently  conveys  an  impor¬ 
tant  warning.  A  much  more  striking  and  im¬ 
pressive  warning  is  that  conveyed  by  verse  5. 
Immediately  after  proving  (see  last  lesson) 
His  power  over  natural  forces,  over  human 
nature,  over  the  spirit  world,  and  over  death 
itself.  He  is  baffled,  not  by  unbelief,  but  by  a 
sneering,  faultfinding  spirit.  There  is,  then,  we 
learn  from  this  incident,  a  limit  to  “the  wide 
ness  of  God’s  mercy” ;  it  is  not  in  intellectual 
blindness,  not  in  the  lack  of  spiritual  appre¬ 
hension,  not  even  in  man’s*  sinfiil  nature  or 
conduct,  but  in  his  will ;  that  being  per¬ 
verse,  there  is  no  hope.  Here  in  Nazareth 
Jesus  did  just  miracles  enough  to  show  that 
neither  His  power  nor  His  compassion  had 
failed,  and  then  left  them  to  themselves. 

From  Nazareth  Jesus  went  about  as  He  had 
twice  before  done  (Lessons  XI.  and  XVI.)  on 
a  preaching  tour  through  the  close  clustering 
towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  (Josephus  says 
there  were  no  less  than  240).  He  assuredly 
saw  that  a  crisis  in  His  own  life  was  ap 
preaching ;  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  and 
the  increasing  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes 
would  inevitably  conspire  together  for  this. 
This  fact,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (Matt.  ix.  36),  spiritually  starved  by  their 
rabbis,  who  gave  them  stones  for.  bread,  led 
Jesus  to  take  a  step  also-  called  for  by  the 
needs  of  the  training  of  the  Twelve ;  He  began 
to  eeml  them  forth  by  ttro  and  ttro  (Mark  vi. 
7),  as  laborers  in  that  harvest  which  showed 
itself  to  be  so  plenteous  (Matt.  ix.  37,  38). 

The  commission  of  the  Twelve  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  given  by  all  three  Synoptists,  but  that 
of  Matthew  is  very  much  longer  and  more 
comprehensive  than  those  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
A  careful  comparison,  however,  shows  that 
all  these  are  substantially  alike  to  a  certain 
point  (Matt.  x.  5-15 ;  Mark  vi.  7-13 ;  Luke  ix. 
1-6).  And  we  see  that  what  follows  in  Matthew 
(verses  16-4U,  or  perhaps,  17-38)  could  hardly 
have  been  spoken  at  this  time.  This  section 
treats  of  trials  (17-23)  to  which  certainly  the 
Apostles  were  not  now  exposed,  but  which 
were  subsequently  their  lot.  And  it  gives 
reassurances  (24-32)  and  warnings  (88-38) 
which  would  certainly  be  needed  under  such 
trials  as  were  here  described,  but  which  would 
hardly  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Apostles 
at  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 
Indeed,  this  portion  of  their  commission,  if  it 
had  been  given  them  at  this  time,  would  only 
have  bewildered  and  discouraged  them.  Still, 
it  was  entirely  appropriate  for  MaUhew  to  fol¬ 
low  here  his  usual  plan  of  gathering  together 
all  that  bears  upon  one  idea.  All  that  is  here 
is  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
Apostolate,  and  it  was  all  realized  in  the  end. 
The  passage  belongs  to  the  period  of  chapter 
xxiv.,  or  even  to  a  later  period,  and  its  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  found  scattered  in  many  places 
jn  Mark  and  Luke. 

Returning  to  the  commission  evidently  given 
at  this  time,  we  find  that  the  field  of  the 
Apostles’  labors  was  restricted  to  those  lout 
nheep  of  the  hou*e  of  Israel  (Matt.  x.  6)  whose 
neglected  and  prostrated  condition  had  so 
moved  our  Lord’s  compassion  (ix.  8).  Neither 
the  Samaritans  nor  the  Gentiles  were  to  have 
any  part  in  their  ministry.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  temporary  restriction  (xxviii.  19), 
but  it  was  essential  so  long  as  their  Lord  was 
on  earth,  because  the  nature  of  His  Messiah - 
ship  necessarily  limited  His  personal  labors  to 
His  own  people,  and  they  were  now  simple 
helpers  in  His  present  work.  As  to  their 
preaching,  it  also  was  restricted. 

They  were  to  announce  that  the  Kingdom 


had  come  (x.  7)  and  call  men  to  repent  (Mark 
V.  12),  but  they  were  not  to  announce  the 
Messiah.  Though  entirely  convinced  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they  still,  and  until 
after  the  Ascension,  entirely  misunderstood  the 
character  of  His  Messiahship,  and  any  teach¬ 
ing  of  theirs  on  this  head  must  have  been 
misleading.  Nor  were  they  to  preach  in  the 
synagogue,  as  Jesus  did.  For  this  they  were 
not  competent ;  their  preaching  was  to  be  as 
they  went  (Matt.  x.  7)  from_  house  to  house. 
They  were  to  seek  out  a  well-disposed  house¬ 
hold  (vs.  11)  as  a  nucleus  for  their  work. 
Both  because  they  were  His  representatives 
and  to  prove  that  they  spoke  with  authority, 
they  had  power  to  work  miracles  (8)  ;  but  in 
this  verse  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
grouping  of  events  of  several  periods.  Neither 
Mark  nor  Luke  say  anything  about  raising  the 
dead,  nor  even  about  healing  lepers,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  did  either  at 
this  time. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  Jesus  gave  them 
directions  as  to  their  behavior — the  courtesy, 
gentleness,  wisdom  (12,  16)  that  became  the 
servants  of  God.  It  is  also  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  His  direction  to  make  no  provision 
for  the  necessities  of  the  journey,  while  in 
jtrinciple  of  permanent  obligation,  was  in  detail 
applicable  only  to  the  time  then  present. 
They  were  going  through  a  friendly  country ; 
to  entertain  strangers  was  a  duty,  usually 
practiced  with  delight,  and  certain  to  be  so  in 
their  case,  as  disciples  and  representatives  of 
One  so  enthusiastically  admired  as  Jesus  was 
at  this  period.  Later  (Luke  xxii.  35,  36) 
they  received  different  orders. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  they 
were  not  to  force  their  mission  upon  any 
one ;  this  was  in  part  a  temporary  restriction, 
due,  like  the  others,  to  their  immaturity  as 
religious  teachers.  But  in  part  their  work 
was  conditioned,  as  with  their  Lord,  by 
willingness  to  receive  on  the  part  of  those 
who  heard.  All  three  of  the  Gospels  gave 
the  direction  (Matt.  x.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  11 ; 
Luke  ix.  5)  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the 
feet  as  a  testimony  against  such.  The 
limit  of  the  blessing,  we  here  learn  again,  is 
in  the  will  of  man.  The  whole  Gospel  story 
hardly  contains  a  more  awful  teaching. 
Though  the  latter  verses  of  Matthew'  (x.  39-42) 
are  not  given  by  Mark  and  Luke,  they  appear 
to  be  a  part  of  this  first  commission.  Verse 
39  was  indeed  not  merely  spoken  here ;  it  is 
a  favorite  thought  with  Jesus.  We  find  it  six 
times  in  the  Gosi>els,  attributed  to  four  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  (Matt.  xvi.  25 ;  Luke  xvii.  33 ; 
John  xii.  5).  The  rest  of  the  passage  shows 
(vs.  40)  that  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  His 
disciples,  but  no  less  also  with  God ;  that  the 
reward  is  not  according  to  the  measure  of 
performance,  but  of  the  fulfillment  of  duty 
(41),  and  that  our  Judge  has  not  earthly 
standards ;  that  though  all  are  not  called  to 
the  same  w’ork,  all  are  equally  honorable  who 
do  their  work  in  the  right  spirit. 

Having  given  them  their  commission,  Jesus 
sent  the  Apostles  forth  by  two  and  two,  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  order  given  in  Matt.  x.  2-4.  This 
ttro  atid  tiro  order  was  the  rule  of  Jesus 
(xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xiv.  13)  and  of  the  early 
Church  (Acts  viii.  14,  xiii.  2.  xv.  39,  40),  and 
would  be  wisely  imitated  by  the  missionaries 
at  the  present  day.  Probably  these  first  mis- 
•sidnUfiSs'made  but  brief  trips,  returning  often 
to  Jesus,  wherever  He  might  be ;  He  himself 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  breaking 
fresh  ground  (Matt.  xi.  1),  which  probably 
they  afterward  entered  upon. 

Their  mission  increased  the  fame  of  Jesus. 
Herod,  the  tetrarvh,  heard  of  all  that  was  done 
(Luke  ix.  7)  immediately  on  his  return  from 
his  distant  castle  of  Maohserus,  where  he  had 
been  keeping  his  birthday.  It  is  not  sur- 
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prising  that  he  was  miieh  [terple-ved,  for  his 
conscience  was  disturbed.  John  the  Baptist  had 
long  been  confined  in  “the  hot  darkness*’  of 
the  dungeon  keep  of  Machterus.  Herod,  who 
(Josephus  says)  believed  that  John  had 
political  views  often  called  him  to  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  heard  him  gladly  (Mark  vi.  20),  that 
is,  with  the  curious  interest  of  one  who  enjoys 
a  superficial  excitement ;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  John  had  boldly  denounced  his  in¬ 
cestuous  marriage  with  his  brother’s  wife, 
Herodias— the  wife,  not  of  the  Tetrarch,  hut 
of  another  brother  Philip,  who  was  living  as  a 
private  man  of  wealth  in  Jerusalem.  The  story 
of  how  the  wicked  and  unscrupulous  woman 
compassed  the  prophet’s  death  need  not  be 
told ;  it  is  both  familiar  and  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  ;  hut  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  process  of  mind  by  which  Herod,  a 
Sadducee,  and  therefore  a  materialist  (Acts 
xxiii.  8)  came  to  hold  the  curious  belief  that 
John,  who  in  his  lifetime  did  no  miracle 
(John  X.  41)  “had  graduated  in  another  world,” 
and  therefore  do  these  powers  work  in  him  (Mark 
vi.  14).  It  was  a  morbid  curiosity  which 
made  Herod  desire  to  see  Jesus,  for  whom  he 
thus  accounted  (Luke  ix  9),  and  not  a  spir¬ 
itual,  or  even  intellectual  yearning.  And 
therefore  Jesus  did  not  now  respond  to  his 
desire,  nor  when  at  last,  on  the  dreadful  day 
of  His  trial  He  was  brought  before  Herod, 
would  He  gratify  His  curiosity  by  so  much  as 
a  word,  far  less  by  the  miracle  for  which  he 
hoped  (Luke  xxiii.  8,  9). 

So  in  to-day’s  lesson  we  are  shown  the  two 
classes  whom  Jesus  cannot  help :  those  who 
inll  not  come  to  Him  (John  v.  40),  those  who 
seek  Him  from  motives  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  unnatural,  outside  the  true  sphere  of 
humanity.  Low  motives  many  of  us  have 
who,  thank  God,  are  sought  and  found  of 
Him— motives  of  selfishness,  of  fear,  of  “oth¬ 
er  worldliness,”  but  no  sin  of  human  frailty 
can  separate  us  from  His  love.  It  is  oqly  a 
determined  separation  of  ourselves  from  Him 
that  can  do  that,  or  a  perverse  blindness  such 
as  that  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  Herod.  The  sin 
of  the  Pharisees  and  that  of  the  Sadducean 
Herod  were  essentially  the  same,  though  very 
difi'ereni  in  outward  manifestation. 
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The  Twelve  Chosen.— Mark  iii.  6-19. 

Golden  Text. — 1  have  chosen  you  and  or¬ 
dained  you  that  you  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit.— John  xv.  16. 

Verse  6.  This  lesson  follows  immediately 
upon  that  of  last  Sunday.  The  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  (verses  1-5)  de¬ 
feated  the  plot  which  the  Pharisees  had  laid 
to  discredit  Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and 
convict  Him  of  a  breach  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Enraged  and  mystified  by  their  failure,  the 
Pharisees  straighticay,  without  loss  of  time, 
proceeded  to  devise  new  plots.  To  this  end 
they  even  made  overtures  to  the  Herodi- 
ans,  the  adherents  of  Herod’s  sons,  with  whom 
they  were  always  at  enmity,  partly  because  the 
Herodians  were  Sadducees,  but  chiefiy  because 
they  were  favorable  to  the  Roman  rule,  which 
the  Pharisees  abhorred. 

Verse  7.  Amid  the  enthusiastic  multitudes 
Jesus  might  have  been  safe  from  their  plots, 
but  this  was  not  His  way.  He  would  raise  no 
disturbance  nor  arouse  partisan  animosity 
among  those  who  had  been  attracted  to  Him, 
but  rather,  would  withdraw  from  Capernaum 
to  some  quiet  place  on  the  seaside  where  He 
could  go  on  undisturbed  with  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  certainly 
did  not  diminish  the  number  of  His  followers.  I 

Verse  8.  From  Jerusalem  and  Idumea  tAn-  | 
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cient  Edom)  in  the  far  southeast,  and  from 
Perea,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  and  the 
half  heathen  district  of  the  Decapolis  (Matt, 
iv.  25),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  from 
Phienicia  in  the  north,  where  the  two  famous 
cities.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  overlooked  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  multitudes  came  to  Him. 

Verse  9.  Our  Lord  always  liked  order  and 
seomliness  of  conduct.  Though  always  will¬ 
ing  to  move  among  the  multitude  and  never 
shrinking  from  the  touch  of  any,  when  He 
taught  He  liked  to  withdraw  a  little  from 
them,  taking  His  seat  on  a  slight  elevation 
(Matt.  V.  1)  or  in  a  boat  (xiii.  2).  This. 
boat  (Revised  Version)  probably  belonged  to 
one  of  His  disciples. 

Verse  10.  The  teaching  follows  after  a 
great  number  of  works  of  mercy,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  Jesus  (before  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  Luke  vi.  17-19 ;  before  the 
day  of  teaching  at  Bethsaida  Julias,  Matt, 
xiv.  14,  compare  Mark  vi.  34,  etc.).  The 
word  plagues  (literally  scourges)  means  dis¬ 
eases.  Illness  was  usually  held  to  be  a  scourge 
or  punishment  from  God. 

Verse  11.  The  confession  of  the  unclean 
spirits  was  made,  of  course,  in  the  person  of 
those  possessed  hy  them.  It  is  very  striking 
that  these  demons  were  always  aroused  to 
excitement  by  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  that 
they  always  owned  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

Verse  12.  They  could  not  make  Him  known. 
Though  they  recognized  in  Him  One  who  had 
dominion  over  them,  it  was  impossible  for 
demons  to  really  know  Him.  Their  testimony 
must  have  been  worthless,  and  therefore 
Jesus  always  forbids  it. 

Verse  13.  Luke  tells  us  that  He  went  up 
into  the  mountain  the  evening  before  and 
spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  momentous  act  of  the  calling 
of  the  Twelve.  The  mountain  has  long  been 
identified  with  a  rather  curious  saddle-shaped 
hill  southwest  of  Capernaum,  called  Hattin, 
but  this  site  is  not  accepted  by  recent  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  whole  country  north  and  west  of 
Capernaum  is  hilly ;  this  spot  was  somewhere 
in  the  high  ridge  overlooking  the  lake.  In 
the  early  morning.  His  friends  finding  Him 
gone,  sought  Him  out.  How  many  of  them 
there  were  we  do  not  know— from  among 
them  He  called  unto  Him  whom  He  himself 
would,  guiding  His  choice  by  His  own  insight 
into  character,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
friendship. 

Verse  14.  From  the  large  number  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  Him  these  Twelve  were  chosen  and 
appointed  to  a  special  work :  to  be  henceforth 
continually  with  Jesus,  specially  taught  by 
Him,  witnesses  of  His  deeds,  that  they  might 
not  only  bear*  testimony  of  Him  afterward, 
but  also  be  links  in  the  chain  binding  Jesus 
to  all  mankind. 

Verse  15.  As  representatives  of  Jesus,  they 
were  to  have  power  to  do  the  things  that 
Jesus  did.  We  never  find  that  any  one  misap¬ 
prehended  the  nature  of  their  miracle-work¬ 
ing  power ;  all  that  they  subsequently  did  re 
dounded,  not  to  their  own  fame,  but  to  that 
of  Jesus  (see  chap.  vi.  12  14;  Luke  ix.  6,  7). 

Verse  16.  Seven  of  the  names  given  in  this 
list  are  familiar  to  us ;  their  owners  had  already 
been  called  to  the  service  and  companionship 
of  ‘Jesus.  Everything  in  their  story  shows 
that  at  least  five  of  them,  Simon  Peter,  Andrew, 
James.  John  end  Matthew  had  the  prospect  of 
wealth  before  them  when  they  left  all  to  follow 
Jesus. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  Twelve,  with  the  com¬ 
monly  received  tradition  as  to  their  life-work 
and  death,  was  given  in  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Lesson  for  October  7tb  (Evangelist  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20th),  to  which  students  of  this  lesson  are 
referred. 
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Mrs.  Gkokox  H.  McQrkw,  Cb'alifiian. 

Miss  Clara.  Fiblo,  Trea  rarer. 

Miss  Oharlottb  A.  Watcrbury,  Suut. 

THE  CHAPTER  “  A  RESERVE  POWER.*’ 

The  work  with  the  summer  corps  of  doctors 
has  gone  steadily  on  from  year  to  year.  The 
season  just  closed  has  been  busier  than  ever ; 
not  that  there  were  so  many  more  cases  of 
illness,  but  that  they  seemed  to  be  aggravated 
by  the  destitution  of  the  previous  months.  The 
doctors  reported  altogether  171  cases,  of  which 
fifty-two  required  special  nursing,  involving 
frequent  or  daily  visits  for  a  long  time  ;  thirty - 
two  sick  persons  were  sent  to  different  hos^ 
pitals,  thirty-four  were  referred  to  churches 
or  other  organizations  for  aid,  and  sixteen 
(seven  of  whom  were  mothers  with  babies), 
were  sent  to  the  country.  We  gave  aid  in  the 
way  of  food  134  times,  and  filled  180  of  the 
doctors’  prescriptions,  besides  distributing 
cod  liver  oil,  beef  extract,  fruit  syrups,  and 
various  delicacies  supplied  to  us  by  kind 
friends  (chiefiy  members  of  the  Order),  and 
clothing  when  it  was  needed.  Several  times 
when  arrangements  had  been  made  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  hospital  or  for  a  fresh  air  outing, 
the  patient’s  courage  failed,  and  all  the  labor 
went  for  naught ;  but  usually  the  confidence 
inspired  by  nurse  or  Friendly  Visitor  overcame 
the  natural  dread  of  the  unknown.  As  a  rule, 
the  workers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
some  definite  good  result  from  their  visits, 
and  the  doctors  have  frequently  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  what  had  been  done. 

Dr.  Deane  writes:  “Lately  on  my  second 
round  of  my  district,  I  have  heard  many 
words  of  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  treated  the  cases  sent  you,  and  I  wish 
myself  to  thank  you  very  earnestly  for  your 
kind  assistance.  I  always  think  of  you  as  a 
reserve  power.  When  I  can  do  nothing  for  a 
atient,  I  always  kn^w  how  to  leave  it  in  good 
ands. 

Dr.  Little  says,  in  a  note  to  Miss  Water- 
bury,  speaking  of  her  action  in  regard  to  the 
cases  referred  by  him  to  us:  “It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  say  that  the  same  entirely 
meets  with  my  approval,  and  that  your  action 
in  each  case  has  been  everything  one  could 
desire.  I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Chapter  and  all  connected  with  it, 
“  For  your  information  I  quote  from  my  final 
report  to  Dr.  Morris  of  the  season’s  work ; 
"rhe  King’s  Daughters  have  been  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  me,  and  judging  from  what  little 
experience  I  have  had  of  their  work  and  its 
objects,  I  would  say  their  mission  is  a  noble 
one,  and  their  charitable  labors  among  the 
poor  of  this  city  are  of  the  most  practical 
character.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
organization,  and  in  each  instance  where  I 
have  called  upon  them  to  assist  some  poor 
and  deserving  family,  they  have  promptly  re- 
TOrted,  and  have  done  more  than  I  expected. 
Before  making  an  appeal  to  these  excellent 
ladies,  I  have  satisfied  mvself  that  the  people 
requiring  help  were  worthy  objects  of  a  little 
charity.  ’  ” 

And  the  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Summer 
Corps  also  writes  to  Miss  Waterbury:  “I  can 
just  now  take  the  time  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  compliance  with  my  request  for  a 
report  of  all  cases  referred  to  your  practical, 
efficient  missionary  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  physicians  of  the  ‘Summer  Corps.’ 

“The  results  accomplished  through  the 
agency  and  aid  of  ‘The  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons’  have  been  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in 
helping  the  worthy  needy,  in  relieving  dis¬ 
tress.  sickness,  or  misery,  as  well  as  in  some 
undoubted  instances  saving  life. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  assure  your  Tenement 
House  Chapter  of  these  facts  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  in  well  doing  In  His  Name. 

“Sincerely  and  truly, 

“Moreau  Morris.” 

To  do  this  work  has  cost  us.  for  nurse’s  sal¬ 
ary  and  for  food  and  medicine,  $171.61,  and 
we  received  in  donations  for  our  nursing  fund 
only  $186.18,  so  that  it  leaves  that  fund  $85.  4k 
in  arrears,  and  we  still  have  constant  demands 
upon  it.  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 
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Hie  Children  at  Home. 


HER  MAJESTY. 

Hf  r  Majiwtr  comes  when  the  son  goes  down 
\nd  clnmbers  up  to  her  throne,  my  knee ; 

Her  roy»l  robe^s  n  small  white  gown. 

And  this  is  her  Majesty's  stem  decree : 

“  Let  me  know  when  the  Sandman  passes  by. 

Kor  we’re  going  to  speak  to  him.  you  and  I." 

“  There  was  once  a  monarch  of  old,'’  1  say, 

“  Who  sat  where  the  beach  and  the  breakers  met. 

‘  Ro’l  back !  ’  be  said  to  the  waves  one  day, 

'  For  the  royal  feet  mxist  not  be  wet !  ’ 

Bnt  the  waves  rolled  on.  For  things  there  be.” 

I  tell  her.  ”  that  mind  not  majesty. 

“  And  silent  and  shy  is  the  Sandman  old. 

And  never,  I’m  sure,  since  the  world  began. 

Has  any  one  seen  the  sands  of  gold, 

Or  spoken  a  word  to  the  kind  old  man : 

Hut  perhaps,  when  the  twilight’s  gold  turns  gray. 

V'ou  may  see  the  old  Sandman  pass  this  way.  - 

*'  For  your  Majesty's  eyes  are  young  and  bright. 
Though  mine  with  the  dust  of  time  are  dim— 

And  possibly  queens  have  a  clearer  sight 
Than  subjects  who  sway  to  a  sovereign’s  whim. 

But  I’ll  watch  for  him.  Sweetheart  and  Queen.”  I  fay, 

”  And  speak  if  I  see  him  pass  this  way.” 

Rut  the  Sandman  came !  for  the  young  eyes  drooped. 
And  the  small  mouth  curved  in  a  drowsy  smile. 

I'hen  down  to  her  Majesty's  lips  I  stooped, 

And  kissed  her,  and  whispered  a  prayer  the  while : 

‘  U  Tbou  that  giveth  Thy  loved  ones  sleep. 

This  night  her  Majesty  safely  keep !  ” 

—Edgar  Wade  Abbot,  in  The  Independent. 


WALKINO  ON  THE  SUNNI  SIDE. 

We  were  walking  along  that  chilly  autumn 
morning  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  when 
luy  friend  said,  “How  foolish  we  are  to  stay 
on  this  side  when  we  can  so  easily  cross  over 
and  be  in  the  sun  ”  Our  wraps,  which  were 
too  light  for  the  shady  side,  were  just  heavy 
enough  for  the  warmer  one,  and  the  genial 
sun  and  its  brightness  shining  on  us  made  us 
feel  like  different  persons.  Our  blood  that 
had  been  chilled  was  warmed  and  gave 
us  a  comfortable  feeling  and  a  brighter  out¬ 
look  on  the  work  we  were  hastening  to  do. 
All  the  world  seemed  akin  to  us. 

Thinking  of  that  delightful  change  so  soon 
and  so  easily  made,  it  seemed  strange  that  any 
of  us  will  ever  walk  on  the  shady  side  when 
we  can  cross  over  and  get  into  the  sun.  We 
allow  ourselves  to  fill  some  of  our  days  with 
chilly  gloom,  and  nurse  the  ills  incident  upon 
such  an  atmosphere  when,  by  a  little  trouble 
and  thought,  we  might  get  ourselves  into 
the  sunshine. 

Every  home  should  face  the  Father’s  house ; 
it  should  be  built  and  managed  so  that  the  glori¬ 
ous  shining  of  the  light  of  His  kingdom  could 
lighten  every  heart  in  it.  But  poor,  short¬ 
sighted  mortals  that  we  are,  we  build  it  too 
often  without  thinking  of  the  Great  Archi¬ 
tect’s  plan  to  always  have  the  living  rooms 
so  arranged  that  the  brightest  outlook  can 
be  obtained.  We  all  largely  depend  on  at¬ 
mospheric  influences  for  our  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  A  dark,  cool,  rainy  day  makes  us  feel, 
as  the  little  girl  said,  “sort  of  shivery  and 
drizzling  all  over,”  and  atmospheric  distur¬ 
bances  in  the  home  make  us  even  worse 
conditioned.  Sometimes  an  unpleasantness 
comes  into  the  family  circle ;  we  nurse  the 
g^evance,  sit  in  the  shade,  and  brood  over  it ; 
we  are  chilled  to  the  very  core  of  our 
hearts,  and  unfitted  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
our  duties  in  consequence.  Probably  a  few 
hours  after  we  wonder  how  we  could  have 
been  so  upset  over  so  trivial  a  matter,  for 
when  these  grievances  are  taken  to  pieces  and 
analyzed,  we  find  that  they  really  had  nothing 
in  them  to  cause  such  a  disturbance. 

At  such  a  time  do  not  let  us  allow  ourselves 
to  sit  in  the  shade  and  lose  one  precious  hour 
of  the  new  day  God  has  given ;  let  us  rather 
ask  Him  for  this  His  grace  and  help,  then  put 
our  hands  in  His  and  walk  into  the  sunshine. 


What  if  concessions  must  be  made;  let  us 
make  them.  Life  is  too  short  to  nurse  griev¬ 
ances  ;  let  us  make  the  dear  ones  happy  while 
we  may. 

But  sometimes  the  gloom  .settles  over  our 
hearts  because  of  a  real  sorrow.  A  loved  one 
is  called  from  our  home  circle,  who  will  never 
come  back  to  us  in  this  life  there  is  a  vacant 
chair  at  the  table,  we  miss  the  loved  face  that 
smiled  on  us  at  morning,  and  the  cheery  voice 
that  spoke  sweet  words  to  us.  That  is  a  real 
trouble,  we  say ;  how  can  the  sorrowing  heart 
then  get  into  the  sunshine,  and  the  work  of 
life  be  taken  up  again  with  strength  of  pur¬ 
pose?  We  sit  in  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  our 
grief  and  seemingly  forget  that  the  dear  one 
has  crossed  over  into  the  sunshine  of  the  life 
eternal. 

“Why  do  you  cry,  little  boy?”  asked  the  old 
German  pastor,  as  the  child  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  good  old  grandfather’s  silent  form. 
“Grandfather  has  only  gone  home  to  his  Fath¬ 
er’s  home ;  he  is  glad  to  be  there  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  rest  and  peace  of  the  fatherland. 
Go  to  your  work,  my  boy,  and  be  glad  lor 
grandfather  that  he  is  home  at  last.” 

So  let  us  all  pray  each  day  to  be  led  over 
to  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  walking  there 
ourselves  our  little  ones  will  cling  to  our 
gowns,  or  hold  our  hands  and  learn  how  to 
walk  there  with  us.  Point  out  to  them  the 
flowers  that  are  growing  along  life’s  wayside, 
and  so  make  them  see  beauties  they  other¬ 
wise  might  have  missed.  Bid  them  listen 
to  the  sweet  music  of  the  birds,  and  if  there 
be  a  bit  of  hard  road,  show  them  how  to  pass 
over  with  careful  feet  and  not  with  grum¬ 
bling  spirit,  because  there  is  always  much  of 
beautiful  greenery  in  the  line  of  our  travel  to 
make  up  for  the  bits  of  dreary  wastes.  Dear 
friends,  young  and  old,  make  the  journey  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  road. 

SrsAK  Teall  Pekry. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  FRIEND. 

He  was  such  a  frail-looking  little  fellow,  as 
he  tugged  away  at  the  rope  of  the  soap  box, 
which  was  doing  duty  as  a  cart.  The  baby 
was  heavy  and  so  cross  that  Donald’s  arms 
ached  so  hard  at  night,  after  carrying  it  about, 
that  he  had  contrived  this  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance.  If  the  soap  box  only  had  wheels,  how 
much  more  easily  he  could  have  drawn  it  over 
the  sidewalk. 

“Halloa,  there,  little  father!  Where  are 
you  going  with  your  new  vehicle?  Going  to 
apply  for  a  patent  on  it?  Might  make  your 
fortune !”  and  Tim,  the  newsboy,  who  had 
disposed  of  his  first  edition  of  papers,  took 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  the  baby  laughed  aloud 
because  of  the  speed  of  his  double  team. 

Donald  was  the  “little  father”’ of  the  street. 
There  were  a  number  of  “little  mothers” 
who  took  care  of  the  baby  brothers  and  sisters 
all  day  while  their  mothers  went  out  to  work. 
Kind  ladies  who  felt  serry  for  these  “little 
mothers”  got  up  picnics  for  them,  or  gave 
them  a  week  in  the  country  for  a  blessed 
change  and  rest,  but  somehow  nobody  had 
thought  of  that  “little  father.” 

“You  ought  to  get  a  country  week,  little 
father,"  said  Tim.  “If  I  had  money  enough 
I’d  give  you  that  treat.  You  see  winter’s 
going  t*  set  in  soon,  and  you  haint  had  any 
fun  this  summer.” 

“Can’t  help  it,”  Donald  said,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head.  “We  haint  got  any  girls  to  take 
care  of  the  baby,  and  the  other  boys  don’t 
take  to  the  job.  Mother’s  got  to  have  some¬ 
body.” 

Just  at  that  moment  they  saw  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  walking  with  a  cane  and  coming  toward 
them.  He  could  not  walk  fast  because  he 
had  rheumatism  in  his  knees.  As  soon  as  Tim 
saw  him  he  dropped  the  rope  and  ran  towards 


him.  “Good  morning.  Mr.  Brown!  A  fine 
morning  for  walking !” 

“A  fine  morning,  indeed,  Tim.  If  I  had 
your  young  feet  I’d  skip  over  the  ground 
much  faster.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  could  beat 
all  the  boys  running.  But  who  is  that  little 
fellow  drawing  that  box  with  a  baby  in  it? 
Were  you  not  helping  him?” 

Here  were  two  questions  in  one,  and  Tim 
told  Mr.  Brown  all  about  the  “little  father,” 
and  when  Mr.  Brown  met  him  he  said : 
“Rather  hard  tugging,  little  friend.  Come 
around  the  corner  with  me  and  I  will  fix  you 
out  with  a  better  cart  than  that.  ” 

Tim’s  face  lighted  up  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Mr.  Brown;  he  felt  that  the  “little  father” 
would  get  a  lift  some  way.  Mr.  Brown  was 
knovrn  as  “the  Children’s  Friend.”  He  had  a 
room  in  his  house  fitted  up  with  tools,  where 
he  made  and  mended  toys  for  children,  es¬ 
pecially  poor  children.  He  patched  up  sorry 
places  in  children’s  hearts,  too,  with  the 
kind  words  he  spoke.  Some  people  thought 
it  was  very  queer  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Brown 
should  give  his  time  at  his  age  to  mending  chil 
dren’s  broken  toys,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  like  so  many  little  folks  around  him 
every  day.  But  this  was  the  joy  of  his  life, 
and  the  good  old  man  was  very  happy  in  his 
work.  He  had  lived  a  busy  life,  and  now, 
because  he  was  so  old  and  had  the  rheumatism 
so  much,  he  could  not  go  out  to  business.  He 
had  money  enough  to  get  him  all  the  com¬ 
forts  he  needed,  and  his  grown-up  children 
wondered  why  he  would  stay  in  that  room  so 
much  of  his  time  making  things  for  children. 

The  Children’s  Friend  was  just  as  happy  as 
he  could  be  that  morning,  because  he  had 
found  this  “little  father,”  and  he  took  him 
and  the  baby  right  to  his  room.  The  baby 
began  to  cry  when,  he  thought,  he  was  going 
to  lose  his  ride,  but  Mr.  Brown  gave  him  some 
pretty  blocks  to  play  with.  Then  he  told  the 
“littje  father”  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  he 
put  some  wheels  on  a  cart  he  was  finishing. 

“  I  knew  this  cart  would  be  wanted ;  that  is 
the  reason  I  worked  on  it  all  day  yesterday,” 
and  when  Tim  heard  those  words  his  mouth 
was  stretched  from  ear  to  ear  with  the  broad 
est  kind  of  a  grin. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  a  friend  in  more  ways 
than  one  to  Tim.  Tim  had  given  up  street 
fights  and  all  sorts  of  bad  things  since  he  be¬ 
gan  to  take  papers  to  Mr.  Brown.  The  few 
words  his  customer  had  spoken  to  him  about 
doing  right  had  had  more  influence  on  Tim 
than  all  the  scoldings  and  preachings  he  had 
heard  in  his  whole  life— that  is  what  Tim  told 
Donald. 

When  the  cart  was  all  fixed  the  “little  fath¬ 
er”  put  the  baby  in  and  with  great  pride  he 
drew  it  on  the  homeward  way. 

“That’s  just  what  Mr.  Brown  does  every 
day,”  said  Tim.  “He’s  always  finding  some 
boy  or  girl  that’s  wanting  something  done. 
My  little  sister  ’most  broke  her  heart  over  an 
old  doll  that  fell  off  the  fire-escape  and  broke 
her  head.  I  laughed,  but  Mr.  Brown  said, 
‘Don’t  you  laugh  over  your  little  sister’s  trou 
ble,  Tim.  It’s  real  trouble  to  her,’  he  says. 
Well,  he  fixed  that  doll  up  so  she  was  a  sight 
prettier  than  she  ever  was  before.  You  bet 
sis  never  leaves  her  on  the  fire-escajie  now. 
It  seems  kind  of  strange,  too,  because  that 
old  man  can’t  walk  more  than  two  blocks  at 
once  in  his  best  times,  but  somehow  things 
seem  to  come  in  his  way  just  like  that  old 
soap  box  did.  Anyhow,  if  he  don’t  get  far 
from  home  he  picks  up  lots  of  business.  ” 

“I’m  so  glad  we  met  him,  Tim;  it  was  a 
big  streak  of  luck  for  me ;  bigger  streak  than 
I  ever  had  before  in  all  my  life  I  It’s  better 
than  a  country  week,  because  it  will  stay  the 
whole  year  ’round,  and  I  tell  you  that  fellow 
in  the  cart  is  getting  mighty  heavy.” 
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,“Time  for  the  second  edition.  •‘Goodbye, 
little  father !  ’  See  you  later !”  and  Tim  was 
running  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him 
off  to  Newpaper  Row. 

The  Children’s  Friend  was  tired  w'ith  bis 
walk,  and  the  twinges  of  rheumatism  were 
very  hard  pulls  now  and  then,  but  he  was 
very  happy  to  think  he  had  been  able  to  meet 
“the  little  father”  and  give  him  a  lift  on  his 
weary  road  of  life. 


HE  COVEU  .SING. 

That  was  a  beautiful  little  story  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist  about  Jim,  the  little  col¬ 
ored  boy,  who  was  lame  and  could  not  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  getting  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  but  he  could  stay  at  home  and  sing. 

Think,  dear  children,  how  often  you  are  put 
out  and  say  unpleasant  words  because  you 
cannot  do  just  as  you  please  and  go  just 
where  you  wish.  Did  you  ever  think  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  be  obliged  to  stay  in  the 
house  all  the  while  when  other  girls  and  boys 
were  going  out  and  in  and  having  a  good 
time?  Do  you  think  you  would  be  happy 
enough  to  sing  pleasant  songs  shut  in  your 
room  as  Jim  was? 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jim’s  singing  did 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  young  people  as  well 
as  older  ones.  We  ar^  not  apt  to  sing  when 
we  are  unhappy  or  cross.  When  you  hear  any¬ 
one  singing  about  his  work  or  play  you  feel 
sure  he  must  be  in  a  happy  state  of  mind. 
There  is  something  inspiring  to  hear  mother 
singing  as  she  goes  about  her  household  duties. 
Girls  and  boys  grow  up  and  go  away  from 
home,  sometimes  to  other  lands,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  carry  mother’s  songe  in  their  hearts. 
Mother’s  hymns  have  been  the  means  of  call¬ 
ing  many  a  wanderer  back  to  the  right  road. 

People  who  passed  by  where  Jim  lived  must 
have  heard  his  singing ;  most  likely  they 
stopped  and  looked  around  to  see  whose  voice 
it  was.  And  when  they  saw  the  lame  boy, 
they  probably  asked,  “How  a  boy  afflicted  as 
he  is  could  sing  so  joyously?”  But  Jim  has 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  heart.  He  loves  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  loves  him.  He  can¬ 
not  go  outside  to  work  for  Jesus,  but  he  can 
live  as  a  little  minister  of  His  at  home.  He 
can  go  on  a  mission  of  song,  for  his  voice 
goes  out  beyond  the  room  in  which  he  sings, 
and  the  passer-by  stops  to  listen,  and  he  says 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  very  sweet  to 
the  soul  when  it  makes  such  a  poor  sufferer 
sing  like  that.  Then,  perhaps,  the  listener, 
if  he  has  not  learned  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
is  led  to  seek  Him  and  sing  His  wondrous 
love  and  grace,  too. 

The  song  that  Jim  was  singing  when  the 
missionary  went  into  the  dingy  hut  to  see  him, 
was,  “I  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me,” 
What  a  beautiful  thought !  Poor  boy,  no 
father  nor  mother,  so  badly  hurt  that  he  had 
to  be  on  the  ragged  bed,  yet  he  could  sing 
from  his  heart,  “I  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves 
me.”  I  am  sure  Jesus  must  have  been  right 
there  with  his  suffering  child  and  softened  all 
his  pain  and  whispered  words  of  comfort  to 
him.  S.  T.  P. 


THK  000  THAT  WENT  TO  GHTHOH. 

There  lived  at  Bath  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  a  learned  and  worthy  clergy¬ 
man.  Toby,  a  dog,  was  his  special  favorite, 
and  waddled  after  him  everywhere,  sometimes 
to  his  great  annoyance.  Things  came  to  such 
a  pass  that  Toby  would  even  find  his  way  into 
the  reading  desk  on  a  Sunday.  His  master 
determined  to  stop  this  impropriety,  and  had 
him  locked  up  in  the  stable,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  he  jumped  through  the  glass 
window  and  trotted  up  the  aisle  as  usual. 
He  was  then  put  in  the  wood  hole,  and  bolted 
in.  His  prison  this  time  having  no  windows. 


he  revenged  himself  with  yells,  but  the  wor¬ 
thy  parson  went  to  church  in  peace. 

The  week  revolved  again,  but  when  Satur¬ 
day  noon  had  arrived,  Toby  had  disappeared. 
The  boy  who  cleaned  the  knives  was  sent  to 
the  bam,  but  the  dog  was  not  hunting  rats. 
Nothing  could  .be  heard  or  seen  of  him  that 
day,  and  the  family  retired  to  rest  lamenting 
their  loss. 

Next  morning  no  Toby  appeared  at  break 
fast,  and  the  clergyman  went  quietly  to 
church,  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the 
reading  desk  than  he  caught  the  eye  of  Toby 
twinkling  at  him  out  of  the  darkest  corner. 
The  dog  evidently  could  not  be  stopped  from 
attending  church,  and  was  perniitted  to  do  so 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  tbe  parish 
so  long  as  he  lived. 

A  TREE  TrRNEH  INTO  PAPER. 

A  man  describes  in  tbe  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
a  wonderful  sight  he  saw  recently  at  a  mill 
where  paper  of  pine  tree  pulp  is  made  Our 
young  people  will  be  greatly  interested,  I  am 
sure,  in  reading  about  this  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  man  was  told  to  select  a  tree  standing 
in  the  woods,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  cut 
down  for  him  the  next  morning.  He  watched 
it  during  the  day  undergoing  the  various 
processes  of  paper  making,  and  at  6  o’clock 
that  evening  the  tree  was  paper.  At  midnight 
a  portion  of  it  was  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken 
to  a  printing  office,  and  a  few  of  the  copies  of 
the  next  morning's  paper  were  printed  on  this 
product.  From  a  tree  to  a  printed  newspaper 
in  twenty-four  hours  is  probably  the  best  time 
on  record.  * 


Dear  little  Louise  is  a  bright,  sweet  lassie, 
but  sbe  has  a  strong  tendency  to  contradict  or 
be  on  the  other  side  of  every  discussion  in 
which  she  is  involved.  Her  father  is  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  goes  away  from  home  sometimes  to 
preach.  When  he  gets  back  again,  he  is 
always  glad  to  have  Louise’s  mamma  say  she 
has  been  a  good  little  girl  during  his  absence. 
A  fortnight  ago  he  preached  at  Narragansett 
Pier,  and  when  he  returned  and  met  hie  little 
Louise  at  the  door,  took  her  in  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her,  her  mamma  said:  “I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  Louise  has  been  a  very  good 
little  girl  ”  Louise  thought  a  moment ;  her 
father’s  words  of  approval  were  very  pleasant 
to  hear,  but  her  desire  to  disagree  with  her 
mother  proved  stronger  than  love  of  praise, 
and  she  said  knowingly,  “Oh,  well,  you  tant 
see  me  inside.” 


How  is  it  that  we  like  the  coats  and  the 
garments  even  better  when  the  seamstress  is 
dead  than  we  did  when  she  was  actually  mak¬ 
ing  them?  That  is  a  tender  mystery  in  life. 
It  is  a  fact  everywhere.  The  little  child’s 
little  toy  becomes  inffhitely  precious  when  the 
tiny  player  can  no  more  handle  it.  And  the 
two  little  shoes  are  the  most  precious  property 
in  the  house  when  the  little  feet  that  wore 
them  are  in  God’s  acre.  Let  us  love  one  an¬ 
other  whilst  we  live.  Not  a  word  do  I  say 
against  the  sentiment  which  enlarges  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  dead,  but  I  would  speak  for  a 
kind  word  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  sitting 
next  you,  and  making  your  own  house  glad 
by  their  deft  fingers  and  their  loving  hearts. 
—Dr.  Parker. 


Patriotism  sometimes  takes  queer  ways  of 
manifesting  itself,  so  much  so  that  its  subjects 
itself  to  the  suspicion  of  being  mere  acquisi¬ 
tiveness.  It  is  recorded  that  the  crew  01  the 
schooner  Relief,  now’  lying  at  an  East  River 
pier.  New  York,  having  in  charge  the  bunting 
which  formerly  flew  from  the  old  warship 
Kearsarge,  have  had  to  defend  the  flags  with 
as  much  vigilance  and  nearly  as  much  force 
against  the  relic  hunters  as  ever  the  old  blue- 
jacketed  crew  did  against  the  rebel  foe.  The 
mania  to  possess  relics  is  one  of  the  strangest 
developments  in  human  life,  for  its  gratifica¬ 
tion  involves  the  destruction  of  what  should 
usually  be  held  sacred. 


THE  SABBATH. 

O  precioas  day  of  sacred  rest. 

Tbe  brifthtest  of  the  seven. 

It  bears  man’s  thoughts  from  earth  away. 
And  lifts  them  ap  to  Heaven. 

AH  throngb  long  ages  it  has  cone. 

With  blessings  in  its  train. 

Rest  to  the  wearied  sons  of  toil 
From  labor’s  binding  chain. 

It  breathes  of  that  primeval  time 
When  God  from  work  did  cease. 

And  o’er  the  new  created  earth 
Were  spread  the  wings  of  peace. 

In  later  days  it  speaks  of  Him 
Who  died  tbe  world  to  save. 

And  on  its  blessed  morning  rose 
Triumphant  from  the  grave. 

B’oreshadow  of  the  promised  rest 
Which  Jesus  bath  in  store 
For  the  redeemed  of  every  age. 

From  every  clime  and  shore. 

Ob.  may  I  spend  those  hallowed  hours. 

When  earth  and  heaven  meet, 

Wittk  Christ  above  and  saints  below. 

In  close  communion  sweet. 

May  the  old  story  of  Christ's  love 
My  active  powers  employ 
Till  the  eternal  Sabbath  dawn. 

And  I  its  rest  enjoy.  .1.  G. 

Phii.adrt.phia. 


THE  FOIIRTH  BEATITrUK. 

If  we  saw  a  man  poor,  without  even  a  place 
to  lay  his  bead  at  night;  spending  all  bis  time 
endeavoring  to  help  others  and  getting  small 
thanks  in  return ;  opposed  by  nearly  every  one  : 
a  patriot  who  saw  his  country  rushing  to  ruin  ; 
an  ardent  Christian  w’ho  saw  his  church  going 
to  pieces ;  a  devoted  son  and  brother  called  by 
his  own  family  a  madman ;  an  enthusiast  for 
righteousness  called  by  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  his  church  “Beelzebub”  ;  arrested  at  last  and 
crucified,  but  not  until  one  of  his  dearest 
friends  had  betrayed  him,  another  had  denied 
him,  and  all  bad  deserted  and  fled  from  him— 
it  would  be  difficult  to  count  such  an  one 
happj’.  But  Jesus — the  Man  of  Sorrows— was 
that. 

When  I  remember  what  small  vexations  spoi  I 
my  peace ;  when  I  see  others  going  about  dole¬ 
ful  as  mutes  at  funerals  for  causes  so  slight 
that  they  are  often  ashamed  to  mention  them  ; 
when  I  see  men  who  believe  they  have  assur 
ance  of  eternal  bliss,  limping  toward  heaven 
and  groaning  because  of  a  flint  or  two  upon 
the  road  that  leads  them  thither,  I  look  at  the 
man  whose  trials  were  greater  than  I  can 
measure,  and  see  him  alone  among  his  griefs, 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  serene,  radiant, 
sparkling.  I  compare  him  with  myself.  In 
every  circumstance  from  which  most  of  us 
expect  beatitude  he  was  almost  infinitely  less 
favored  than  we  are.  But  the  amazing  con¬ 
trast  is,  he  was  *80  glad  and  we  so  sad.  He 
flashed  joy  into  human  life  as  the  sun  flashes 
light.  We  suck  joy  out  of  human  life  as  a 
sponge  absorbs  water.  Between  his  joy  and 
ours  is  the  difference  between  a  lighthouse 
and  a  coal-pit.  Inquire  his  secret!  He  an 
swers:'  I  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous 
ness  My  meat  and  my  drink  is  to  do  tbe 
will  of  Him  that  sent  me. 

That  is  meat  and  drink  I  know  little  of. 
I  hunger  and  thirst  for  many  things :  most  of 
all  for  what  I  call  heaven.  But  my  meat  is 
not  to  do  God’s  will.  It  is  to  get  God  to  do 
mine.  I  see  it  in  my  prayers.  I  begin  to  feel 
that  the  Lord’s  words  are  true. 

(From  Master  and  Men:  by  William  Burnet 
Wright. ) 


It  takes  8,200  mail-cars  to  distribute  Uncle 
Sam’s  mail,  and  the  New  division  alone  re 
quires  bl9  railway  post-clerks  to  handle  it. 
Last  year  these  clerks  handled  1,301.220,.>77 
pieces  of  mail  bound  past  their  division,  of 
which  758,976,1535  w'ere  letters.  To  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  mail  matter 
in  this  number  of  letters,  suppose  they  aver 
age  four  inches  in  length  and  are  laid  end  to 
end.  They  will  stretch  over  a  line  2,975  miles 
long.  All  railway  poet  clerks  must  be  quick 
and  intelligent  and  have  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  tbe  whole  country. 
In  the  second  division  there  are  18,000  post- 
offlces,  and  tbe  clerks  know  every  one. — A 
writer  in  Harper’s  Young  People. 
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PRINTED  ORDERS  OF  SERVICE. 

Churches  are  beginning  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  placing  the  words  of  the  anthems 
sung  by  the  choir  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
In  some  churches  the  words  of  anthems  are 
bound  and  have  their  place  in  the  pews,  like  a 
hymnal.  In  other  churches,  and  by  far  the 
largest  number,  printed  orders  of  service  are 
placed  in  the  pews ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
words  of  the  anthems  and  the  order  of  the 
service  these  cards  contain  the  notices  of 
weekly  meetings  and  such  other  items  as  be¬ 
long  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
church. 

The  Collegiate  Church,  77th  street  and  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Sumner 
Salter  is  organist  and  choirmaster;  South 
Church,  Madison  avenue  and  38th  street,  of 
which  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  is  organist  and  choir¬ 
master;  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Morse,  organist  and  choirmaster; 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dr.  Gabriel  F.  Johnston,  choirmaster, 
are  some  of  the  prominent  churches  in  which 
orders  of  service  are  regularly  distributed  in 
the  pews.  In  the  various  orders  of  service  sent 
to  us  from  time  to  time  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  there  is  but  little  music  announced  but 
that  which  is  of  a  good  character. 

The  Church  Music  Department  of  The 
Evangelist  will  be  glad  to  receive  orders  of 
regular  services  from  churches  throughout 
the  country,  and  makes  a  special  request  to 
organists  and  choirmasters  to  send  notices  of 
their  Thanksgiving  Day  services  which  must 
be  received  not  later  than  Saturday,  Nov.  10th. 

TUNES  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

Our  opinion  has  been  asked  recently  about 
the  propriety  of  adapting  operatic  airs  to 
sacred  words  and  using  them  in  church.  Nu¬ 
merous  citations  have  been  made  of  cases  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  and  many  hymn- 
tunes  have  been  named  as  having  been  drawn 
from  secular  sources,  particular  attention  be¬ 
ing  called  to  many  of  the  old  German  chor¬ 
ales,  which  were  originally  secular  songs. 

We  have  in  these  columns  already  expressed 
our  disapproval  of  the  continuation  of  this 
practice,  admitting,  however,  the  value  of 
certain  well  known  tunes,  notwithstanding 
their  secular  origin.  Most  of  these,  by  con¬ 
tinued  use  in  church,  have  ceased  to  suggest 
their  original  secular  surroundings,  and  have 
become  so  much  a  part  of  the  church  service 
that  if  one  of  them  were  heard  in  its  original 
form  in  the  opera,  one  would  naturally  ex¬ 
claim,  “Why  that  is  one  of  the  tunes  we  sang 
in  church  last  Sunday !” 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  adaptations  by 
Luther  and  others  of  secular  melodies  to  sacred 
words,  we  find  a  different  principle  prevailing. 
In  those  cases  where  secular  melodies  were  to 
be  used  for  sacred  purposes,  the  tempo,  or  rate 
of  movement,  was  altered.  No  more  striking 
example  of  tbe  complete  metamorphosis  of  a 
melody  by  means  of  a  change  of  tempo  can  be 
adduced  than  that  of  the  familiar  Passion 
Chorale,  “O  Sacred  Head  Now  Wounded." 
This  was  originally  a  secular  song  (“Jfetn 
Oemfith  ist  mir  I'eneirrt”)  by  Hans  Leonard 
Hassler.  If  this  chorale  is  sung  in  a  rapid 
tempo,  its  original  secular  character  can  be 
readily  perceived.  In  slow  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  it  becomes  a  deeply  pathetic  melody, 
well  suited  to  the  w’ords  of  the  hymn  to  which 
it  is  usually  sung. 

By  the  observance  of  this  principle  almost 
any  secular  melody  can  be  changed  into  a 
difcnified  hymn  tune.  “  Yankee  Doodle”  played 


slowly,  with  proper  harmonies,  makes  a  fairly 
good  tune  of  7676  double  meter.  But  with  all 
the  good  tunes  in  use  now — those  written  to 
their  respective  hymns  and  those  arranged 
from  secular  sources — we  do  not  need  to  bor¬ 
row  further.  Eminent  composers  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  writing  hymn  tunes  is  beneath 
them,  and  each  new  hymnal  *  contains  fresh 
and  valuable  contributions  to  tbe  music  of 
the  Church. 

The  Church  should  have  a  distinctive  reper¬ 
toire,  and  with  the  mass  of  good  music  already 
in  use,  and  the  large  amount  of  new  original 
works  continually  swelling  the  list,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  borrowing  from  secular 
sources. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  tbe  origin  of  a  few  of  our  familiar  tunes : 

“Antioch”  is  partly  taken  from  The  Messiah, 
the  middle  portion  being  from  the  air,  “Com¬ 
fort  Ye."  The  rest  of  the  tune  is  by  Lowell 
Mason. 

“Christmas”  •  was  originally  an  air  in  Siroe 
(“.VoM  vi  piacque"),  which  was  written  in 
1728.  The  air  was  afterward  adapted  to  Eng¬ 
lish  words  (“He  was  eyes  unto  tbe  blind”)  and 
published  in  a  collection  of  Handel’s  in  1782. 

“Austria”  was  written  for  a  national  hymn, 
and  was  afterward  used  as  the  theme  of  a  set 
of  variations. 

“  Bethany”  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  ballad, 
“Oft  in  the  stilly  night.” 

“Mendelssohn”  (Hark  the  herald  angels 
sing)  is  from  the  cantata,  “Gott  ist  Lkht,” 
written  in  1840. 

“Mozart”  is  the  Do»a  Nobis  Paeem'"  from 
Mozart’s  First  Mass. 

“Seymour”  is  taken  from  Weber’s  opera, 
Oberon.  It  was  arranged  as  a  hymn-tune  by 
T.  B.  Mason,  a  brother,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  The  melody 
and  harmony  only  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  tune,  the  original  rhythm  being  entirely 
discarded.  It  can  be  found  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  opera. 

“Herold”  will  be  found  in  the  overture  to 
TIerold’s  opera,  Zampa. 

“Luther’s  Hymn”  (Great  God, what  do  I  see 
and  heart)  has  erroneously  been  attributed  to 
Martin  Luther.  It  was  originally  a  secular 
song,  and  was  found  in  Joseph  Klug’s  Gesang- 
buch,  published  in  Wittenberg,  1535.  As  the 
hymn,  as  well  as  tbe  tune,  is  also  attributed 
to  Luther,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
the  first  stanza  is  by  the  Rev.  Bartholomaus 
Ringwaldt.  (1530-1599).  The  remaining  three 
stanzas  are  by  the  Rev.  William  Bengo  Colly er, 
D.D.  (1782-1854).  The  hymn  is  an  imitation 
of  the  ^  Dies  Irae.  ” 

In  concluding  this  article,  the  Musical  Edi¬ 
tor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance 
of  Mr.  Hubert  P.  Main,  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  some  of  these  tunes. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Everett  E.  Truette  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton  : 

SiNO,  O  Sing,  ye  Heavens,  by  Louis  Adolph 
Coeme.  A  lengthy  anthem  for  Christmas  for 
soprano  solo  and  chorus,  written  in  a  dramatic 
style.  The  music  is  difficult  and  in  spots  de¬ 
cidedly  unvocal,  and  requires  an  unusually 
experienced  and  highly  proficient  body  of 
singers  to  interpret  it. 

Behold,  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings,  and 
Sing  and  Rejoice,  by  Everett  E.  Truette. 
The  first  of  these  two  Christmas  Anthems  is 
written  for  soprano  solo  and*cborus;  tbe  sec¬ 
ond  is  for  chorus  throughout.  Both  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  good  style,  and  yet  they  present  but 
little  diflSculty.  Choirs  of  limited  experience 
will  find  them  useful.  The  second  of  the  two 
is  more  musical,  the  opening  chorus  being 
particularly  interesting. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New 
York: 

A  Harvest  Song  op  Praise,  by  C.  L.*  Wil 
liams.  An  interesting  sacred  cantata  for  so¬ 
prano  and  contralto  soloists  and  chorus,  occu¬ 


pying  forty  minutes  in  performance,  including 
two  hymns  for  choir  and  congregation.  Parts 
for  small  orchestra  can  be  had  of  the  publishers. 


NEW'  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Coronation 
Hymnal,  by  A.  J.  Gordon  and  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 

George  Hughes  &  Company:  Songs  of  the  Pente¬ 
cost,  for  the  Forward  Gospel  Movement,  by  Charles 
H.  Gabriel  and  Rev.  Isaac  Naylor. 

.Tohn  J.  Hood:  Christmas  Sunbeams  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Annual  No.  IH. 


MALK  QI7AKTKTM  FOB  CHBIf$TMAS  8KKVICK4. 

Washington.  D.  C..  October  17, 1K94. 

To  tbe  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evautrelist : 

Mif  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  very  kind 
offer  of  assistance  in  The  Evangelist  of  the 
11th  inst. ,  may  I  venture  to  ask  your  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  matter  of  musie  for  Christmas. 

I  am  in  charge  of  a  quartet  of  male  voices, 
any  one  of  the  four  being  able  to  sing  a  solo 
creditably.  We  have  a  three  manual  organ, 
with  an  excellent  accompanist  as  organist. 
Our  specialty  is  unaccompanied  quartets.  If 
you  could  recommend  some  ^od  Christ¬ 
mas  music,  I  would  be  obliged.  We  begin  our 
evening  service  by  a  service  of  song,  as  you 
will  see  by  specimens  of  eur  programme  en¬ 
closed  herewith.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
idea  of  having  a  church  music  column  in  the 
paper,  and  I  have  obtained  all  the  recent  pub 
lications  that  you  have  noticed. 

Yours  faithfully,  Gabriel  F.  Johnston, 
Director  of  the  choir  First  Presbyterian 
■Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Careful  inquiry  and  examination  of  the  cat¬ 
alogues  and  stock  of  leading  publishers  show 
that  Christmas  music  for  male  voices  is  very 
scarce.  The  following  list  of  anthems  for 
male  voices  may  be  of  use :  “  Say  where  is  He- 
born,”  Mendelssohn  ;  “Hear  me  when  I  call,’' 
T.  Distin ;  “  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,  ”  E. 
Ford;  “My  sonl  wait  thou  still,’"  F.  J.  Read:: 
“Try  me,  O  God,”  A.  D.  Culley.  These  are 
to  be  had  of  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  21 
East  Seventeenth  Street.,  New  York.  Several 
new  publications  of  G.  Schirmer,  35  Union 
Square,  New  York,  for  male  voices  having 
been  recently  reviewed  in  this  department, 
are  not  mentioned  again. 

The  music  il  services  at  the  South  Churcli 
began  last  Sunday  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Gerrit  Smith.  Several  psalms  w'ere  given 
most  effectively.  The  schedule  for  the  win¬ 
ter  includes  the  “Christmas  Oratorio,"  by 
Bach:  “King  David,”  by  Gerrit  Smith:  “St. 
Paul,”  by  Mendelssohn;  “Redemption,”  by 
Gounod  ;  “Creation.”  by  Haydn,  and  “Prodi¬ 
gal  Son,”  by  Sullivan. 


WEBER  PIANO 

to  its  tone;  that  is  because  It  is  oonstmoted 
from  the  standpoint,  and  in 

this  respect  it  is  disthigotohed  from  any 
other  instrument  made. 
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PARAGON  OF  SONG. 

By  RmI  UR  Cut.  A  new  book  for  Sii^ns' 
SchooUjStnffinir  Clauea,  Conrention*  and  Inati- 
tartes.  The  beat  book  of  ita  kind  erer  published. 
Srerything  in  it  la  new.  Price  50  cents  poatpaid. 

TREBLE  CLEF  CHOIR. 

By  B.  F.  Rut  B  D.  B.  Tttww.  For  women’s  roicea. 
Contains  Sacred  and  Secular  Music.  Glees,  Part 
Sonits,  etc.,  composed  and  arraaired  expressly  fat 
this  book.  Ther.  is  also  a  short  memeatary  court, 
of  instruction  in  the  book.  Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

ELITE  ORGAN  ALBUM. 

Edited  by  P.F.Camplallt.  A  collTCtion  of  Preludes, 
Offertories  and  music  for  all  occasions,  selected 
from  the  works  of  th.  beat  writers.  Price,  ttiOB 
postpaid. 

MUSIC  TABLET 

with  a  condensed  view  of  the  Material  of  Com* 
position.  ShMts  ruled  with  staff  line  and  perfoe* 
atedforteari.|f.  Price  .5  cents  postpaid.  ^ 

'  THB  JOHM  CHVRCH  CO., 
curcnriTATi  -  iitew  tomk-  «»ica«o 


Metropolitan  College  of  Musie, 

19*21  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Opens  a  Spbcial  Coursk  beginning  November  1st,  in 
Chcrch  Music. 

This  course  uill  be  conducted  by  R.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man  (Musical  Editor  of  rbe  Evangelist)  and  John  Cor¬ 
nelius  Griggs.  Various  types  of  C>  arch  Music  will  be 
s' udled  with  a  view  to  comparing  their  desirability  for 
purpose  of  worship,  and  giving  them  satisfactory  rendi¬ 
tion.  Chorus  and  Quartette  Training,  Organ  Plavlog, 
including  Accompanying  of  Choirs,  and  80I0  Singing 
will  be  taken  up.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

John  Cormklius  Qrioos  Sec’y 


The  Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

A  Month//  M Utica!  Magazine. 


Dr.  E.  J,  Hopkins, 

Dr  Chu  W.  Pearce, 
and  Dr.  Chae.  Vincent, 


139  Oxford  Stnot, 
London,  England. 


American  RepremUative;  Mr.  Prri.kt  Durr  Ai.drich, 
Savings  Bank  buildings,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Back  nunibere  of  The  EvangeUet  etmtainlutg  the  prtvUme 
“Organ  TaOit.''  can  be  had  on  appiieation  to  The  Evange- 
Met,  SS  Union  Square  .If.  T.  Citti. 


A  LITTU  HOMB  MISSIONABY  WOBK 

emong  your  frUnde  and  neif^bon  would  he  toteO  them  of 
our  o#er  of  The  EvangeUet  for  thru  month*  to  new  euh- 
ecrlbere  for  twenty-fve  cent*.  If  you  believe  In  The  Evan- 
genet  and  wish  to  see  Its  inffuence  extended,  tMe  ft  or  easy 
‘Seord  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  osic  your  help  to  fart 


HOOK  A  HASTWQS  CO,, 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  In  18S7. 


7/VUsic.  K 

For  Sundav-Schools 
and  Choirs. 

Chrlatnaaa  Glory,  a 

Concert  Exercise  for  Sun-  Uk 

day-Schools;  Usrtsough  y  y  /Sf’SSh 

and  Fillmore.  Beautiful  ^ 

new  Music  and  Recita- 

tioiis.  Frloe,  So.,  6Sc.  par  R  ,  gCv 

doa^^^^etpaJd ;  $4  per  lOO,  notK  A  \ 

Santii  Clan,  on  Tlnie.  a  char- 

mlng  Cantata  for  Sunday-Sphoola, 

by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  Bright  Mu-  ^ 

SIC  and  Dialogue.  Prlo.,  SOo.,  $3 

per  doa.,  not  prepaid. 

Ctariatma.  Corote,  No.  1,  a  IS- 
page  collection  of  new  8.  8.  sonn,  * 

iiy  Fillmore.  Herbert,  Gabriel,  Unseld  and  Danka 
Price,  So.,  SSo.  par  doa.  port-paid:  $4  par  lOO 
not  preprtd. 

Chrirtnaoa  BeeltaHou,  No.  1,  a  selection  of 
.  .ecitations  and  two  Original  Dialogues,  lOo. 

The  IMIleom.  a  Sacred  Cantata  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  meritorious  production.  Price,  SOo.,  $a  par 
doa.,  not  postpaid. 

.nhiloli,  an  Oratorio -Cantata,  for  8.  8.  and 
Choir,  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  flne  thing.  Price, 
30c.,  $3  per  doa.,  not  prepaid. 

While  Shepherd.  Wntehed,  and  other  flne 
Octavo  Anthems,  by  Herbert,  lO  oenta  each. 

The  New-Born  King,  a  Quartet  for  ladiea' 
voices,  by  Gabriel,  lO  oenta. 

Chrtelntna  Koim.  and  other  flne  sheet  songs, 
by  Gabriel,  3S  cents. 

The  above  are  alt  new.  Our  Christmas  Music 
is  unsurpassed.  We  supply  every  need.  A  full 
descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  application.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  monthly  Mutieal  Mettenger  sent  free. 

Cll  I  UflRF  none  MlW.ethSt.CIncliffitl.O. 
ILLinUnC  DnUOior40BlbleHouse.NewYorfc 


Kifty-'two  Organ  TTalka.  22 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  .Tusic  Committee. 

As  usual,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  some 
member  had  a  question  to  ask  the  Chairman.  “What 
do  you  mean  by  different  qualities  of  sound  in  organ 
pipes,  or  fi'/iibre,”  asked  the  non-musical  member; 
“why  do  they  not  all  sound  alike?”  “Well.”  said 
Mr.  Levelhead.  “whether  it  be  a  square,  wooden  flue 
pipe,  or  a  round  metal  one,  the  sound,  or  voice.  Is 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  by  inserting  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  to  partially  stop  the  air  as  it  comes  in, 
and  allow  a  portion  to  pass  up  the  pipe,  and  cause  a 
part  to  strike  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  side, 
or  Up,  and  so  set  the  column  of  air  in  vibration.  But 
la  wooden  flute  does  not  sound  exactly 
ih  like  a  silver  one,  nor  a  wooden  whistle  like 
jj!  a  tin  one.  So  wooden  pipes  give  a  differ- 
;;i  ent  quality  of  tone  from  metal  ones.  So, 

.  too,  the  shape,  arrangement  and  propor- 

:  ;  tion  of  the  parts  vary  the  tone,  just  as  all 
1!  wooden  flutes  do  not  sound  alike.  You 
;  can  buy  a  common  American  flute  for  ten 
l||  dollars,  that  looks  just  like  a  fine  Meyer 
flute  that  costs  fifty  dollars.  But  it  does 
'  *  not  sound  the  same.  You  pay  the  differ- 
j  ence  in  price  for  the  difference  In  tone. 

,  Ih!  “It  takes  skill,  care,  labor  and  money  to 
in  I  produce  the  fine  tone  of  a  Farrand&  Votey 

!»  organ.  From  the  first  preparation  of  the 
r  wood,  or  casting  of  the  metal  of  the  pipe, 
P'  to  the  very  delicate  work  of  shaping,  ar¬ 
il  ranging  and  adjusting  the  component 

III  parts,  known  as  voicing,  the  utmost  care 

l||!  and  skill  are  necessary  to  the  production 
ij!  of  a  perfect  organ  pipe.  The  tone  or  voice 
P;  of  a  fine  organ  is  as  much  its  distinguishing 
■  characteristic  as  it  is  the  tone  of  Patti’s 
voice  that  gives  her  such  a  proud  pre-eml- 
among  singers.  You  can’t  get  a 
\  fine  toned  Farrand  &  Votey  organ  for 

\H|l  the  price  of  a  cheaply  built,  poor  toned 
YHt  organ,  any  more  than  you  can  buy  a 
H!'  Jorgensen  chronometer  watch  for  the  price 
*  ,  of  a  common  Waterbury.”  , 

They  all  agreed  with  the  watchmaker 


wf  The  Soig  Book  (or  tho  Period  l 

IKsONaS  FOR  ALL  CHRiaTIANSI 

III  BONOS  FOR  ALL  NATIONB  I 

IT  FULL  OF  Lire  AND  SUNSHINK 

fateraaaonal-lBtCTdciMainiiiatioBat. 

nM  coNTAiNe  eta  paoce. 

"  EdUoai  ORil.  H.  OAMUXL,BcrT.  IBAXO  Natu>k. 

8iii«te  copy  30  OOntB«  !»•*•«•  F"  J**”- 

33>00f  art  prepaid,  fialmiidred,  $2S>00t  »o*  prepaid 

OrtempleOi^otGUIDETO  HOLINESS  aoa 
THE  CHRISTIAN  STANDARD,  eentFXx^. 

Oeo.  Hughes  A  Co.,  M,  <2  A  M  B!M«  H«ue.  lew  Ter; 

Rev.  E.  I.  D.  Pepper,  Ml  Irch  8t,  nilMlelplii:.. 

Chas.  H.  Gabriel,  (7  Buhteftei  8L,  Chiraso.  V'- 

Music  for  Christmas,  1894 

CAPTITKE  OF  SANTA  CliAUS.  The  New  Cautatn. 
By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doank.  Eapectally  attractive  for 
young  people,  and  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  Iw  the  old 
folks.  Full  of  brleht.  iuaocent  amusemeui,  DlaloRues, 
Recitatiocs  aud  Charmlug  Music.  30  cents,  postpaiu. 

THF  FROMISND  BEDENMEB.  Christinas  Servl'e 
No.  17.  For  the  Sunday  School,  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lowry.  An  excellent  arrangement  of  Scripture  for 

responsive  readings.  Fresh,  st'rring  and  forceful  music. 

The  ser^ce  is  so  constructed  that  recitations  and  other 

exercises  may  be  introduced  if  desired.  Scents  postpaid. 

THE  CHBI8TMAS  WHEEL  FEAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Obaits  and  H.  P.  Main.  A  new  and  picturesque 
service  for  the  little  folks.  Price,  6  cents  postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  No.  26.  Bright,  original 
Carols  by  popular  composers.  4  cents,  postpaid. 

RECITATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TIME  No.  5. 
Eight  pages,  4  cents,  postpaid.  Selectioos  of  appro  ri- 
ate  poetry  and  prose.  Nos.  1,  2,  8  and  4,  eight  pages, 
4  cents  each,  postpaid. 

SBND  fob  CollPLRTB  CATAIXKIUX. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

73  East  Qth  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Address,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


8TABUSHED  1977. 


New  York:  138  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston :  Oliver  DKson  Company 


••••  It  always  obeys. 

Anyone  can  operate  it,  and  produce 
exquisite  music,  not  possible  by 
human  fingers.  Never  say  the 
realm  of  music  has  its  doors  closed 
to  you  untij  after  you  investigate. 

Chicago:  Lyon,  Potter  Company 
Philadelphia:  1308  Chestnut  Street 


And  by  Leading  Dealens  Generally. 


SEND  EON  CIRCULANS.. 


WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.  Sole  Man’fTs,  Meriden,  ConiL,  U.S.A. 

Also  Hanafacturers  of  Hiifh  Grade  OiifAns. 


SYMPHONY  is  a  self-play- 
VU  ing  orchestra,  which  plays  at 
j  command  any  kind  or  class  of  mu- 
I  sic  ever  written,  with  orchestral  ef- 

!  fects. 

! 

You  are  its  leader.  •••• 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  1,  1S94. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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4BMUITECV  PURE 


(Tbristian 

Enbcavor. 


By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

PreachioK  Christ. 

Nov.  5.  Br  obedience.  Matthew  21 : 28.38. 

&  By  speech.  Jeremiah  1 :  4*10. 

7.  By  warning.  2  Thessalonians  8 : 18-18. 

8.  Hy  cheer.  Acts  27  :  83-88. 

8.  By  helpfulness.  1  Kings  17 : 8-16. 

10.  By  testimony.  Acts  22: 1-22. 

1 1.  Topic— Ho w  may  we  preach  Christ.  2  Timothy 

4:1-10. 

Jesus  Christ  is  often  called  the  Model 
Preacher.  So  also  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  In 
some  respects  a  model  for  our  age  will  be  a 
model  for  all  ages.  In  others,  it  cannot  be, 
for  as  the  times  change,  preaching  must 
change  with  them.  The  custom  of  the  East 
is  to  separate  men  and  women  in  the  churches, 
but  this  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  we 
should  do  the  same.  What  is  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  do  in  one  laud  and  time  may  not  be 
a  shame  in  another.  There  must  be  adapta¬ 
tion  to  times  and  circumstances. 

If.  however,  one  would  preach  Christ,  he 
must  preach  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles  set 
the  example.  Dr.  E.  P.  Hammond  read  in 
the  Acts  that  “they  so  spoke  that  multitudes 
believed,”  and  tried  to  find  out  what  that  so 
!t{)eak'ing  was,  that  be  might  e|>eak  likewise. 
In  general, 

Pivactalng  Christ 

means  in  the  New  Testament  the  presentation 
of  the  fact  that  Jesus,  the  Man  of  Nazareth, 
was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  This  the 
Gospels  were  written  to  prove,  especially  that  | 
of  John,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  also  for 
the  most  part  directed  to  this  one  point. 

Timothy  was  an  evangelist,  and  Paul  in  the 
two  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  him  gives  him 
special  charges  concerning  his  ministry,  which 
apply  with  equal  force  to  all  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  same  circumstances.  Paul, 
however,  because  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  bad  been  well  established  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  faith  were  well  understood, 
charges  him  to  a  broader  work  than  was  his 
own  preaching,  of  which  he  had  written  years 
before.  Timothy  was  to 

Preach  the  Word. 

Not  only  is  this  Paul’s  last  message,  but  he 
charges  him  most  solemnly  before  God,  the 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  to 
judge  all  men  when  He  shall  come  in  His 
glorious  kingdom.  He  is  set  apart  to  this 
ministry,  and  must  give  account. 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  was  the  central  truth 

Lamps  are  good  or  not, 
according  to  whether  their 
chimneys  suit  them  or  not. 

See  the  “Index  to  Chimneys” 

—  free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


to  be  preached.  The  preacher  was  a  herald, 
a  crier,  who  should  proclaim  boldly  and  fully 
bis  message.  And  his  message  was  so  urgent 
that  it  should  be  preached  “in  season  and  out 
of  season.”  Men  were  sinners  and  needed  to 
be  convicted  of  it  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
law  of  God.  And  both  saints  and  sinners  need 
to  be  exhorted  and  taught  with  patience  and 
continuance. 

Paul  had  given  in  bis  epistles  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  which  were  the  truths  derived  from 
His  life  and  teachings.  These  centered  in 
that  of 

:Sslvatlou  Throoab  Palth. 

And  these  doctrines  involved  duties.  He 
charges  Timothy  to  watch  for  opportunities 
to  preach,  and  to  be  sober  in  all  things.  His 
mission  is  too  serious  and  important  for 
frivolity.  He  is  to  suffer  hardship  and  en¬ 
dure  patiently,  fulfilling  his  ministry.  Finally 
he  calls  him  to  mark  his  own  example.  He 
bad  fought  the  fight  and  run  the  race  and 
kept  the  faith  and  was  expecting  martyrdom. 
Soon  the  reward  would  come,  the  crown  of 
righteousness  which  the  Lord  should  give 
him,  the  victor,  at  His  glorious  appearing. 

So  as  he  had  preached  was  Timothy  to 
preach,  and  so  are  we  in  our  day  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  measure  and  opportunity,  and  the 
same  reception  and  suffering  and  reward  shall 
be  ours.  And  if  one  cannot  be  an  evangelist 
and  preach  from  a  pulpit,  he  can  preach  by 
woid  and  look  and  act  and  example  and  love, 
even  as  a  little  child,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
make  it  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and 
the  reward  shall  be  the  same. 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  IN  WESTERN 
COLLEGES. 

By  Bev.  W.  H.  Dsley. 

The  value  of  Christian  education  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognized.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  recent 
years  that  Christian  celleges  have  been  found¬ 
ed  and  endowed.  It  is  to  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  that  the  world  owes  even  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  state,  for  the  earliest  attempts 
at  general  education  were  made  by  Christians, 
and  for  the  sake  of  an  education  that  was  to 
be  Christian  to  the  core.  In  the  old  world 
and  in  the  new,  all  higher  education  is  rest¬ 
ing  upon  Christian  foundations.  Consecrated 
Christian  capital  made  it  possible  for  colleges 
to  be,  and  it  is  from  the  same  source  that  the 
Christian  college  of  today  derives  its  sujtport. 
The  world  will  never  know,  much  less  be 
able  to  pay,  the  debt  it  owes  to  Christian  men 
and  women  who  have  founded,  and  whose 
bequests  are  today  supporting,  all  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  it  is  enough  that 
Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale  exist,  and  that 
the  planting  of  new  colleges,  especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  new,  and 
whose  wealth  is  yet  to  be  made,  is  a  useless 
expenditure,  not  to  say  a  wilful  waste  pt 
money.  Such  an  opinion  was  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  Eastern  capitalist,  one  who  not 
long  since  occupied  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  a 
President.  Another  man  of  wealth,  whose 
benefactions  have  been  among  the  millions  of 
dollars,  when  solicited  to  aid  a  Western  insti¬ 
tution  of  high  standing,  excused  himself  by 
saying  that,  in  bis  opinion,  he  could  do  more 
good  with  hts  money  in  the  East.  j 


With  no  desire  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  great  schools  of  the  East,  I  desire  V* 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  things  which  ap 
pear  to  escape  the  notice  of  such  men.  The 
first  is  this,  that  however  valuable  the  great 
colleges  of  the  East  may  be,  they  utterly  fail 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  young  person 
of  the  West.  They  are  beyond  his  reach. 
I  have  before  me  as  I  write,  a  catalogue  of 
Yale  College.  On  one  of  its  pages  is  a  sum 
maiy  of  expenses  for  the  year.  The  lowest 
estimate  is  Sti-IO,  while  the  general  average  is 
placed  at  ^91.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  not  one  in  twenty  five  of  the  students 
now  being  educated  in  our  colleges  at  the 
West  could  meet  the  cost  of  a  year  at  Yale, 
even  at  the  lowest  estimate.  In  addition  to 
the  expense  while  in  college,  there  is  the 
added  cost  of  a  journey  to  and  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  which,  from  any  point  west  of  Illinois, 
would  add  fifty  dollars  or  more  to  the  sum 
already  mentioned.  What  is  true  as  to  the 
difficulty  at  Yale  is  no  less  true  as  regards 
any  Eastern  college  for  the  average  Western 
student.  Hence  the  demand  for  colleges  at 
the  West,  a  demand  which  must  be  met  if 
Western  young  people  are  to  be  e<lucated 
beyond  the  common  school. 

These  colleges  must  be  Christian.  While 
universities  are  being  established  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  nearly  all  Western  states,  and  whiV 
among  their  instructors  there  are  not  a  few 
earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  it  yet  re 
mains  that  the  same  liberiy  which  permits 
them  (they  are  not  required)  to  impart,  under 
restrictions,  Christian  instruction,  permits 
those  not  Christian  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
impressible  ^outh  teachings  that  are  not 
Christian,  a  liberty  not  a  few  are  prompt  to 
impreve.  To  insure  Christian  colleges,  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  denominational  as  to 
foundation  and  support,  even  though  unde¬ 
nominational  as  to  religious  teachings.  Hence 
the  need  of  consecrated  Christian  wealth  to 
be  used  in  establishing  and  supporting  the 
college  of  the  West. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  that  men  of  means  have  been  so  slow  in 
the  discovery  of  opportunities  afforded  to  do 
good  in  this  direction.  Business  sagacity  fails 
them  at  this  point.  Elsewhere  they  are  quick 
to  discover  where  largest  and  quickest  returns 
are  to  be  expected.  Not  so  here.  It  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  one  dollar 
planted  in  an  average  western  college  is  worth 
ten  in  the  great  schools  of  the  East.  The 
latter  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  special 
need.  Money  given  there  is  added  to  already 
large  endowments,  and,  in  order  to  make 
profitable  use  of  it,  a  place  must  be  made,  a 
scheme  devised.  Not  so  with  the  Western 
college.  The  place  is  waiting  for  the  money. 
The  plan  has  already  been  carefully  considered. 
The  work  is  waiting  for  means  to  inaugurate 
it,  for  an  income  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  Young  people  by  the  hundreds  are 
waiting  for  even  a  small  part  of  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  more  fortunate  friends  near  the 
educational  centers  of  the  East.  Large  re¬ 
sults  are  waiting  to  be  achieved  b^  endow¬ 
ments  granted  here.  The  man  who  is  prompt 
to  improve  these  opportunities  is  the  one  who 
will  reap  a  reward  which  only  the  pioneers  of 
education  in  the  East  obtained,  and  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  who  confine  their 
benefactions  to  the  already  richly  endowed 
colleges  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Cox  Cou-XOK,  ('KDAR  RAPIDS,  la. 

Peculiar 


Perils 


Assail  our  health  in  the  Fall,  when  the  season 
changes  and  mild  weather  gives  way  to  chill¬ 
ing  winds  and  cold  storms,  with  dangerous 
warm  waves  between.  This  variable  weather 
taxes  the  nervous  energy,  chills  the  skin  and 
overloads  the  kidneys.  An  abundant  supply 
of  pure  blood  is  thus  necessary  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  disease,  to  nourish  the  nerves,  re 
new  the  waste  and  sustain  the  health  tone. 
To  purify,  vitalize  and  enrich  the  blood  you 
should  take  Hood’s  Sars^arilla.  It  is  the 
ideal  Fall  Medicine.  Get  Hood’s  because 

Hood*s^Cttres 

HOOD’S  FllilfS  cure  all  liver  ille,  oonetipatiou,  sick 
beaSache,  diulnese.  nausea.  iHr 


The  death  of  the  Rev.  Corydon  W.  Biggins 
occurred  in  Balt  jt^ke  City  on  August  21at. 
He  had  not  been  well  for  several  years,  his 
last  labors  having  been  in  Missouri.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Auburn  in  1898,  and  being  at  once 
ordained,  served  churches  in  Western  New 
York,  Havana  and  elsewhere,  and  later  in 
Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  with  much  fidelity. 


Two  large  pies  are  made  from  each  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Such — avoid  imitaticas. 

MERRBLL-SOULB  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

Most  beautiful  and  attractive  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  exercise  prepared  for  Christmas  this 
year  by  the  Foreign  Board..  It  is  illustrated 
with  twelve  fine  pictures  of  native  and  mis¬ 
sionary  life,  which  make  the  book  a  valuable 
album  for  each  child  to  keep.  The  songs, 
selections,  and  recitations  are  arranged  by 
Miss  M.  B.  Banks,  as  well  as  the  story  of 
“What  the  Christmas  Angels  Saw,”  which  was 
specialy  written  for  this  occasion.  The  last 
page  is  the  missionary  map,  showing  where 
our  few  spots  of  light  change  the  blank  of 
heathenism.  The  whole  exercise  makes  such 
a  programme  as  any  Sunday-school  or  church 
may  be  proud  to  have  for  their  Christmas  cele¬ 
bration,  and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that 
it  can  be  had  for  nothing,  as  many  as  are 
needed,  on  the  simple  condition  that  an  offer¬ 
ing  be  taken  for  the  work  and  sent  through 
the  Foard.  Can  any  church  resist  sutrh  an 
opportunity?  _ 

The  usual  meeting  at  half  past  ten  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  October  34th,  was  well  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  President 
being  in  the  chair.  The  first  letter  was  from 
Hiss  DeBaun  of  Mexico,  written  last  summer. 
It  told  of  the  work  of  the  girls  in  the  school, 
and  how  the  little  girls  brought  to  Miss  Bart¬ 
lett  the  collection  they  take  up  at  their  Sun¬ 
day  night  meeting.  “The  girls  from  that 
school  all  seem  to  turn  out  well,”  said  Mrs. 
Morse. 

Miss  Hawley  read  letters  from  Mrs.  Reut- 
linger,  who  went  with  Mrs.  Good  to  the 
Canary  Islands  for  her  health.  She  writes: 
Mrs.  De  Heer  gave  me  one  hundred  days  for 
my  journey  and  return,  and  I  landed  at 
Benito  just  ninety- five  days  after  I  had  left. 
That  I  was  happy  to  see  all  the  old  faces  you 
will  not  doubt ;  three  months  can  bring  about 
such  changes.  Of  the  dark  faces,  one  was 
missing ;  Nyogo,  Charles’s  wife,  had  exchanged 
the  earthly  for  the  heavenly  home.  How 
thankful  I  was  to  see  among  the  dark  faces 
the  two  white  ones  I  had  left  I  With  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude,  I  once  more  raise  my 
Rbenezer. 

From  Batanga  I  had  the  company  of  Dr. 
Latfiin  and  Miss  Babe.  As  Benito  is  one  of 
the  inaccessible  places  for  steamers,  we  asked 
the  captain  to  take  our  mission  boat  and  crew 
on  board,  so  that  he  might  drop  us  off  some¬ 
where  near  our  home.  It  was  three  o’clock 


in  the  morning,  and  the  bright  stars  were 
looking  down  upon  us  as  our  little  boat  was 
lowered  and  we  were  left  on  the  open  sea 
alone.  The  steamer  lights  disappeared  just 
below  where  the  southern  cross  shone  bright 
ly.  By -and  bye  w'e  noticed  a  bright  light 
where  we  supposed  the  land  to  be,  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  morning  star.  The  coast 
was  unfamiliar,  and  we  found  we  were  twenty 
miles  south  of  Benito.  However,  we  reached 
home  the  evening  of  that  day. 

Two  days  later  an  English  trader  was 
brought  to  us  very  ill  with  fever.  How  thank¬ 
ful  we  were  for  Dr.  Lafilin’s  presence.  Day 
after  day  he  cared  for  the  sick  man,  until  the 
fifth  day,  when  the  spirit  left  the  body,  and 
the  next  day  we  laid  the  remains  in  the  quiet 
cemetery.  We  felt  so  sad,  all  his  friends  so 
far  away,  not  knowing  that  the  son  and 
brother  w'as  no  more. 

Dr.  Latfiin  remained  a  few^  days,  and  then 
hastened  back  to  Batanga.  Miss  Babe  is  still 
with  us.  We  are  getting  on  nicely  with  the 
routine  of  work  in  the  schools.  We  have 
secured  the  help  of  a  native  teacher,  who  un¬ 
derstands  French.  The  only  obstacle,  the 
scarcity  of  native  food,  is  again  staring  us 
in  the  face.  Such  times  come  suddenly  upon 
us,  so  far  from  the  base  of  supplies,  and  we 
feel  as  tbeugb  we  were  cast  away  in  a  desert. 

Writing  in  June,  Mrs.  Reutlinger  adds: 
Since  my  last  letter,  varied  have  been  our  ex¬ 
periences,  with  dear  missionaries  as  visitors 
and  our  premises  crowded  with  big  folks  and 
little  folks  till  there  is  no  more  room  to  con¬ 
tain  them.  Now  the  month  of  June  is  almost 
gone.  The  assurance  that  you  remember  us 
in  prayer,  not  only  in  June,  but  all  the  year, 
is  very  comforting.  One  thing  that  troubles 
us  these  days  is  the  lukewarmness  among  our 
native  Christians.  The  care  as  to  what  they 
shall  eat  and  wherewith  they  shall  clothe 
themselves  is  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Our  schools  have  passed  another  inspection 
by  the  French  official.  As  he  is  very  friendly 
to  us  personally,  we  had  not  much  to  fear, 
even  if  our  children  did  not  acquit  themselves 
very  creditably.  As  it  was,  he  expressed 
much  satisfaction,  and  has  given  a  good  re¬ 
port  of  our  work.  Our  great  aim  is  that  the 
children  may  learn  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
in  their  own  tongue,  and  that  this  knowledge 
may  be  blessed  in  bringing  them  to  the  truth. 

A  bright  letter  from  Miss  LnGrange  of  Trip- 


Thc  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  comes  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  •  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


^oes  better  work^  # 

\than  a  Heaping 

^^of  others. 

To  have  the  best  results 
REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

ClflTclaad  Itaklnf  Powder  Co.,Mew  Toil^ 
Snooeeaor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 

oli  was  read  by  Mrs.  Kimball,  and  Miss  Haw¬ 
ley  showed  some  odd,  pretty  things  sent  from 
Hainan  by  Mrs.  Jeremiassen.  News  from 
Mrs.  John  Forman  of  India  reports  her  now 
as  perfectly  w'ell.  Interesting  letters  from  the 
seat  of  war,  China,  were  brought  by  Mrs.  At- 
terbury.  In  Peking  our  missionaries  were 
feeling  anxious  and  shut  in.  Some  of  their 
supplies,  such  as  babies’  food  etc.,  were  in 
Tientsin,  quite  out  of  reach.  Probably  we  in 
the  United  States  knew  more  of  the  war  at 
the  time  than  our  friends  there,,  for  they  were 
shut  off  from  news  or  outside  communication. 
The  vain  glory  of  the  Chinese  and  their  soorn 
of  the  Japanese  sound  strange  enough  in  the 
light  of  later  events. 

The  closing  prayer  for  all  the  varied  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  work  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Jones. 

One  need  that  is  greatly  in  our  hearts  now 
is  that  of  the  Medical  Fund.  The  Board  has 
always  had  a  fund,  kept  separate  from  our 
work  abroad,  for  the  education  of  medical 
candidates  in  this  country.  Over  and  over 
again  our  noble  women  trained  by  the  help  of 
this  fund  have  gone  out  to  do  grand  work  in 
our  foreign  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Yet 
because  it  is  a  preparatory  work  and  in  this 
country  we  do  not  feel  that  the  regular  money 
of  the  Board  should  be  used.  This  fund  is 
now  very  low,  while  we  have  two  young  ladies 
studying  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  anxious 
to  begin  if  we  can  only  promise  the  small  sum 
needed  for  the  tuition,  etc.  It  is  too  good  a 
work  to  be  stopped,  and  we  can  only  wait, 
hoping  that  sums  will  come  in  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  In  one  society  it  is  suggested  that 
“vacation  mites”  be  gathered  up,  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  those  who  were  away  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  and  gave  nothing  to  missions. 
This  would  npt  be  an  extra  gift,  but  simply 
what  we  owe  to  the  Board. 

As  the  ladies  dispersed,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Bogota,  and  that  same  day  Mr.  Milligan, 
out  of  health,  arrived  from  Afrioa. 
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The  Election  and  Finance. 

The  financial  world  is  waitiuK  on  the  election,  and 
well  it  may ;  for  updemeath  all  prosperity  lies  good 
go^  emment.  And  good  government  depends  finally 
tHi  g(X)d  morals.  There  perhaps  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  when  the  citizens  were 
brought  so  frankly  face  to  face  with  a  fundamental 
decision  involving  the  very  elements  of  national  pros¬ 
perity.  If  next  week’s  election  shall  ratify  the  ear¬ 
nest  efforts  now  making  by  the  decent  elements  of 
society,  irrespective  of  party,  to  re-assert  themselves 
in  the  national  metropolis,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  the  country  at  large,  we  .shall  cer¬ 
tainly  have  better  times.  Men  will  feel  more  dis- 
lM)sed  to  do  business.  There  will  be  a  better  heart  in 
trade  of  every  sort.  Confidence  will  revive,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country  will  again  be  more  actively 
developed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proven  by  the 
practical  test  of  the  ballot  that  the  community  really 
prefers  government  by  thieves,  thugs,  and  moral  out¬ 
laws,  this  truth  will  be  felt  throughcait  the  whole 
range  of  securities  and  in  every  department  of  human 
industry.  Honesty  and  uprightness  will  tie  declared 
to  be,  not  only  unnecessary  to  success,  but  an  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  path  of  any  one  who  would  gain  control  in 
the  community. 

In  \iew  of  these  considerations,  which  are  only  too 
palpable,  it  is  strange  that  the  business  community 
have  e^inced  so  languid  an  interest  in  the  pending 
election.  Many  individuals,  to  be  .sure,  have  shown 
a  most  praiseworthy  earnestness.  But  financial  and 
commercial  organizations,  as  such,  have  not  seemed 
to  realize  that  their  substantial  money  interests  are 
deeply  at  stake.  All  which  separates  a  civilized 
from  a  barbarous  government  is  involved  in  next 
week’s  election,  and  the  question  to  the  financier, 
manufacturer  or  merchant  is  whether  he  prefers  to 
do  business  under  the  one  form  of  government  or  the 
other. 

W e  are  happy  to  say  that  indications  point  to  the 
victory  of  ci\'ilization.  Government  of  the  slums,  by 
the  slums  and  for  the  slums,  is  at  last  seriously 
threatened  by  such  a  moral  iiprising  as  the  country 
has  rarely  seen. 

For  the  moment,  as  we  have  said,  all  the  markets 
reflect  this  spirit  of  sus{>ense.  There  is  a  firmer  feel¬ 
ing  underlying  the  comparatively  small  transactions, 
and  if  the  moral  rebellion  succeeds,  this  stronger  ten¬ 
dency  will  soon  show  a  substantial  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions.  Any  improvement,  however,  must  be  slow, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  too  buoyant  a  tone  of 
optimism.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  emerging  from  one  of  the  most  serious  finan¬ 
cial  depressions  it  has  ever  known.  Convalescence 
has  fairly  begmi,  but  even  yet  the  patient  is  scarcely 
out  of  danger,  much  less  restored  to  anything  like 
his  normal  health  and  strength.  The  statisticians 
are  showing  slight  improvement  in  the  volume  and 
character  of  exchanges,  but  these  comparisous  are 
made  with  last  year’s  business,  when,  of  course,  affairs 
were  at  their  worst.  Compared  with  pre>’ious  rec¬ 
ords,  they  still  show  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation. 
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The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OFTBK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

14  TiaaS’  KXPKRRNCK. 
Send  fer  deeeriptive  pom-  , 
plOet.  k 

omcES:  M 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.Clty. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokaie. 

Wash. 


^inauclat. 

Your  Money 
Matters 

fare  they  getting  proper 
care?  Our  pamphlet  on 
investments  may  help 
you  make  principal  safer 
and  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 

The  Provident 


'Trust  Co.  B^sTorM^As's. 

Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 

The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  18931 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  6^  on 
$50,  and  {wrticipate  in  1-B  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  1st,  suhsrrtbers  ocer  .5,000. 

“  assets,  $SSS,049.e3. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

303  Broadway,  New  York. 


OAimn.  D.  Lobd, 
SaMrsL  SnoAH. 

D.  Wii.1,18  JaMK, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habben  Rhoades, 
Anson  PHEifs  Stokes. 
0EOROB  Bi.188, 

WnXlAM  Libut, 

John  Cbosbt  teowH, 
Edward  Coofbb. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino. 
Charles  S.  Smith, 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexaitdhr  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn, 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm,.  D.  Sloane, 

GuETAT  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Gboror  F.  Vibiok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  abtob. 
Jambs  Stiluian. 

John  Clafian. 


Pointers  for  the  Pro/lctentJ' 

Facts  far  the  Inexperteneed. 
Inform  yourself  of  Secured  Life  lucome  Investment 
which  affords  advRutacee  elsowhere  unobtainshle, 
throngh  L.  A.  HILL  &  CO..  166  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


LOMBARD 

Ain»  OTHXB 

Western  Mortsages 

Baaght  Cmp  Claeli. 

OHARLC8  t.  0IB80N, 

as  Milk  Mreet.  .  .  SOMXOM.  MAM. 


I^iuanclat. 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCx'ED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PbUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exeb’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  | 'n'«rAa4"maTtl' 
uicnt  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  »  dSlilIlCIll 
cctve  acconnts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa- 
vprnble  terms,  and  make  collection  of  ►jvL'Ul 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Csnada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
..•P  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  issue  ('ommerclal  and  Travellers’ 
Oredit  ^®*****’  *''“^**'’*®  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Speetal  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Bents. 


No  10  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


Sd  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Preferred  Accident  Ins.  Co. 


United  States  Trust  Compan; 

OP  NEW  YORK.  . 

40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  I^ral  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Conrt,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Exeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUae,  Ttce-Pre. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomelL  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Originated  the  popu> 
lar  <‘LIFE  INDEM> 
NITY  POLICY”  giv- 
ing  the  beneficiary 
$13,000  death  benefit 
and  $io  per  week 
during  life  for  a  trifle 
more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  policies  issued 
by  other  companies. 


Is  strong  financially, 
and  writes  more  in¬ 
surance,  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  class  only,  at 
lower  premiums  than 
any  other  accident 
insurance  company 
in  the  world  I 


Other  liberal  policies,  $12,  $20  and  $50 
a  year. 

PHINEAS  C.  LOUNSBURY,  President. 

KinBALL  C.  ATWOOD,  Secretary. 

256  and  257  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  WANT  BUSINESS  EAR 

I  Vw  Him  I  for^Al  office  position.  Lenders  in 
various  denominations  who  have  seen  the  mannscript  of  a 
Subscription  Book  shout  to  issne.say  :  “  Every  Christian 
minister  in  this  aodfureigalandsiscertaintomostearn- 
e^tly  commend  it  from  his  pnlpit  as  being  in  importance 
second  to  only  the  Bibln.”  "There  is  noth'ug  like  it.”  "It 
is  bound  to  seU  by  the  million.”  Publishing  expenses  as 
follows:  Compoffltion,  illustrations  and  plates,  S600; 
oaper.  printing  and  binding  10, 1 00  copies  of  the  $1.60  edi¬ 
tion,  omce  expenses  $000:  net  receiots  fur  10,000 

books  at  80  cents  per  copy.  $8.0O»:  profits,  $3,000.  Possible 
sales  the  first  year  at  least  l,OOi),OQO  copies  of  tbe  $1.60,  and 
1  OOf  000  of  the  $2.60  edition ;  net  profits  above  aU  expenses, 
over  $000,000  on  ori^nal  investment  of  $3,600.  This  will 
bear  the  closest  investigation.  1  want  for  i  reasurer,  Di- 
rectorsand  for  other  responsible  positions,  conscientious 
progressive  parties  able  to  invest  $300  to  $1,000  to  be 
amply  secured.  Tne  pnblicaiion  of  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  book  is  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  Immense 
profit-sharing  hnsioess.  already  inoorporated,  which  is  to 
ulUmately  embrace  all  industiie*.  Write  lor  particulars, 
8.  B.  Wood,  126  W.  6lst  SL,  New  York. 


IOWA  FARM 


An  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interpst  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loanee  minions  m  26  years'  consecntlve  bast 
ness  without  a  dollar  losL  or  fann  ttkea  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  referenoes.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  foil  partlcnlars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sals. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

521  Chnmber-nf  Comnanien  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  KntloMl  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 
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WOMAN'S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PBESBTTE- 
•  RIAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Dear  Friends :  Again  the  General  AsBembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  gives  endorsement 
to  the  educational  work  of  Home  Missions, 
and  commends  it  to  your  consideration  in  the 
following  resolution,  passed  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  held  at  Saratoga,  May,  1894 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  recognize  the 
ever-increasing  usefulness  and  efficiency  of 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  particu¬ 
larly  in  advancing  home  missionary  interests 
among  the  children  and  the  youth  of  our 
Church,  and  that  the  Assembly  recommend 
that  both  the  Young  People’s  societies  and  the 
Sabbath  schools  make  an  annual  contribution 
te  the  educational  work  of  the  Board ;  the 
Sabbath  •  schools  on  the  Sabbath  preceding 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  cordial  response  made  by  many  of  you 
heretofore  in  the  recognition  of  this  day,  en¬ 
courages  us  to  believe  that  others  with  you 
will  this  year  be  glad  to  have  their  Sunday- 
schools  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  mis¬ 
sionary  effort.  The  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  only  channel  in  the  Church 
through  which  this  educationl  work  can  be 
carried  forward,  and  unless  it  is  supported, 
the  work  entrusted  to  it  must  fail.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  organization  is  specific,  namely,  the 
Christianizing  and  educating  of  the  youth  of 
the  exceptional  populations.  A  vast  army  of 
these  are  found  among  the  Alaskans,  Mexi¬ 
cans,  Mormons,  and  mountain  people  of  the 
South.  The  emissaries  of  evil  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  are  making  rapid  inroads  in 
their  lives;  to  counteract  these  we  must  be 
quick  to  use  every  occasion  to  enlarge  the 
means  now  being  used  for  their  rescue. 

Their  needs  appeal  with  peculiar  appropri¬ 
ateness  to  the  young,  more  largely  represented 
in  the  Sunday-schools  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  Church.  What  mighty  forces  could 
be  set  in  motion  for  their  betterment  if  all  the 
young  people — boys  and  girls — were  enlisted 
in  their  cause  I 

In  proof  of  what  might  be  done  if  this  were 
true,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  last  year 
$19,047.97  were  contributed  by  830  Sunday- 
schools,  in  which  is  included  the  special 
Thafaksgiving  collection.  The  6,463  schoola 
which  cannot  claim  a  share  in  this  result  can 
readily  see  what  changes  could  have  been 
wrought  in  the  lives  of  others  of  these 
neglected  children  if  all  had  united  in  this 
endeavor. 

The  offerings  from  the  schools  last  year 
aided  in  the  maintenance  of  138  mission 
schools  and  the  support  of  868  teachers.  Thus 
8,765  pupils  were  brought  under  the  civilizing^ 
influence  of  Christian  instructors,  and  into  an 
atmosphere  that  inspired  them  with  a  desirs 
to  become  self-reliant,  useful  men  and  women. 

The  object  now  presented  is  the  support  of 
the  school  at  Howcan,  Alaska,  and  unless 
designated  for  other  objects,  all  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sunday-schools  this  year  will  bo 
applied  to  it.  The  accompanying  sketch  may 
interest  you  in  the  mission  established  for  the 
Hydahs,  one  of  the  strsng,  sturdy  races  of 
that  country,*who  inhabit  one  portion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  programme, 
which  is  here  printed,  will  be  furnished 
gratuitously  in  any  quantity  desired  for  sup¬ 
plying  Sunday-schools  on  application  to  the 
office  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee. 
The  programme  is  arranged  attractively  in 
convenient  form,  with  hymns  in  full,  and  will 
require  no  preparation  in  advance,  but  is 
ready  for  use.  (The  sketches  of  Howcan  and 
Chilcat  George  will  be  mailed  to  each  superin¬ 
tendent.  ) 

To  facilitate  the  collection,  we  have  mite 
safes,  also  envelopes  given  free  in  any  quan- 


f^3t  Prc3byteri(^n  Church  \ 

of  Ed^ev/eCler,  6*1  • 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  EBGE- 


The  dedicatory  exercises  were  impressive ; 
the  music  delightful.  The  transfer  of  keys, 
the  presentation  of  pulpit  furniture,  a  bronze 
vase,  a  lava  block  from  the  Appian  Way  over 
which  Nero  and  Paul  had  probably  journeyed, 
added  zest.  The  pastor  conducted  the  dedica¬ 
tory  service,  assisted  by  Dr.  Chas.  J.  Jones 
and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Leggett.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton,  President  of 
Princeton  University;  the  text,  John  xiv.  !• 
“Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.”  By 
ablest  argument,  by  clearness  of  logic,  by  lucid 
illustration,  by  thrilling  persuasion,  he  im¬ 
pressively  declared  the  essential  point  in  all 
true  faith  and  the  only  foundation  for  any 
church  truly  dedicated  to  God.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accepting  Christ’s  teachings  and 
miracles,  the  real  reason  of  their  doubt  and 
their  error  in  philosophy,  is  that  they  do  not 
honestly  believe  in  God.  For  by  sincere  belief 
in  God  men  may  and  can  and  must  believe  in 
Christ.  The  logical  necessity  of  a  faith  in  God 
is  the  faith  which  accepts  Christ  as  Redeemer, 
and  makes  sacrifices  and  dedicates  churches 
unto  Christ’s  glory  and  as  visible  evidence  of 
that  faith. 


WATER. 

This  picturesque  church  at  Stapleton,  Staten 
Island,  costing  $26,000,  Avas  dedicated  Oct.  12. 
It  was  planned  by  Cady,  Berg  and  See,  archi¬ 
tects.  Description  of  construction :  Rough - 
faced  brick,  stone  and  terra-cotta  trimmings, 
slate  roof,  cruciform,  “early  Romanesque,”  72 
by  80  feet.  Comers  occupied  by  vestibules, 
study,  organ,  and  choir  room.  Battlemented 
tower  with  half-ton  bell.  Semi-circular  pews, 
seating  400 ;  with  chairs,  600.  Cushions  golden- 
brown  plush.  Carpets,  walls,  vaulted  and  pan¬ 
eled  ceiling  in  shades  of  brown  and  buff.  Brass 
choir  rail,  with  blue  plush  curtain.  Wood¬ 
work  and  low,  heavy,  arched  trusses  in  dark 
walnut;  organ  and  pulpit  furniture  in  oak. 
Windows — cathedral  and  opalescent  glass,  am¬ 
ber  and  blue  predominating;  organ  by  Hutch¬ 
ings,  Boston,  with  “Shaw”  motor;  heating  by 
eleven  “indirect,”  low-pressure  steam  radia¬ 
tors  ;  ventilation  by  four  exhausts  near  center 
of  floor,  with  blower  and  water  motor ;  light¬ 
ing — four  elegant,  filed-brass,  spherical  gas 
and  electric  chandeliers,  special  designs ;  en¬ 
tire  cornice  outlined  by  electric  lamps ;  twenty 
lamps,  concealed  by  pulpit  arch  from  audience, 
make  brilliant  the  choir  and  pulpit  platforms. 
The  church,  parsonage,  lawns,  and  fine  old 
elms  occupy  one  corner  of  the  street ;  large 
Sabbath-school  building  (by  J.  C.  Cady,  arch¬ 
itect),  lawns,  parlors,  library,  and  kitchen 
occupy  the  opposite  comer  and  complete  this 
beautiful  property. 


THE  BURNHAM  INDUSTRIAL  FARM. 

The  disastrous  fire  which  visited  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  at  Canaan,  Four  Corners,  N.  Y,,  last 
Saturday  evening,  has  destroyed  bam  build¬ 
ings  worth  $8,000,  and  crops  of  oats,  rye,  hay, 
straw,  and  ensilage,  worth  $2,000,  and  placed 
the  Farm  in  a  very  sore  place  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter.  Their  stock  of  horses  and 
cattle  will  have  to  be  sold  or  diminished,  or 
will  suffer  very  much  during  the  winter  for 
lack  of  shelter  and  feed. 

What  is  done  by  the  friends,  should  be  done 
quickly.  They  have  60  boys ;  at  first  it  was 
feared  that  the  fire  was  started  by  three  run¬ 
aways,  who  left  the  Farm  in  the  afternoon, 
but  investigation  proves  it  to  be  otherwise. 
There  have  been  several  barns  burned  in  the 
vicinity  during  the  past  six  months,  and  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  fire  bugs  who  have  been 
operating  in  Lebanon  and  vicinity  have  done 
this  also. 

Contributions  for  the  relief  of  this  work  may 
be  sent  to  Robt.  Carter,  Treasurer,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  or  to  Rev.  John  Dooly,  Supt. , 
Box.  20,  Canaan  Four  Comers,  N.  Y. 


History  :  The  Dutch  Reformed  church  of 
1851  in  Stapleton  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  1856  in  Clifton  united  in  1868  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  title.  Men  like  Dr.  A.  R.  Thompson,  Dr. 
Thos.  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  McCormack  Seminary,  Dr.  David  R.  Frazer 
of  Newark,  Dr.  J.  E.  Rockwell,  the  Rev.  Geo- 
M.  McCampbell,  and  Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard, 
served  this  organization  up  to  1890;  thence 
under  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Wilbur 
Fisk  Wood.  The  frame  building  built  in  1854, 
being  dangerously  decayed,  is  now  replaced 
by  this  substantial  structure. 
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tity  desired,  sent  upon  application,  which  can 
be  distributed  several  weeks  previous  to  the 
collection,  to  be  returned  at  the  time  desig¬ 
nated  with  their  accumulated  offerings. 

If  the  time  suggested — the  Sunday  preceding 
Thanksgiving — is  not  an  opportune  day  for 
your  school  to  observe,  will  you  not  arrange 
a  convenient  one,  and  thereby  secure  a  con¬ 
tribution  for  this  purpose?  The  money  will  be 
credited  to  your  school  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  Presbyterial 
Society,  through  the  Home  Mission  Society  of 
your  church,  or  direct,  if  preferred,  to  Miss 
S  F.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions,  53  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 

The  extent  of  this  work  is  limited  only  by 
the  resources  available  for  its  enlargement. 
As  they  increase,  so  does  the  work  correspond¬ 
ingly,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  our  desire  to  count  you  among  our 
colaborers,  who  are  so  earnestly  seeking  the 
advancement  of  our  Master’s  cause. 

Yours  in  His  service, 

Elizabeth  M.  Wishard, 

Secretary  Yorng  People’s  Department  Wom¬ 
an’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions, 
58  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  D.  WOODRUFF. 

This  aged  servant  of  Christ  entered  into  rest  Sept. 
29,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  April  20,  1805.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the 
amily  removed  to  Westford,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
but  a  little  later  the  deceased  went  to  live  with  an 
uncle,  Mr.  Davis,  in  Saratoga  County,  where  he  ex¬ 
perienced  religion  and  united  with  the  Baptist  church. 
He  became  an  active  worker ;  having  an  unusual  gift 
in  prayer,  he  did  much  good.  He  never  had  a  college 
education,  but  applied  himself  vigorously  to  his 
books  and  the  Bible,  and  meantime  learned  the  trade 
of  a  cabinet  maker.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  preaching  occasionally 
in  adjoining  counties,  but  regularly  in  the  place 
where  he  lived.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Canan¬ 
daigua,  where  in  1834  he  married  Miss  Meline  AYheel- 
er.  He  labored  there  until  1837,  when  he  was  called 
to  mission  work  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  living  in 
Granger,  Ohio.  After  two  years  of  arduous  labor  in 
that  wilderness  region,  he  was  called  to  Circleville, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  a  few  years  and  added 
many  to  the  church.  His  next  settlement  was  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ohio,  where  a  laige  revival  resulted  from  his 
earnest  work.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  the  Baptist 
church  at  Washington,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  a 
number  of  years.  After  twenty  years  of  unceasing 
labor  in  Ohio,  he  removed  to  Urbana,  Ill.,  receiving 
a  call  from  that  place.  While  there  he  received  cour¬ 
tesies  from  Captain,  afterward  General,  George  B. 
McClellan,  enabling  him  to  do  great  good  by  preach¬ 
ing  in  settlements  along  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
fifty  miles  north  and  south  from  his  home. 

After  three  years’  stay  in  Hlinois,  because  of  failing 
health  he  returned  to  New  York  State  to  find  his 
parents  dead  and  the  old  home  occupied  by  strangers, 
^ing  to  Phelps,  he  took  char^  of  the  ^ptist 
chur%,  which  was  then  in  a  very  low  state.  By^r- 
nest  work  the  church  was  soon  put  in  a  fionrisning 
condition.  After  months  of  service  he  resigned  and 
betook  himself  to  other  callings. 

He  soon  received  and  accept  a  call  to  the  Baptist 
church  of  Orleans.  Here  he  preached  one  year,  when 
his  wife^  an  invalid  for  y^rs,  died.  Two  years  later 
he  married  .Mrs.  Sylvia  Hicks  of  Syracuse,  returning 
to  Phelps  and  preaching  as  occasion  offered.  He  has 
solemnised  many  marriages,  and  also  conducted 
many  funerals. 

In  1870  Mr.  Woodruff  decided,  after  much  refiec- 
tion,  to  change  his  Church  relations,  having  never 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  close  communion  of  the 
Haptist  Church.  So  he  united  with  the  Rochester 
City  Presbytery,  which  afterward  became  a  part  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  1870  by  the  reunion. 

Mr.  Woodnifl  has  lived  in  Phelps  thirty-two  years, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  kind  husband  and  beloved  father  and  an 
esteemed  neighbor.  He  denied  himself  many  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  that  he  might  help  those  in  need. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Phelps  Oct.  2,  conducted  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Webb,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks.  Dr. 
Webb  referred  to  his  upr^htness  both  in  person  and 
in  nobility  of  character.  He  also  alluded  to  his  pray¬ 
erful  life  and  to  his  many  and  beautiful  prayers, 
which  have  often  been  heard  in  that  church  and  com¬ 
munity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jacks  alluded  to  his  being 
the  senior  member  of  the  Presbytery,  and  to  his  won¬ 
derful  faithfulness  to  all  his  public  and  private  duties, 
and  to  his  great  worth  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 


WAR  BETWEEN  THE  PORTUGUESE  AND 

NATIVES  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  AFRICA. 

By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Tyler,  B.I). 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  but  it  is  certainly 
sad  to  be  obliged  to  read  year  after  year  of 
“Kaffir  wars”  in  South  Africa,  and  to  feel 
that  the  native  races  are  being  conquered  or 
driven  out  of  their  countries.  The  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  Matabele,  who  learned  to  their 
cost  that  the  Maxim  guns  of  the  British  were 
more  than  a  match  for  their  superior  forces, 
armed  with  their  assegais,  might  have  been  a 
warning  to  other  tribes,  but  apparently  each 
people  must  learn  its  own  lesson. 

The  cause  of  the  present  contest  between  the 
Portuguese  and  natives  settled  around  Delagoa 
Bay  is  as  yet  somewhat  uncertain.  Without 
doubt,  the  Portuguese  have  been  arbitrary 
and  unjust.  They  obtained  a  few  months  ago 
from  the  native  chief,  Mahazula,  500  men  to 
work  on  the  harbor  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  time  of  service  refused  to 
pay  them.  The  governor  of  the  colony  also 
levied  a  tax  which  the  natives,  on  their  part, 
declined  to  meet,  considering  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  violated  its  obligation  to  them 
in  the  first  instance.  An  angry  feeling  was 
excited  which  soop  kindled  into  a  flame,  and 
before  the  Portuguese  could  prepare  for  self- 
defence  their  stores  were  looted  and  thousands 
of  natives,  well  armed,  besieged  their  town. 
According  to  latest  reports  half  of  Lorenzo 
Marques  was  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
seventeen  white  men  had  been  killed,  and 
trade  entirely  suspended.  Portuguese  men  of 
war  had  been  ordered  from  various  ports  on 
the  Eastern  coast  and  two  British  gun-boats 
sent  to  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  Admiralty.  Were 
it  not  for  the  English  settlers  there,  who  have 
important  business  interests,  and  who  can 
fight  more  effectually  than  the  impotent  and 
cowardly  Portuguese,  the  latter  would  stand 
a  poor  chance  in  this  war,  for  it  is  said  that 
at  least  thirty  thousand  natives  are  combined 
and  determined  to  drive  them  into  the  sea. 

War  news  spreads  rapidly  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
and  when  the  war  passion  is  excited.  South 
African  natives  can  fight,  as  was  seen  in  the 
Zulu  War,  for  instance.  Throughout  Gaza- 
land,  which  extends  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  the  natives  seem  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  Gungunyana,  their  chief,  will 
rejoice  if  Portuguese  influence  comes  to  an 
end.  He  has  an  army  of  not  far  from  30,000 
men,  and  his  intercourse  with  Portugal’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  is  not  pleasant.  About  three 
years  ago  one  of  them  tried  to  persuade  his 
sable  majesty  to  drive  out  of  Gaza  land  Dr. 
Schultz,  who  represented  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany  under  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes ;  but  the  chief 
said,  “The  English  are  my  friends.  You  and 
your  nation  have  lied  to  me.  If  you  think 
you  can  turn  him  out,  you  had  better  try. 
There  he  stands.  ”  There  he  has  continued  to 
stand,  but  is  now  in  England,  sent  by  Gun¬ 
gunyana  to  narrate  his  grievances  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Queen.  It  is  the  chief’s  wish  that  the 
whole  of  his  country  come  under  British  pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  not  half,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Strange  rumors  have  been  circulated  since 
this  strife  began.  In  Lisbon  it  was  said,  and 
believed,  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  wishes 
to  see  Delagoa  Bay  in  possession  of  England ; 
another,  that  Paul  Kruger,  the  President  of 
the  South  African  republic,  is  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  a  seaport  for  the  Dutch.  This  arose  from 
one  of  his  utterances,  perhaps  a  little  unguard¬ 
ed  :  “The  Transvaal  has  gold  and  silver  and 
diamonds.  H  hat  it  now  wants  is  pearls.  ”  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  no  foundation  for  either  of  those 
rumors.  Sir.  Cecil  is  too  busy  with  his  tele¬ 
graphic,  railroad,  and  other  schemes  to  inter¬ 


fere  with  Portuguese  and  native  matters  un¬ 
less  they  conflict  with  his  own,  and  Mr.  Kru¬ 
ger  is  too  honest  and  cautious  to  entertain  the 
above  wish  at  the  cost  of  another  nation. 

When  and  how'  this  trouble,  menacing  the 
peace  of  Southeastern  Africa,  will  end,  we 
cannot  say.  Probably  the  British  will  lend 
the  Portuguese  a  helping  hand,  unless  their 
Queen  signifies  her  disapproval.  She  will  not 
wish  to  disappoint  Gungunyana,  nor  will  she 
consent  to  have  her  subjects  at  Delagoa  Bay 
left  to  suffer  from  the  war.  Peace  and  order 
must  be  secured,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  English  are  dragged  into  the 
struggle. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  past 
week  was  the  celebration  of  the  seventy- fifth 
anniversary  of  “The  Mariners’  Church.”  This 
is  the  oldest  mission  for  seamen  in  this  port. 
The  founder  of  this  church  was  “Father  East- 
burn,”  a  man  who,  without  liberal  education 
or  special  advantages,  yet  did  a  noble  work 
among  the  poor  and  was  most  earnest  in 
preaching  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  story  of  his  life-work  is  one  of  almost 
romantic  interest.  He  began  preaching  to 
seamen  in  a  sail  loft,  second  wharf  above 
Market  Street,  October ,  19,  1819,  in  the  sev¬ 
enty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  Sabbath- 
school  w’ork  was  begun  the  following  Sab¬ 
bath.  He  was  nobly  supported  in  his  mission 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Richard  Rush,  Commo¬ 
dore  Richard  Dale,  Robert  Ralston,  and  Drs. 
Archibald  Alexander  and  Ashbel  Green.  In 
five  years  they  had  finished  for  him  a  com¬ 
modious  church  on  Water  Street,  above  Wal¬ 
nut.  Crowds  of  seamen  attended,  and  many 
w'ere  reformed  and  became  consistent  Chris¬ 
tians. 

All  these  years  since  the  good  work  of  this 
church  has  gone  forward,  aided  by  many  good 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  in  connection  with 
the  old  Mariners’  Church  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  souls  have  been  brought  to  Christ. 
Many  thousands  have  been  benefitted,  morally 
and  socially,  saved  from  the  curse  of  drink 
and  other  ruinous  vices.  Thousands  more 
have  been  aided  in  trouble,  sickness,  or  need. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Lee,  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  deep  earnest¬ 
ness.  He  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  work  of  which  he  is  the  head.  His 
address  at  the  anniversary  told  the  story  of 
the  church  during  its  seventy-five  years’  his¬ 
tory.  On  Monday  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York  delivered  an  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  address. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Sabbath -School  Superintendents’  Association 
was  held  Monday  evening  in  the  West  Arch¬ 
street  Church.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mervin  J. 
Eckels,  D.D.  The  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  then  proceeded  to  the  Sabbath -school 
room  on  the  second  floor,  where  several  tables 
were  spread.  Mr.  William  Sidebottom  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  blessing  was  invoked  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hutton.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  L.  G.  Fouse  of  the  North- 
minster  Church;  Vice-Presidents,  T.  L.  Milli¬ 
gan,  First  Church,  Manayunk ;  H.  M.  How- 
soc.  Tabernacle  Church ;  Charles  H.  Biles, 
Hermon  Church ;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  C. 
McKinney,  McDowell  Memorial  Church  ;  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary,  George  B.  Goodman, 
Cohocksink  Church ;  Treasurer,  John  L. 
Davis,  North  Broad-street  Church.  A  public 
meeting  was  then  held  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  President  Fouse  in  the  chair.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Banks  Nelson,  pastor-elect  of 
the  Green  Hill  Church,  delivered  an  address 
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en  the  subject,  “  ladifferent  Youth  Made  to 
Differ.” 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  held  its  Oc¬ 
tober  meeting  last  Monday  evening  in  the 
Bullitt  Building.  After  dinner  the  Rev. 
Frederick  J.  Stanley,  Litt.  D. ,  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  who  has  lately  returned  as  a 
missionary  from  Japan,  where  he  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  as  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  College  of  Count  Okuna, 
delivered  an  instructive  and  eloquent  address 
upon  “The  China-Japanese  War;  its  Cause  and 
its  Significance  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Citi¬ 
zens  of  America  Viewed  through  the  Centuries 
of  Retrospective  and  Perspective."  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley  sees  in  the  future,  as  the  result  of  the 
present  confiict  between  these  nations,  in¬ 
creasing  blessings,  not  only  to  Asiatic  lands, 
but  an  unique  position  for  America,  as  the 
propagator  and  per^^etuator  of  a  Christian 
civilization  among  them,  and,  in  return,  the 
recipient  of  large  commercial  advantages. 

The  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Tyrone  was  an  interesting  one  in  many 
ways.  The  subject  of  Sustentation  received 
much  attention.  Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh, 
Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  made 
the  annual  report,  which  was  most  encour¬ 
aging.  An  advance  movement  is  purposed 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  sum  of  $40,000 
is  asked. 

The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Spar- 
hawk  Jones  as  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Church, 
took  place  last  Sabbath,  October  38th,  and  the 
installation  of  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  in  the 
Oxford  Church  is  appointed  for  Wednesday 
evening,  October  31st. 

The  Rev.  Loyal  Young  Graham,  D.  D.,  last 
Sabbath  closed  his  twenty-third  year  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Olivet  Church.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  a  special  service,  at  which  some  of 
Dr.  Graham’s  neighbors  said  kindly  words. 
The  success  of  this  pastorate  has  been  very 
great.  Dr.  Graham  found  a  little  handful  of 
discouraged  people,  and  now  he  has  a  great 
congregation,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  most  active.  The  work  of  the 
pastor  has  been  spiritual,  without  any  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  results  therefore  are  permanent 
and  abiding. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  HOI.T  LAND. 

There  is  probable  no  tour  which  could  be 
taken,  that  would  be  of  more  interest  and 
pleasure  to  our  readers  than  one  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Such  a  tour  brings  one  into  so  close  a  relation 
with  the  scenes  portrayed  in  the  Bible,  that 
one  has  brought  vividly  before  him,  what  has 
been  but  dimly  realized  at  the  best. 

For  any  of  our  readers  contemplating  such  a 
trip  we  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Eaves  of  the  branch  of  H.  Gaze 
And  Sons. 

These  trips  are  made  under  the  supervision 
of  experienced  guides,  affording  added  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  journey  and  are  arranged  at  a  min¬ 
imum  cost  for  the  best  service  that  can  be 
rendered. 


Mt  Dvak  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  aK«  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  la  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  You  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  th.it  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifnlly  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  uudlsturbed.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Xkwman, 

Feb.  23, 1894.  Bishop  of  th  M.  E.  Cbn-cb. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  Dnun,  33'  liex- 
ngton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Atiout  Rheumatism. 

A  distinguished  English  traveller,  when 
asked  his  impressions  of  the  Americans  as  a 
nation,  answered  that  “outside  of  rheumatism 
they  were  the  happiest  people  on  earth.” 

In  this  declaration,  with  its  implied  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  this 
dire  disease,  there  is  much  of  truth ;  for  if  in 
this  wide  world  there  is  a  country  whose 
population  is,  as  a  class,  more  generally 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  than  in  our  own 
America  with  its  ever-changing  climate,  medi¬ 
cal  statistics  fail  to  show  it. 

Rheumatism,  the  dread  alike  of  physician 
and  patient,  is  “essentially  an  inflammation 
of  the  fibrous  tissue — sometimes,  however, 
involving,  as  the  disease  extends,  other  tissues 
— and  most  commonly  seizes  the  fibrous  parts 
which  lie  around  the  joints— the  larger  joints 
particularly— although  the  inflammation  fre¬ 
quently  commences  in  the  head,  neck,  chest, 
or  arms,  and  extends  to  other  parts  of  the 
body.  ”  So  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  though  the  pains  may  be  intense 
and  deformity  may  ensue,  but  little  danger  to 
life  is  apprehended,  but  its  constant  liability 
to  change  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  an¬ 
other,  and  even  to  attack  some  vital  organ, 
has  heretofore  rendered  it  an  alarming  affec¬ 
tion  under  any  known  treatment. 

To  rheumatism  belongs  two  specific  forms, 
classed  under  the  heads,  acute  and  chronic. 
The  former  is  a  febrile  disorder  and  is  at¬ 
tended  by  pains  very  variable  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  sharp  and  lancinating,  dull  and  throb¬ 
bing,  aching,  gnawing,  boring  sensations, 
heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  diseased 
parts,  and  not  unfrequenfly  causing  great  con¬ 
stitutional  disturbance.  The  sufferings  of  its 
martyr  are  varied  and  practically  indescriha- 
ble  in  their  intensity,  while  ignorant  treat¬ 
ment  is  apt  to  bring  about  complications  with 
the  heart,  which  are  most  dangerous. 

Chronic  rheumatism  differs  from  this  in  its 
freedom  from  swelling  and  fever,  its  effect 
upon  the  general  health  and  the  severity  of 
the  pain ;  however,  the  sufferer  from  this 
type  is  more  to  be  pitied,  for  although  less 
acute,  these  pains  will  often  foretell,  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  barometer,  the  approach  of 
storms  and  damp  weather,  and  keep  their 
miserable  victim  always  on  the  watch  for  an 
attack. 

As  unlike  as  are  these  two  forms  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  their  causes  are  the  same  and  various. 
Sometimes  it  is  transmitted  —  an  unhappy 
legacy  from  parent  to  child,  and  then  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  most  formidable  aspect ;  it  may 
also  arise  from  the  suppression  of  some  erup¬ 
tive  disease,  or  discharge  resulting  from  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but  more  frequently  exposure  to  wet, 
cold,  damp,  or  changeable  temperature,  or 
the  sudden  check  of  perspiration,  are  the 
prominent  causes. 

'  But  the  disease  is  so  familiar  that  our  ex¬ 
planation  cannot  make  it  as  impressive  as 
that  which  you  have  witnessed,  or  perhaps 
yourself  endured. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  how, 
having  become  a  victim  to  it,  can  one  rid 
himself  of  its  shackles.  By  the  experience  of 
others,  you  know  that  change  of- climate  will 
not  cure  rheumatism.  Through  the  same 
medium  you  have  learned  that  medicine  can 
afford  no  permanent  relief,  and  that  lini¬ 
ments,  lotions,  and  salves  are  equally  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  in  many  cases  positively  dangerous, 
driving  the  pains  from  one  spot  to  another, 
too  often  diverting,  them  to  the  heart,  or 
some  other  vital  organ. 

To  sum  up  the  w-hole  matter,  you  are  face 
to  face  with  a  disease  which  is  practically  in¬ 
curable  by  the  old  methods.  We  invite  your 
attention  to  a  new  method  of  healing,  far  in 
advance  of  medical  science,  and  destined 


through  its  common  sense  principles  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  popular,  as  It  is  now  the 
greatest,  curative  agent  of  the  age. 

We  speak  of  that  wonderful  instrument, 
the  Electropoise,  and  ask  your  careful  exam¬ 
ination  into  the  cures  it  has  wrought. 


Rheumatiam  Twenty  Years. 

•  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8Hj,  1804. 

Gentlemen :  Some  time  ago  you  asked  me  to 
allow  you  to  use  my  letter  as  a  testimonial ; 
at  that  time  I  was  not  willing,  as  I  wished 
to  test  the  matter  still  farther.  Nearly  fonr 
months  ago  I  rented  an  Electropoise  of  you. 
I  had  so  little  faith  in  it  that  I  kept  it  a  pro¬ 
found  secret.  I  used  it  faithfully,  following 
directions  carefully.  I  now  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  been  benefitted  more  than  I  deemed  pos¬ 
sible  in  my  most  extravagant  dreams.  My 
disease  was  rheunaatism  of  over  twenty  years 
standing,  commencing  gradually  and  growing 
worse  from  year  to  year.  During  the  last 
year  it  had  advanced  very  rapidly ;  my  joints 
were  stiff  and  sore ;  my  hands  were  numb ;  it 
became  difficult  to  raise  my  feet  from  the 
floor ;  I  was  never  free  from  pain ;  a  good 
night’s  sleep  was  “the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule.  ”  To-day  I  can  go  up  and  down  stairs 
as  easily  as  I  could  thirty  years  ago ;  can 
walk  with  ease ;  the  numbness  and  soreness 
has  gone  from  my  hands,  and  I  sleep  well. 
To  be  sure,  I  sometimes  feel  twinges  of  pain 
and  realize  that  my  old  enemy  is  not  entirely 
routed,  but  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  I  shall 
be  cured  in  time.  If  this  letter  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you,  I  cheerfully  place  it  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Potter. 


Constitutioui  Rheumatism. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  an  eminent  dentist  of 
Nashville,  who  is  dean  of  the  dental  depart¬ 
ment  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  formerly 
President  of  the  National  Dental  Association, 
replied  when  asked  about  rheumatism : 

“I  can  only  tell  you  about  my  own  case. 
I  have  constitutional  rheumatism,  and  have 
suffered  more  or  less  all  my  life.  My  right 
leg  was  dwarfed  a  little  from  suffering  with 
it  in  my  boyhood.  From  1860  to  1890  I  was 
never  in  any  conscious  moment  free  from 
pain  except  during  a  severe  illness.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  been  so  I  bad  to  use  a  crutch 
and  stick  in  order  to  walk  at  all.  I  had  been 
so  badly  afflicted  with  rheumatism  that  I 
could  not,  with  my  crutch  and  stick,  walk 
more  than  fifty  yards. 

“Mr.  DuBois,  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to 
try  the  Electropoise.  I  promised,  because  I 
had  failed  to  get  any  substantial  relief  from 
the  treatment  prescribed  for  me  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians.  I  commenced  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise  with  no  faith  in  it.  In  two  weeks  I 
was  better  and  almost  free  from  pain.  I  have 
been  using  the  Electropoise  ten  months,  and 
though  I  am  78  years  old  and  have  suffered 
all  my  life,  I  can  now  walk  a  little  without 
either  crutch  or  stick  ;  I  can,  with  a  crutch 
and  stick,  walk  half  a  mile.  My  digestion 
has  become  good,  and  a  heart  trouble,  inci¬ 
dent  to  my  rheumatism,  has  given  away  and 
has  given  me  no  more  trouble.” 

June  13.  1894,  Dr.  Morgan  says  be  “is  now 
much  improved  and  does  not  use  a  crutch  at 
all,  his  digestion  is  almost  perfect,  and  he 
can  recommend  the  Electropoise  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  any  sufferer  from  rheu¬ 
matism.  ” 

A  descriptive  book,  with  results  in  hundreds 
of  other  cases,  mailed  to  your  address  for  the 
asking.  Rheumatism  is  not  the  only  disease 
that  is  cured  by  the  Electropoise. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 

1,122  Broadway,  cor.  25th  Street,  New  York 
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PBE0BYTERIE8. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  Wayne  Avenue 
church,  Iteyton,  Nov.  12, 1884  atl0:3u  a.m.  .i.  K.  Gibson. 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  will  meet  at  Weirs- 
dale,  Fla.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  at  7  P  M.  J.  K.  Wight. 
Stated  clerk.  _ 

NOTICES. 

BIBI.E  TRAINING  C1A.8S  BY  M All.. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organised  in  America  on  the  English  plan  of  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  Join  it  by  tbe  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  incidental  expenses.  As  a  text 
book,  "Clews  to  Holy  Writ,  ’  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  ($1.25),  will  be  used.  Tbe  study  may  be 
prosecuted  at  home  as  detailed  instruction  is  sent  by 
mail  For  further  particulars  write  to  Rev.  Wm.  Justin 
Harsha,  268  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 


A  CREED  TO  UNITE  CHRISTENDOM. 

The  offer  in  last  week's  Evangelist  by  the  Ram's  Horn 
of  the  prise  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  coin  to  “any 
one  who  will  write  the  briefest  and  b^t  plan  or  creed  to 
unite  the  great  churches  in  Christendom,^’  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulate  the  pens  af  many  devoted  Christians. 
Apart  from  the  money  value  of  the  prize,  which  is  con¬ 
siderable,  the  theme  Is  one  that  will  attract  tkebest  men. 
The  paiticulars  of  this  competition  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  to  the  Ram’s  Horn,  1116  Woman’s  Temple,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Tbe  periodical,  by  the  way,  is  in  itself  most  inter¬ 
esting.  and  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  should 
send  for  sample  copy. 

The  Regular  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  tbe  Wo¬ 
man's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Rooms,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  on  W^ednesday,  Nov.  7, 
at  10  :30  a.m. 

All  ladies  interested  in  the  work  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


Correspondence  with  ministers  who  are  looking  for  a 
church  of  one  hundred  members  in  a  pleasant  village,  is 
solicited.  Addr^  P.  O.  Box  UK),  Northampton,  N.  ¥. 

A  Teacher  of  Defective  or  Nervous  Children  who 
has  had  good  success  in  her  work,  would  like  one  or  two 
pupils  whom  she  could  attend  for  a  few  hours  dally. 
Address  C.  L.,  care  Elditor  Evangelist. 


PRIVATE  PUPILS  or  classes  in  Literature  and  Latin 
desired.  References  given  and  required. 

Address  O,  care  The  Evangelist. 


A  Pleasant  and  Comfortable  Winter  Home  in 
Washington. 

I  have  two  pleasant,  large,  comfortable  connecting  2nd 
fioor  rooms  in  my  house  that  I  would  like  to  rent  for  tbe 
winter,  with  board,  to  nice  .'forthem  people.  Address 
Geo.  Hyde  Lee,  M.D.,  1311  14th  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Send  2c.  to  the  Memory  Library.  243  Broadway  New 
York,  (or  tract  on  memorizii  g  Scripture,  which  abounds 
in  good  points,  and  will  be  found  helpful  to  every  Bible 
student. 


\  YOUNG  GERMAN  LADY  desires  a  position 
as  a  nursery  governess;  is  able  to  teach  young 
children ;  speaks  German  pei  fectly  :  would  ateist  in  light 
housework.  Adorees,  Miss  H.  T.,  Box  545,  Stapleton. 
Staten  Island. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSONS. 

The  Evangelist’s  notes  on  these  lessons  (see  page  16)  are 
Kpublished  by  The  Bible  Study  Publlahing  Co.,  xi  Brom- 
field  St.,  Boston,  for  permanent  nse  with  the  lessona  Speci¬ 
men  (^pies  of  tbe  leseons  smt  on  application  as  above. 


IIIIIIIITV  online  dispel  forever  the  fear  of  an  old  age 

Annul  I  I  DUnUO  Pew™  douWe 

their  incomes  during  life,  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  $6,000  at  age  65,  provides  over  $50  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  $60  per  month,  age  80  over  $85  per 
month,  during  life. 

If  you  waut  to  know  more,  address, 
n.  G.  0ABPEHTE&,  856  Broadway,  H,  T„Boom  308, 


DO  yoii  WISH  to  sail,  or  WANTa  BAKOAIN? 

iUNTERNS  WAMTED  UmM 

IHARBACH  &C0.809FilbeftSt  nsilaPa 


MAGIC 


^^nnnnnnnrs-int-M 

Harper’s 
Magazine 

Published  in  1894  tbe 
greatest  English  serial 
and  tbe  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  serial  of  tbe  year. 


It  trill  sustain  its  record 


Published  by 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  New  York 

faoor«ooDO>jf 


BUSINESS  NOTICES 

Clergymen,  teachers,  lawyers,  Snnday-school  superin¬ 
tendents  and  physicians  may  secure  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Burr  Index  Co.’s  method  of  index¬ 
ing  subjects  by  addressing  that  company,  drawer  82, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

We  call  attention  to  tbe  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
W.  H.  Wiley  &  Son,  who  are  furnishing  overgalters, 
leggings,  lamb’s  wool  soles,  bed-room  socks  and  ielt 
slippers  to  tbe  general  public.  They  will  furnish  any  of 
these  goods  on  application  to  our  readers.  This  firm  is 
responsible  and  is  doing  a  very  large  business.  Address 
W.  H.  Wiley  &  Son,  Box  1023,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Our  readers  who  have  occasion  to  order  monuments 
will  do  well  to  write  the  Monumen'al  Bronze  Co.,  P.  O. 
drawer  838.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  before  purchasing. 

As  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families 
and  on  tbe  best  r>'gulatM  railroads  and  steamship  lin  s, 
the  prudent  traveller  will  consider  the  value  of  such  in¬ 
surance  as  is  olfered  him  by  the  Preferred  Accident 
Insurance  Co.,  whose  card  appears  on  our  financial  page. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 
YirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail- 
W  road  Office.  No.  East  23d  Street. 

MONUMENTS 

1^  lO  9  IP  l>uy  Marble  or  Granite  until  you  inves¬ 
ts  Vf  Pi  1  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  is  much  more  artistic  and  endnring,  and  mneh  less  expen¬ 
sive.  Prises  to  suit  all.  Work  delivered  everywhere.  Write 
for  designs  and  information.  Costs  nothing  to  Inyestlgate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  0.  Drawer  838.  Brldgenort,  Conn. 

Scli:00l  pivejct0rtj. 

New  York. 

^CHEBMERHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 

Established  1865. 

3  East  14th  Strbkt,  New  York. 

CUnOTUllin  by  mail.  Three  lessons  free. 
OnUn  1  llAnU  KERST  college,  corning,  N.  Y. 

CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

721  Madison  Avenne,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

75t.h  school  year  begins  Sept.  26th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Gymnasium. 
Primary  department  under  carefnl  instruction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D..  Principal. 

THE  MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

reopens  Oct.  4.  15th  year.  Primary.  Academic  and  Col¬ 
lege-preparatory  Dept’s.  Kinderga^n,  October  K). 

Massachusetts. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  Srn*„'‘f%‘SS5rw‘^Sr 

BoildixisB  ansorpMsed  for  comfort  uid  health.  Twenty* 

Are  acree— twelve  in  crore ;  lake  for  rowinfand  skating. 
Olavica]  and  general  course  of  study ;  aleo^reparatory 
nod  <^Kma).  Year  commences  Sept.  ISS.  18M.  Applyto 

MZM  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  Principal,  Bradford, 

lew  England  Consemtory  of  Insk. 

(TAs  Leading  Conservatory  of  America.) 

Founded  by  Dr.  E.  Tonrjee.  Carl  Faelten,  Director 

Send  for  Prospectus,  giviilgfull  information. 

Fkank  W.  Hale,  General  Mgr,,  Boston,  Mass, 

Pennsylvania. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 


wSm^n. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Alt.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETAHGEUST, 

S3  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goes  With  Phillips ^ 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Cali¬ 
fornia  Excursions  is  .  guarantee  that  the  Phillips-Rock 
Island  Excursions  are  tbe  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholstered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  Phillips  mana¬ 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip.  Sleeping  Car  rate 
to  California  mints  from  Boston  $8.(X),  from  Chicago  M. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago  Thursdays 
via  Scenic  Route  (D.  &  R.  G.).  the  only  line  through  8«5t 
Lake  to  San  Franci8''o  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservations  or  information,  address, 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  296  Wash.  St^  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  16  Exchange  St.,  Uuflklo,  N.  T. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  239  Broadway,_N.  T.  City.  N.  T. 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ill  8.  9th  St.,  PhUadelpma,  Pa- 
A.  Phillips  A  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

O.  P.  A..  Chicago.  III. 


XMAS 

MUSIC 


CHR18TMAM  BK1.1.I>I.  H 

CHKIBTXAM  GMKETING.S 
PRINCK  OF  PKACE.  3  excel  s 
Christinas  Services  for  the  S.  S.  & 
with  Kesp.  Kdgs.  Kect's  and  Carols.  lilt'd.  Title  pps. 

I  Pr.  Sc  ea.  (4.00  per  100.  Spec.  cps.  of  the  S  for  lOc  in  stps  -4^ 
,  CAMTATAM:  THB  pro  PH  BT  OP  MAMA.  ? 
,KETH.  (sacr^)  tor  the  Choir  and  8.S.  MAXTAW 
,  CI-AUII  JR.(plano  orfull  orches.  aocnip)for  young  >c 
'people  (4AXTAC1.AV(4  YINIOX  for  juveniles.  > 

'  :i  excellent  cantatas,  price  30c  ea  S3.t&  per  doz.  post  ud.  S 
. .  go.  lll._  at 


1  Geo.  K.Kosche  A  Co.  »3S  W.  Madison  St.  Chici 


A  Delicious  Breakfast  Dish. 

Barley  Cry  stals  make  the  most  delicious  and  nutritious 
breakfast  dish  with  which  to  tempt  an  invalid  or  an  epi¬ 
cure.  Analysis  proves  it  to  be  rich  in  tbe  elements  nec¬ 
essary  to  create  flesh,  blood,  boi.e,  and  muscle,  while  em¬ 
inent  physicians  endorse  it  as  a  food  for  persons  with 
weak  digestion,  and  pronounce  it  an  invaluable  nourish¬ 
ment  in  levers  and  gastric  troubles.  Being  prepared 
from  the  heart  of  the  barley  kernel  bv  a  patented  process 
of  the  highest  efficiency  and  sold  only  in  sealed  cans,  it 
represents  a  degree  of  purity  possessed  by  no  other  bieak- 
fast  food.  A  postal  card  addressed  to  Farwell  A  Rhines, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  pamphlets  and  a  cooking 
sample. 


jiclt00X 


New  Jersey. 


ABRAHAMSON’S 
BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

Or  a  Complete  Coarse  of  Instructions  in  the  Art  o# 
Double  Entry  Bookkeeping.  Price,  50  cents. 
Fully  lllnstratlng  tbe  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book  Cash  Book 
Commission  Sales  Book  or  Consirament  Book.  Day  Book,  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Ledger.  Showing  forth  how  and  when  to  enter  trans¬ 
actions  Into  these  books.  How  to  Journalize  ;  bow  to  post  Into 
the  Iiedger ;  how  to  open,  keep,  and  close  any  set  of  books  ke 
by  double  entry,  with  ontUnes  and  explanations,  showing  bow 
to  go  abont  the  work  step  by  step;  and,  finally,  how  to  make 
out  a  balance  sheet,  giving  in  detail  the  condition  of  tbe  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  day  of  closing  the  books.  It  is  a  complete  manual 
of  Double-Entry  Bookkeeping  which  can  be  mastered  in  a  few 
hoars  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Circulars  free. 

CHA8.  M.  ABRAHAMSON,  Principal  and  Founder 
'  ABRAHAMSON  BUSINESS  nnT.T.TRQTf. 

AND  SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND, 
EgtaUUOud  1880.  608  Broadway,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


HRIDOETON, 
N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys—Preparet  for  College  or  Business— A  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  is  nnder  tbe  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautifully  sltuatM 
with  large  and  beantlfnl  grounds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  bealthfnl  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  snch  snrronndings  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  appb  to 

PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A  M..  PrlnclpaL 

Connecticut. 


UP80X  8BMINABY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  UTCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dw  Igbt. 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  PrincIpaL 
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TABBY  CAT. 


Overgaiters,  Leggins,  Lamb’s 
Wool  Soles,  “Alaska”  Bed¬ 
room  Socks,  and  Belt  Slippers. 


TATTpRB. 


UTTLE  RED 


HOSIERY  & 
UNDERWEAR, 

LADIES’,  CHILDREN’S,  and 
MEN’S  HOSE  and  HALF  HOSE, 
in  new  and  STAPLE  STYLES. 

FALL  and  WINTER  UNDER¬ 
WEAR  of  SILK,  BALBRI6GAN, 
and  ^‘CARTWRIGHT  &  WAR¬ 
NER’S”  unrivalled  CASHMERE 
and  MERINO  GOODS. 

^tooikvau  C&  1  .At 


NEW  YOKK. 


DRESS  GOODS. 
Attractions  for  this  Week. 

Two  cases  ol  French  Novelties  in  perio* 
rated  Broadcloth  and  Yelutina,  in  fifty 
different  desigrns,  handsomely  emhroid> 
ered  in  gold  and  silver. 

Llama  wool  and  worsted  Plaids  in 
bright  and  quiet  colors. 

English  tailor  Suitings  in  checks  and 
stripes. 

Llama  Zibeline,  Diagonal  and  tufted 
Crepons,  Corean,  Crepes,  etc.  All  of  the 
latest  foreign  fashions. 

Also,  a  number  of  other  attractions, 
both  on  Main  Floor  and  Basement  Sales¬ 
room  ;  all  of  extraordinary  values. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


THE  “BROWNIE”  FIGURES 


WBDDING 
INVIXAXIO^S, 

CORRECT  IN  STYLE. 


Highest  award  at  World’s  Fair.  Absolutely  the  best. 
If  dealer  doesn’t  have  them,  send  to  us  at  once. 

W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Box  1023,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


«‘S.  H.  &  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


DEJHPSEY  & 

CARROIX, 


Art  Statiemers, 


UNION  SQUARB, 
NEW  YORK. 


“Redfern” 

Bias  Corded 
Velvet, 

A 

Bias 

a  brand  ^  Velveteen 

of  the  famous  Skirt  Blndlni;. 

Look  for  “  S.  H.  &  M.”  First  Quality  on  tlie  label  of 
every  bolt  you  buy. 


Urawn,  Patented  and  Copyrighted  (Jan.  15,  ’ga.) 

By  PALMER  COX. 

CH  The  Little  Folks  can  now 
have  their  favorite  Brown- 
ies”  to  play  with;  looking  RBft 
TABBY,  just  likereal  live  “ Brownies”  bow-wow. 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  seven 
inches  high  when  made  up ;  twelve  fig¬ 
ures  to  a  yard  of  cloth. 

These,  in  addition  to  the  other  JL 
novelties  in  the  toy  figures,  as  rep-  ffiB 
resented  by  these  illustrations,  are  SI 
printed  on  cotton  cloth  in  hand-  iocKa 
some  colors,  with  directions  for  cutting  •'* 
out,  sewing  together,  and  stuffing  with  cotton. 

iAny  child  that  can  sew  can  do  it. 

They  make  up  so  perfectly  you  would 
think  they  were  alive. 

Topsv  your  dry  goods  dealer.  If 

‘  he  does  not  have  them,  show  him  this 
advertisement  and  ask  him  to  get  you  some. 

Araold  Print  Works,  North  Adams,  Maas. 

ijtkm 

TATTERS  hen  AND  CHICKENS.  FLOSS. 

THIS  TSADE  MABE, 


li  itMipM  on  tM  cloth  BMt  to  «Mh  OhlMS. 


PATENT  JOnrriD  OOU. 


RIOINQ  HOOD.  SOLDIER  BOYS. 


CARPETS. 

AN  IMMENSE  LINE  OF 

ROYAL  WILTONS 

AND 

WILTON  VELVETS 

AT  THE  FORMER  PRICE  OF  A  BRUSSELS. 

OIL  CLOTHS. 

Remnants  of  Sheets  at  50c.  and  00c.  per  square  yard ; 
worth  double  the  money. 

INLAID  LINOLEUMS  A  SPECIALTY. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

We  offer  the  balance  of  stock  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufacturer  In  Europe,  cofasisting  of  Irish  Point, 
Brumels  and  Tamboured  Lace  Curtains  and  Sash 
Ooods, 

At  less  than  Importer’s  wholesale  price. 

FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

in  Silk,  Wool  and  Cotton  (latest  styles  and  colorings). 
At  about  one-half  their  value. 

SHEPPARD,  KNAPP  &  CO.. 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS. 
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A  MODEL  ELDER. 

THK  LATE  G.  W.  GETMAN  OF  LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Most  men  are  most  missed  just  after  their 
death.  A  few  are  most  missed  months  after 
they  have  passed  away.  Such  is  the  case  with 
our  good  friend  and  brother,  Elder  Getman, 
who  entered  into  “the  rest  that  remaineth  for 
the  people  of  God”  last  July.  At  fiist  we  could 
not  fully  realize  our  loss.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  away  on  his  vacation  and  would  return ; 
but  now  that  we  have  returned  from  our  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  various  services  of  the  church 
go  by  and  his  familiar,  genial  face  does  not 
appear,  we  are  made  to  realize  that  he  has 
gone  from  us  forever.  We  feel  our  loss 
more  and  more  as  the  weeks  go  by.  He  is 
missed  at  both  the  Sunday  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  service,  where  he  was  present  not 
merely  as  a  worshipper,  but  as  an  officer, 
greeting  strangers  and  doing  much  to  make 
these  services  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all ; 
he  is  missed  in  the  Sunday-school,  where  he 
was  Assistant  Superintendent  and  taught  a 
class  of  young  men,  who  were  devoted  to 
him ;  he  is  missed  in  the  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  he  aided 
in  organizing  and  in  whose  meetings  he  always 
took  a  deep  interest ;  but  most  of  all  be  is 
missed  in  the  mid  -  week  prayer  •  meeting, 
where  his  very  presence  in  a  front  seat  at  the 
pastor’s  right  hand  was  an  inspiration,  and 
his  words,  always  strong  in  Christian  faith 
and  bright  with  Christian  hope,  were  a  great 
help  to  us  all.  He  was  always  in  his  place. 
If  absent  from  any  service  of  the  church,  we 
knew  that  he  was  sick.  A  commissioner  from 
Iowa  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  whom  we 
recently  met  on  our  vacation  trip,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Getman,  who  was  also  a  commissioner  in 
that  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  said :  “  He  was 
always  at  the  morning  devotional  exercises.  ” 
He  was  much  impressed  by  his  regularity 
and  devtional  spirit.  It  is  what  we  who  knew 
him  well  would  expect.  The  prayer-meeting 
was  an  engagement  with  him  to  be  even  more 
faithfully  kept  than  a  business  appointment  or 
an  engagement  to  dine  at  the  home  of  the 
most  honorable. 

Mr.  Getman  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lyons,  N.  Y,, 
December  19,  1873,  when  only  twenty-eight 
years  old.  Since  then  he  has  been  five  times 
unanimously  reelected  to  that  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  several  most  excellent  eiders,  but 
of  them  all  he  was  the  best.  He  was  faithful 
as  the  sun.  During  the  twelve  years  of  the 
present  pastorate  he  has  been  the  clerk  of  the 
Session.  His  Sessional  records  are  models. 
They  invariably  received  the  hearty  commen¬ 
dation  of  Presbytery.  During  all  these  years,  ; 
so  far  as  I  can  remember,  be  has  not  been  ab¬ 
sent  from  a  single  Session  meeting.  This  was 
not  because  he  had  little  to  do.  Perhaps  no 
man  in  our  community  had  more.  Not  only 
his  own  affairs  received  his  close  attention, 
but  also  the  affaire  of  others — widows,  or¬ 
phans,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Board  of  Trade,  temperance  organizations,  and 
every  good  cause.  With  all  these  multiplied 
cares,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  he  was, 
as  an  officer  of  the  church,  invariably  so 
faithful.  He  loved  the  service  of  the  church. 
He  willingly  undertook  much  work,  and  al¬ 
ways  did  faithfully  whatever  he  undertook. 
He  responded  cheerfully  to  every  suggestion 
that  commended  itself  to  his  judgment.  Nor 
did  he  perform  these  tasks  as  irksome  duties. 
He  put  his  heart  into  them.  He  vras  always 
an  aid  and  a  comfort  to  his  pastor.  Possibly 
things  may  not  always  have  gone  to  his  liking, 
but  his  pastor  never  received  from  him  any¬ 
thing  but  encouragement  and  help.  Intimately 
as  I  have  known  him  for  these  twelve  years. 


I  should  be  unable  to  instance  a  single  act  or  a 
single  characteristic  in  bis  life  and  say,  “I  wish 
it  were  otherwise.”  He  was  a  man  after  a 
pastor’s  own  heart. 

All  this  is  said  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  was 
by  the  grace  of  God  be  was  the  noble  man  he 
was.  Christ  was  the  inspiration  of  his  life. 
Christ  dwelt  within  him  the  hope  of  glory. 
He  was  a  gentleman  by  nature,  and  became  a 
Christian  gentleman  by  grace.  We  always 
listened  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  his  prayer¬ 
meeting  talks,  but  they  were  specially  inspiring 
and  helpful  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  and  the  way  in  which  the  Lord 
had  led  him.  He  made  his  religion  a  life. 
His  Christianity  was  the  kind  in  which  men 
have  faith.  He  commanded  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  By  bis  consistent  Christian 
life  he  commended  to  those  about  him  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  his  Lord.  The  poor 
and  the  needy  found  in  him  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  friend.  Many  a  home  in  our  community 
mourns  his  loss  as  the  loss  of  a  kind  and 
generous  benefactor.  It  is  only  a  true  and 
loving  heart  that  can  call  out  the  best  love  of 
laboring  men.  Men  in  bumble  walks  of  life 
loved  him  with  a  most  devoted  love.  “I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  him,”  said  a  hard  work¬ 
ing  man  when  be  heard  of  bis  serious  illness. 
Few  the  men  who  inspire  such  love  1  What 
was  the  secret  of  this  remarkable  esteem  and 
devotion?  Many  things  combined  to  give  him 
this  enviable  influence  and  power.  His  affable 
ways,  always  a  kind  word  and  smile  for  every 
one,  the  little  child,  the  feeble  old  man,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike ;  bis  thoughtfulness, 
above  all,  his  earnest  desire  to  do  good.  He 
felt  that  he  was  not  to  live  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  others.  His  joy  was  in  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  bis  divine  Master,  who  went 
about  doing  good. 

He  was  a  man  of  liberal  views.  In  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  he  was  with  the  minority  in 
voting  in  favor  of  Prof.  Smith.  While  strong 
and  positive  in  his  convictions,  he  was  most 
charitable  in  his  opinions  and  judgment  of 
others.  He  bad  the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions.  Knowing  the  right,  he  dared  maintain 
it.  Though  apparently  so  mild  and  gentle, 
he  was  firm  and  unyielding  as  a  rock  in  all 
questions  where  principle  was  involved. 

He  was  a  well  -  balanced  man.  To  the 
strength  of  manhood  be  added  the  gentleness  of 
womanhood.  He  was  pure  in  his  words  and 
life.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was  a 
true  man — true  to  himself  (bis  better  self,  his 
redeemed  manhood),  true  to  his  friends,  true 
to  his  God.  So,  when  his  summons  came, 
though  coming  unexpectedly,  he  was  ready. 
When  told  that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to 
live,  the  announcement  came  to  him  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  but  it  bad  not  power  greatly  to  disturb 
him.  •  On  some  accounts,  be  said,  he  would 
like  to  live  longer,  but  if  it  was  the  Lord’s 
will  that  he  should  go,  he  was  satisfied.  His 
peace  was  unbroken.  It  was  a  most  tri¬ 
umphant  and  beautiful  death.  He  talked 
calmly  with  his  wife  and  children.  He  spoke 
to  his  pastor  of  his  great  pleasure  in  working 
with  him  in  the  Church.  He  sent  messages  of 
love  to  his  friends,  remembering  particularly 
his  Sunday-school  class,  and  then  in  perfect 
peace  committed  bis  soul  to  God.  It  was,  as 
he  himself  said,  “A  sweet  home-going.” 

Such  a  life  makes  Christianity  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  beautiful  epistle  known  and  read 
of  all  men.  Of  such  disciples  Jesus  said,  “Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.  ”  Many  whom  he 
has  been  the  means  of  leading  to  eternal  life 
by  his  words  and  by  his  example,  to-day  rise 
op  and  call  him  blessed.  Such  a  death  brings 
heaven  nearer  and  makes  the  blessedness  of 
the  Christian’s  hope  more  real.  He  has  gone 
early  to  his  reward— only  forty -eight  years  old 
— yet  by  the  blessing  of  God  he  was  enabled  to 


accomplish  much.  We  are  thankful  he  was 
with  us  so  long ;  we  are  thankful  for  his  beau¬ 
tiful  life;  we  are  thankful  for  his  glorious 
death.  One  does  not  need  to  be  told  concern¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  sun.  We  see  its  light, 
we  feel  its  warmth.  Our  brother’s  life  has 
been  like  the  sunlight — a  gentle  and  powerful 
influence  for  good,  seen  and  felt  by  all.  The 
sun,  sinking  below  the  horizon,  has  passed 
from  our  sight,  but  his  beautiful  light  is  still 
bright  and  tinges  with  glory  even  the  clouds 
that  gather  above  us. 

L.  A.  Ostrander,  Pastor. 


A  GREAT  AWAKENING  IN  TERRE  HAUTE. 

The  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  writes  to 
The  Evangelist : 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  just  closed  a 
successful  two-weeks’  union  service  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  This  city  has  about  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  settled  in  the 
beginning  by  French  Catholics.  A  sporting 
class  of  people  gave  character  to  the  town, 
and  this  class  has  maintained  its  ascendency, 
largely,  ever  since.  It  is  claimed  that  we 
have  the  fastest  racing  track  in  the  world. 
It  was  here  that  “Nancy  Hanks”  made  her 
great  record  a  few  years  ago ;  and  this  autumn 
“  Robert  J.  ”  has  broken  that  of  all  the  pacers. 
In  a  small  way  we  have  our  Tammany;  gam¬ 
bling  is  common,  and  the  saloons  and  distil¬ 
leries  have  had  things  their  own  way.  Three 
years  ago  B.  Fay  Mills  held  a  great  meeting 
here,  which  stirred  Terre  Haute  as  it  had 
never  been  moved  before.  It  is  claimed  that 
fifty  per  cent,  more  people  have  attended 
church  since  those  great  meetings  than  had 
attended  the  sanctuaries  in  the  history  of  our 
city. 

Dr.  Chapman  came  here  about  the  first  of 
October.  A  large  tent  was  spread  which 
would  hold  something  like  four  thousand  peo¬ 
ple.  Meetings  were  held  during  the  day  in 
the  various  churches  and  in  the  Opera  House. 
At  night  the  crowds  would  gather  in  the  tent 
and  fill  it  to  overflowing.  The  middle  classes 
were  reached  to  a  most  wonderful  degree. 
Since  the  meetings  have  closed  the  churches 
have  opened  their  doors,  and  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  special  meetings.  It  is  less  than  a  week 
since  the  union  meetings  closed,  and  already 
scores  have  been  received  in  the  several 
churches.  On  Tuesday,  Oct.  16th.  the  busi¬ 
ness  houses  were  requested  to  close,  and  it 
was  made  a  day  of  prayer.  Closing  teas  univer¬ 
sal.  Neighborhood  prayer-meetings  were  held 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  churches  and 
the  Opera  House  and  the  great  tent  were  all 
filled  during  the  day  and  evening  services. 
Indeed  thousands  were  turned  away,  unable 
to  gain  admission. 

Dr.  Chapman  is  in  almost  all  respects  an 
ideal  evangelist :  a  man  of  commanding  pres¬ 
ence,  with  a  marvellous  voice ;  evangelical  in 
his  preaching,  earnest  and  tender,  he  wins 
the  multitudes.  He  resorts  to  no  tricks.  His 
methods  are  manly  and  above  criticism.  He 
is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Bilhorn,  who  sings  the 
Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  who 
is  a  master  of  great  choirs.  These  two  breth¬ 
ren  make  a  strong  combination.  They  have 
employed  Mr.  W.  A.  Sunday,  formerly  known 
as  a  baseball  player,  to  act  as  their  “John  the 
Baptist.”  He  precedes  Dr.  Chapman,  organ¬ 
izes  the  ushers  and  assistants,  and  has  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness.  He  had  not  been  in  our 
city  a  day  until  he  had  won  the  ministers  and 
workers  generally. 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  Christ  has  been 
greatly  helped  in  our  community  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  brethren.  The  churches  have 
been  stimulated  to  activity,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  morals  of  our  city 
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have  received  a  purifying  impulse  that  will  be 
for  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  future.  It  is  the 
unaninaous  opinion  of  the  ministers  and  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  Terre  Haute  that  Dr.  Chapman 
is  a  man  of  Ood,  and  that  churches  can  make 
no  mistake  in  employing  him,  with  his  assist¬ 
ants,  in  conducting  great  union  services. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Rochester. — Installation  of  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Harlan  over  the  Thitxl  Church. — Tues¬ 
day  evening  of  last  week,  October  28rd,  was 
an  occasion  of  memorable  interest  to  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rochester.  A 
large  congregation  of  members  and  usual  at¬ 
tendants  at  that  church,  with  many  friends 
and  some  strangers  also,  gathered  there.  A 

^•astorate  of  twenty  -  two  years  under  the 
aithful  and  greatly  beloved  Dr.  George  Patton 
had  now  passed  since  a  like  scene  had  oc¬ 
curred.  A  fine  organ  prelude  opened  the  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  Rev.  Newton  J.  Conk¬ 
lin,  moderator.  Dr.  Nelson  Millard,  Dr. 
George  Patton,  Dr.  A.  J.  Hutton,  and  Dr.  H. 
C.  Riggs  occupied  seats  as  participators  in 
tdie  services.  Appropriate  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  were  read  responsively  by  the  moderator 
and  congregation,  followed  by  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  special  selections  by  Dr.  Hutton, 
with  the  familiar  hymn  1^  choir  and  audi¬ 
ence,  “  Glorious  thiugs  of  Thee  are  spoken.  ” 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  then  preached  a  stirring  and 
masterly  sermon  on“  The  Gospel  for  the  Age.  ” 
The  constitutional  questions  having  been  as¬ 
sented  to  by  pastor  and  people,  followed  by 
the  sweet  hynm,  “  Come  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls 
inspire,  ”  the  prayer  of  installation  was  offered 
by  Dr.  Millard.  The  relation  having  thus 
been  consummated.  Dr.  Patton  gave  a  tender 
and  scriptural  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Riggs  a  most  fitting  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  pastor  and  congregation  arose  and 
recited  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  together  sang 
the  inspiring  hymn,  “We  are  living,  we  are 
dwelling  in  a  grand  and  awful  time.  ”  These 
very  interesting  exercises  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  whole  audience.  These  ser¬ 
vices  were  followed  on  Thursday  evening  by 
a  large  and  delightful  reception  given  in  the 
chapel  to  pastor  and  wife.  The  room  was 
beautifully  decorated,  and  the  gathering  was 
large,  representing  not  only  the  immediate 
congregation  concerned,  but  the  clergy  and 
their  wives,  and  people  of  the  city  quite  gen¬ 
erally.  The  event  is  counted  a  most  happy 
one  by  all  concerned. 

Meridian. —The  Rev.  John  P.  MacPhie, 
who  has  been  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Meridian  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  closed  his  labors  there  with  a  view 
to  a  short  period  of  rest  and  the  pursuit  of 
.  some  special  studies.  The  church  has  grown 
under  his  assiduous  labors,  and  now  parts 
with  him  with  unfeigned  reluctance  and 
with  the  best  wishes  on  the  part  of  all  for  his 
welfare,  the  young  jMople  bestowing  a  hand¬ 
some  parting  gift.  The  church  has  prospered 
under  him  in  the  best  sense.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  have  been  received  to  its  com¬ 
munion  during  the  seven  years  At  one  time, 
after  a  short  visit  of  Evangelist  Davidson,  fifty 
persons  united  with  the  church  at  one  com¬ 
munion.  Eighty-six  out  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber,  which  makes  a  large  per  cent. ,  united  on 
confession  of  faith.  He  has  attended  ninety- 
six  funerals;  thirty-seven  of  these  were  of 
persons  who  were  members  of  his  own 
church,  and  he  has  at  thirty  eight  different 
•ccasions  spoken  the  words  (albeit  as  yet  un¬ 
married  himself)  which  have  united  two 
hearts  and  lives.  Mr.  MacPhie  now  returns 
to  the  ever-cherished  home  of  his  birth  and 
outb,  Hopewell,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  may 
e  addressed.  He  is  the  fourth  pastor  in  a 
worthy  line.  The  Meridian  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1886,  and 
since  that  time  has  had  only  four  regular  pas¬ 
tors,  namely:  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Goss,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Sherrill,  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Lucas,  D.D. ,  and  the  Rev.  John  B.  MacPhie. 
The  church  has  an  excellent  history,  and 
during  all  these  years  since  its  organization 
has  been  blessed  with  devout,  faithful  pastors. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  a  i^cial  meet¬ 
ing,  October  22nd,  dismissed  the  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Lounsbury  of  Glens  Falls  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  to  unite  with  the  Troy  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Conference,  and  received  the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  White  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery 


of  Steuben.  Arrangements  were  made  for  bis 
installation  over  the  church  of  Brunswick  on 
November  7th.  The  Rev.  Hubert  O.  Hinds 
is  to  preside,  preach  the  sermon,  and  put  the 
constitutional  questions;  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Sybrandt  is  to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Harrington,  the 
preceding  pastor,  the  charge  to  the  pe^le. 

Windsor.  —  An  Appropriate  Memorial.  —  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Windsor,  New 
York,  there  is  in  process  of  erection  a  choice 
and  tasteful  “memorial  window”  of  stained 
glass  directly  over  the  pulpit,  in  honor  of  the 
late  pastor,  with  this  inscription : 

“To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Rev.  Marshall  Angier,  who  died  as 
pastor  of  this  church,  February  25,  1894.  ” 

It  is  the  gift  of  parishioners,  and  friends 
from  away.  Among  the  names  we  notice 
those  of  Morris  K.  Jesup  of  New  York  City, 
and  also  representatives  of  the  banking  house 
of  Cuyler,  Morgan  and  Company  of  New  York 
City,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  G.  S.  Morgan,  F. 
G.  Baton,  Benjamin  Graham. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.  —  The  Second  Church,  whose 
pulpit  was  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  la¬ 
mented  Dr.  Pomeroy,  has  secured  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elbridge  Mix  of  Worcester, 
Mass. ,  a  member  of  Orange  Presbytery,  New 
Jersey,  as  stated  supply  for  two  months  from 
the  11th  of  November.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  will  preach  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  month  and  administer  the 
communion  at  the  morning  service,  and  in  the 
evening  will  give  his  lately  prepared  lecture 
on  “The  Jerusalem  Chamber.” 

IOWA. 

Conway.  —  This  church  has  purchased  a 
manse  at  a  cost  of  $800.  Pastor  £.  A.  Enders 
is  now  in  possession  of  it. 

West  Center. — This  church  has  just  had  a 
series  of  special  meetii^s  conducted  by  Pastor 
at-Large  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Grossman.  Ten  per¬ 
sons  connected  themselves  with  the  church, 
and  more  are  expected  in  the  neaf  future. 

Lenox. — Sabbath,  Oct.  21,  was  a  red-letter 
day  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  J.  W. 
Segbold  was  ordained  and  installed  as  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  congregation.  Two  infant  chil¬ 
dren  were  baptized  and  forty  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church,  three  by  letter  and 
thirty  seven  by  profession  of  their  faith.  Of 
these,  nineteen  received  the  ordinance  of  bap¬ 
tism.  Fifteen  of  this  number  are  beads  of 
families.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  observed  with  much  joy.  The  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hinkhouse,  was  assisted  in  special 
meetings  for  two  weeks  by  the  Foote  brothers. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita.— The  stated  supply  of  the  Perkins 
Church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Funk,  writes :  Nearly  300 
of  the  600  shares  of  the  debt  fund  of  the  Per¬ 
kins  Presbyterian  Church,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased,  leaving  800  shares  unpurchased.  We 
have  come  to  the  “pinch”  in  the  bill.  We 
dare  not  let  go  and  slide  back  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  pull  being  a  hard  one  progress  is  slow 
toward  the  summit.  Conditional  promises  are 
made  that  will  insure  the  payment  of  the  debt 
and  secure,  as  a  monument  to  the  fidelity  and 
timely  response  of  Presbyterian  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  “The  Christian  Endeavor 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita,  Kansas.” 
The  society  of  Perkins  Church,  composed  of 
eleven  members,  having  already  contributed 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  are  unable  to 
comply  with  these  conditions  and  turn  with 
hop^  to  sister  societies  that  have  not  responded 
to  former  appeals  and  invokes  their  help  at 
this  juncture  of  their  heroic  effort.  Send  re¬ 
mittances  and  inquiries  to  H.  W.  Rule,  106 
North  Market  street,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Rule  is  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  president  of  the  local  Christian 
Union.  He  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
treasurer  for  the  holding  and  disbursement  of 
this  fund. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw.— Departure  of  a  Missionary.  -  On 
the  evening  of  October  7th,  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  most 
tender  and  impressive  farewell  service  was 
held  for  Miss  Ellen  Dresser,  on  her  departure 
for  Nanking,  China,  under  our  Board.  For 
two  years  lifiss  Dresser  has  been  the  deaconess 
of  this  church,  o^anizing  its  Girls’  Club, 
Junior  Endeavor  Society,  Kitchen  Garden, 
etc.,  administering  charity  and  dealing  with 
enquirers  publicly  and  from  house  to  house. 
A  crowded  congregation  testified  by  their 
presence  to  the  warm  place  Miss  Dresser  had 


in  their  hearts.  Brief  and  touching  addresses 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Helen  Gould,  for  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Dennison  for  the  Young  Peoples’  Societies; 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Bronson,  the  pastor, 
and  by  Miss  Dresser,  whose  eonsecrated  spirit 
and  earnest  appeal  deeply  impressed  young 
and  old.  Moistened  eyes  testified  that  many 
were  parting  with  one  who  had  helped  and 
comforted  them.  Her  departure  from  a  work 
so  fruitful  and  from  such  a  circle  sf  apprecia¬ 
tive  friends  to  take  up  work  in  distant  China, 
cannot  fail  to  bear  powerful  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  a  Christian  faith  to  those  who  know 
it  not,  and  to  be  an  incentive  to  all  the 
Church  to  a  more  complete  devotion  to  the 
Master,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth. — Presbyte^  met  in  the  Lakeside 
Church  of  Duluth  on  Monday  instead  of  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  on  account  of  the  distance  to 
Synod.  The  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  S. 
A.  Jamieson,  preached.  He  was  succeeded  in 
office  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Semple  of  Duluth. 
At  the  spring  session  of  Presbytery  several 
new  members  were  received.  The  Rev. 
James  Andersen,  formerly  of  Bismarck,  N. 
D.,  was  enrolled.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Ringland, 
D.D.,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Maumee,  with  the  social  honor  of  an  accom¬ 
panying  Presbyterial  missive,  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  Collingwood  avenue  Church  of 
Toledo.  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Findley,  Chairman 
of  Home  Missionary  Committee,  reported 
seven  new  churches  organized  since  the  last 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  and  recommended  that 
they  be  enrolled.  This  increase  of  churches 
is  suggestive  of  the  great  work  now  being 
done  in  this  growing  portion  of  our  mission¬ 
ary  field.  Duluth  Presbytery  covers  ten  coun¬ 
ties  in  Northeastern  Minnesota,  in  which  there 
are  now  forty-two  congregations  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  name  and  order.  The  pastor  at 
large,  with  two  local  evangelists  as  assistants, 
endeavor  to  minister  to  those  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  Good  reports  were  made  on 
special  matters.  The  work  done  by  Mr.  Ren- 
wick  in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  during  his 
vacation  was  recognized,  and  Presbytery  de 
termined  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  another  summer.  The  popular  meeting 
of  Tuesday  evening  was  of  marked  interest. 
The  speakers  (the  Rev.  Messrs.  Semple,  Hack- 
et,  Keithley,  and  Dr.  Clellan)  were  all  new 
members  of  Presbytery,  and  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  well.  McC. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Synod  of  New  Mexico  was  held  at 
Santa  Fe,  September  7-10,  1894.  Synod  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  from  the  retiring  mod¬ 
erator,  the  Rev.  I.  T.  Whittemore.  The  Rev. 
George  G.  Smith  was  chosen  moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  Fenton,  temporary  clerk. 
The  usual  routine  business  was  promptly 
transacted.  This  was  the  sixth  meeting  of 
Synod  since  its  organization,  October  8-10, 
1889.  Its  sessions  have  been  harmonious,  and 
steady  progress  is  noted  all  along  the  line. 
The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  has  ten  ministers, 
one  local  evangelist,  two  Spanish  helpers,  and 
two  Indian  helpers.  One  church  of  nineteen 
members  at  Springerville.  Apache  County,  the 
only  one  in  the  county,  200  miles  long  by  100 
wide,  was  organized  February  7,  189A  Four 
more  ministers  are  needed  at  once,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  men  will  be  found,  and  the 
^ard  will  commission  them  as  soon  as  the 
debt  is  removed.  Rio  Grande  reports  one  more 
Spanish  church  organized,  with  thirty  mem¬ 
bers,  at  Las  Placitas,  N.  M.  New  Mexico  has 
more  Spanish  and  Indian  schools  (45)  than  all 
other  denominations  combined.  Catholics  in¬ 
cluded.  There  are  twenty- three  Mexican  help¬ 
ers  and  forty-five  female  teachers  over  these 
schools,  not  counting  eight  or  more  ordained 
ministers  who  preach  in  the  Spanish  language. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  Silver 
City,  N.  M. .  October  1-3,  1890:  “Resolved: 
That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Synod  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  should  withdraw  as  soon  as 
practicable  from  all  connection  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Contract  System  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Indians,  and  should  exert  all  its  infiu- 
ence  to  oppose  the  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  the  churches,  as  churches,  in 
the  work  of  the  education  of  the  tribes.  ”  This 
resolution  was  reiterated  with  emphasis  two 
years  later.  We  are  happy  in  announcing  that 
our  Board  has  severed  ito  connection  with  the 
Government  at  the  Tucson  Indian  Training 
School,  the  only  one  in  which  aid  was  received 
from  Government,  and  now,  by  the  payment 
of  $18,000,  the  school  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  Board.  A  Mission  School  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tute  was  held  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  fol- 
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lowing  the  meeting  of  Synod,  at  which  seven¬ 
teen  teachers  were  present.  It  was  a  success 
from  the  start,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  the 
meeting  at  Las  Vegas  next  year  every  teacher 
will  be  present  and  contribute  or  receive-  the 
benefit  so  advantageous  to  all.  No  more  faith¬ 
ful,  consecrated,  or  intelligent  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  teachers  can  be  found  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Some  of  them  are  more  iso¬ 
lated  than  any  of  our  foreign  missionaries. 
They  do  not  see  a  white  minister,  or  hear  a 
sermon,  except  when  visited  by  our  Synodical 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Menaul,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  following.  Patiently  they  toil 
with  their  Mexican  or  Indian  pupils,  month 
after  month,  rewarded  only  by  the  presence  of 
the  Master  and  the  development  of  moral 
character  or  conversion  of  one  here  and  an¬ 
other  there — a  jewel  drawn  out  of  the  mud ! 
All  honor  to  these  noble  women!  Some  of 
them  have  grown  gray  in  the  service — a  crown 
of  glory— and  a  rich  reward  awaits  them  at 
the  end  of  their  journey.  Some  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Institute  would  do  honor  to  the 
beet  teachers  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  East. 
Why  should  they  not?  They  are  the  cream 
and  “pick”  of  our  eastern  churches. 

I.  T.  W,  S.  C. 

FLORIDA. 

*  South  Florida  Presbytery  met  at  Lake¬ 
land  October  9,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Goodell  mod¬ 
erator.  A  storm  and  consequent  fioods  pre¬ 
vented  a  full  attendance.  Sermons  were 
preached  at  11  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Goodell,  Stevens,  and  Potter;  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  evening  by  the  Sunday-school 
missionary,  Mr.  Enloe,  and  our  s^odical  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  Rev.  H.  Keigwin.  We  have  one 
church  supplied  by  a  minister  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Haney.  The  Rev, 
Messrs.  Rice  and  Case  were  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Relief  for  aid  for  one 
year.  Presbytery  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the 
Assembly  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  our 
Boards  by  an  assessment  of  three  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  church  property  and  the  con- 
gp^gational  expenses.  The  Assembly  overture 
on  differences  between  judicatories  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  church  at  Tarpon  Springs  asked  to 
have  their  minister,  Mr.  Thompson,  installed 
as  pastor  in  the  near  future.  The  spring  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  at  Kissimmee. 

H.  M.  Goodell,  Moderator. 


TO  HELP  AK  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  read  Harper’s  Young 
People  are  engaged  in  the  commendable  task 
of  raising  funds  to  erect  an  Industrial  School 
building  at  Good  Will  Farm.  This  farm  is  in 
Maine,  but  it  takes  poor  boys  from  New  York 
City,  from  Boston,  and  many  small  towns, 
who  have  no  home,  no  parents,  and  are  likely 
to  bring  up  in  jails,  and  gives  them  a  good 
Christian  home  in  the  country,  an  education 
and  a  chance  in  life.  To  help  the  fund  of  this 
Industrial  School  the  readers  of  the  paper 
named  are  to  hold  a  “  Round  Table”  at  Thirty- 
seventh  street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  on 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday,  December  7,  8, 
and  40.  Money  prizes  aggregating  several 
hundred  dollars  in  value  are  to  be  awarded  for 
excellence  in  needle- work,  photography,  metal 
work,  etc.,  the  prize  articles  then  being  offered 
for  sale  in  aid  of  the  fund,  which  is  to  be 
•qnally  divided  between  the  Industrial  School 
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at  Good  Will  Farm  and  St.  Mary’s  Free  Hospi¬ 
tal  for  Children,  in  this  city.  One  feature  or 
the  “Round  Table”  is  to  be  a  reunion  of  as 
many  boys  and  girls  who  read  Harper’s  Young 
People  as  possible.  These  young  folks  have 
invited  the  writers  of  their  favorite  stories  to 
meet  them — a  novel  thing  which  was  carried 
out  with  great  success  at  Chicago  last  year, 
when  more  than  a  score  of  famous  authors 
met  several  thousand  of  the  boys  and  girls  for 
whom  they  had  written  so  much.  Another 
feature  is  the  exhibition  of  a  $2,100  postage- 
stamp,  which  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way 
as  a  $100,000  diamond  ;  and  another  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dolls  representing  many  peculiar 
people  and  nations.  Other  attractions  of  the 
“Table”  are  to  be  the  Columbia  College  Man¬ 
dolin  Club,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Banjo  Club,  and  perhaps  the  Yale  Guitar  Club. 
The  authors’  reception  is  to  take  place  on 
Saturday,  December  8,  and  already  many  die 
tinguished  writers  have  accepted  invitations. 

PERSIA. 

Persia  is  called  by  the  natives  Iran,  and  is 
known  as  “The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,” 
as  those  two  things  are  the  emblems  of  Per¬ 
sia.  Persia  occupies  that  part  of  Western  Asia 
that  lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  Afghanis 
tan  and  Baluchistan  on  the  east,  and  Turkey 
on  the  west. 

The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  an  elevated 
plateau,  almost  a  perfect  tableland  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  on  the  east,  but  cut  up  by  mountain 
chains  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  its  entire  surface 
is  desert  land,  but  many  of  the  valleys  be¬ 
tween  the  high  mountain  ranges  are  fertile 
and  beautiful.  There  are  rare  flowers,  lus¬ 
cious  fruits,  valuable  timber,  and  pretty  moun¬ 
tain  brooks  and  torrents,  which  make  the 
country  a  vision  of  picturesqueness  and  beauty 
of  which  poets  have  written  and  musicians 
have  sung  until  the  land  has  become  cele¬ 
brated  among  all  nations. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  locality.  On 
the  plateau  it  is  temperate,  at  Ispahan  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  are  both  mild,  and  regular 
seasons  follow  one  another.  At  the  north  and 
southwest  there  are  severe  winters,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert  region  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  east  are  scorched  in  summer  and 
frozen  in  winter.  Along  the  Caspian  Sea  thet 
summer  heat  is  intense,  while  the  winters  are 
mild  and  heavy,  and  frequent  rainfalls  make 
the  low  country  marshy  and  unhealthful.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  though  the  heat  in 
summer  is  excessive,  winter  and  spring  are 
delightful,  and  summer,  though  hot,  is  not  at 
all  unpleasant,  as  the  general  atmosphere  of 


Persia  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness  and  purity. 

The  population  of  Persia  is  of  three  kinds, 
the  people  living  in  the  cities,  the  wandering 
tribes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and 
country  districts.  The  latter  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  the  best  wheat  in  the  world 
is  raised  in  Persia.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and 
tobacco  are  also  raised  in  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces. 

The  wandering  tribes  live  in  tents  and  move 
about  with  the  fiocks  and  herds  as  the  seasons 
change.  They  spend  the  spring  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  the  winter  on 
the  plains.  The  two  principal  races  are  the 
Turks  and  the  Persians,  the  latter  of  whom 
belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Arabs,  Koord,  and  gypsies,  and  oth¬ 
er  smaller  tribes. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  like  that  of 
Turkey.  It  is  a  kingdom  whose  king  is  called 
the  Shah.  He  is  an  absolute  ruler  and  is  the 
master  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects,  but  he  must  never  act  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  laid 
down  by  the  prophet  and  explained  by  the 
high  priesthood. 

The  laws  are  based  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  Shah  is  regad  red  as  vice¬ 
gerent  of  the  prophet.  A  ministry  divided  in¬ 
to  several  departments  assists  him  in  carrying 
on  the  government.  A  governor  general  is 
appointed  over  each  one  of  the  twenty-seven 
provinces,  who  is  responsible  to  the  central 
government.  The  wandering  tribes  are  ruled 
over  by  chiefs,  who  are  responsible  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors. 

The  only  instruction  of  most  of  the  people 
is  from  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  but  there 
are  a  great  number  of  colleges  supported  by 
public  funds,  where  students  are  instructed 
not  only  in  Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  but 
also  in  scientific  literature. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are  Teheran, 
Tabriz,  Ispahan,  Meshed,  Kurman,  and  Yead. 
There  are  only  twenty-six  miles  of  railway  in 
Persia,  and  but  two  good  carriage  roads. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Persia  belong  to  the 
Shiah,  or  heterodox  system  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  religion,  although  there  are  a  few  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  Sunni,  or  orthodox  system. 
There  are  also  Parsees,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Nestorians. 

The  Persians  were  first  called  Elamites. 
Their  descent  is  traced  to  Shem,  through  his 
son  Elam.  It  is  probable  that  they  enjoyed 
their  independence  for  several  ages.  Then 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  their 
country  attached  to  that  empire.  The  first 
religion  of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Medes,  was  that  of  Zoroaster, 
which  knew  but  one  God  though  fire,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  worshipped  by  its  fol¬ 
lowers  as  bis  symbols.  The  priests  of  this  re¬ 
ligion  were  the  Magi.  The  Jews  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  were  brought  into  contact  through 
Daniel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon, 
and  when  Babylon  was  overthrown  and  the 
Medes  established  the  Medo-Persian  Empire, 
Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  was  instrumental  in 
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the  restoration  of  God’s  people  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  true  faith.  It  was  from  Persia 
that  the  Magi  came  to  Jerusalem  to  welcome 
the  infant  King  of  the  world,  and  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost  there  were  preasent  Medes  and 
Parthians.  It  is  conjectured  that  Thomas 
and  Bartholomew  carried  the  Gospel  to  this 
land.  There  are  old  documents  that  tell  of  the 
mission  of  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  to 
Edessa  in  Mesopotamia.  There  are  docu¬ 
ments,  too,  recording  the  acts  of  Martyrs  at 
Edessa  in  115  A.D. ,  the  year  that  Trajan  con¬ 
quered  the  Parthian  territory,  of  which  Edessa 
was  a  part.  The  Christians  w’ere  numerous  at 
that  time,  and  the  conversion  of  the  king  is 
proved  by  coins  as  early  as  A.D.  155. 

The  Jews  and  the  followers  of  Zoroaster 
opposed  Christianity,  and  terrible  persecutions 
began  in  Persia  and  lasted  for  a  century  after 
they  had  ceased  in  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  there  was  much 
missionary  activity  in  the  Persian  Church. 
The  missionaries  even  went  into  China,  and 
Gibbon  says  of  them:  “Their  zeal  overleaped 
the  limits  which  confined  the  ambition  and 
curiosity  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 
they  pursued  without  fear  the  footsteps  of 
the  roving  Tartar.  ” 

One  day  the  Persian  emperor  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  “camel  driver”  of  Mecca,  bidding 
him  abjure  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  con¬ 
fess  that  there  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Moham¬ 
med  is  the  prophet  of  God.  He  tore  the  letter 
into  pieces  and  drove  the  camel  drivers  who 
broug;ht  it  from  his  presence.  But  in  ten 
years  the  Arabs  had  driven  the  Persian  from 
his  throne,  and  the  whole  system  of  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  fell  with  a  crash.  Tho  only  fol¬ 
lowers  of  this  religion  now  left  are  about  5,000 
souls  in  Yead,  a  city  of  Persia,  and  100,000 
Parsees  in  Bombay. 

Christianity,  however,  was  not  destroyed. 
The  Christians  were  subject  to  heavy  exac¬ 
tions,  but  they  were  recognized  as  the  “Peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Book,”  and  the  Nestorians  had  st>e- 
cial  privileges  and  held  offices  of  trust.  The 
missionary  work  was  still  carried  on.  It 
gained  influence  in  Tartary  and  China,  lying 
beyond  the  Moslem  rule.  When  the  Moguls 
conquered  China,  Tartary  and  Persia  in  1202, 
A.D. ,  Christianity  was  tolerated  for  a  while, 
but  Anally  the  Moguls  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Moslem’s  religion,  and  the  Nestorian  Church 
fell  before  the  persecution  and  the  wars  of  the 
Tartars,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  Christians 
were  left  east  of  the  Koordish  Mountains. 

In  1608  thousands  of  Armenians  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  central  province  from  the  base  | 


of  Mt.  Ararat.  The  descendants  of  these  cap¬ 
tives  now  form  communities  in  Hamadan  and 
Ispahan.  This  dispersed  population  is  the 
basis  for  present  missionary  effort. 

For  twelve  centuries  Mohammedanism  has 
controlled  the  government  and  moulded  the 
laws  and  the  morals  of  the  millions  of  Persia. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  way  was 
opened  far  modern  missions.  Henry  Martyn 
was  a  chaplain  in  India,  and  there  he  learned 
the  Persian  language,  which  through  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  rulers  of  Persia  had  become  the 
polite  language  of  Western  Asia.  He  came  to 
Persia  in  1811  to  complete  and  improve  the 
Persian  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
June,  1812,  his  work  was  finished  and  he  went 
to  the  king’s  camp  with  the  intention  of  lay¬ 
ing  it  before  him.  Here  he  witnessed  a  good 
confession  in  opposition  to  the  Mullahs  before 
the  Prime  Minister,  but  both  be  and  his  book 
were  rejected  with  scorn.  He  left  the  coun¬ 
try  without  knowing  of  a  single  convert,  and 
no  his  way  back  to  England  he  died  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  was  his  prayer  on  completing  his 
translation:  “Now  may  che  Spirit  who  gave 
the  Word  and  called  me,  I  trust,  to  he  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  it,  graciously  and  powerfully  apply 
it  to  the  hearts  of  sinners,  even  to  gathering 
an  elect  family  from  the  long  estranged  Per¬ 
sians.”  That  prayer  is  now  receiving  its  an¬ 
swer.  Henry  Martyn  was  followed  by  German 
missionaries  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society. 
They  did  good  work  and  might  have  spread 
the  Gospel  further  had  they  been  supported  by 
their  Society.  But  the  Society  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  work  unless  the  Gospel  was  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  Moslems,  which  action  was  not 
yet  seen  to  be  practicable,  so  in  1887  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

In  1884  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  arrived  in  Persia  hoping  te  start  a 
mission  among  the  Nestorians.  In  1886  he  was 
joined  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  and  the  little 
company  settled  at  Oroomiah.  Also  in  1884 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick  was  sent  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  the  Mohammedans,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  way  for  direct  work  in 
that  line  was  not  yet  opened. 

The  missionaries  were  welcomed  at  Oroomiah, 
and  the  influence  of  Dr.  Grant  as  a  physician 
was  very  great  with  the  governor  and  leading 
men  of  the  Moslems.  The  first  work  was  to 
make  cards  in  the  common  language  which  had 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  writing.  The  work 
was  begun  in  a  basement  in  1886,  with  seven 
small  boys.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
training  school  on  Mt.  Seir,  that  has  sent  out 
scores  of  preachers  and  teachers  and  is  now 
the  Oroomiah  College.  About  two  years  later 
Mrs.  Grant  collected  a  few  little  girls,  and 
thus  made  the  beginning  of  the  female  semin¬ 
ary.  In  the  first  year  three  schools  were 
opened.  The  number  increased,  until  in  ten 
years  over  seventy  schools  were  running.  In 
1840  a  printing  press  was  sent  out,  and  the 
Bible  was  so  far  translated  that  portions  were 
at  once  struck  off.  Preaching  was  begun  in 
the  station  chapel,  in  various  villages,  church¬ 
es,  and  in  the  schools.  Hundreds  had  learned 
to  read,  but  for  a  while  there  were  few  signs 
of  spiritual  life. 


the  lungs  and  their  DISEASES,  ' 

*  Ja«t  Fublished,  by  Bobeit  Uant«r,  M  D. 

VI/EAK  and  DISEASED  LUNGS. 

*  ~  A  bx>k  explainiDM  the  nature  ot  Consumption,  the 
manner  In  which  It  is  contracted,  the  caosee  which  prodnee  it, 
how  it  can  be  pr  vented,  and  what  must  be  done  to  cure  it, 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  medical  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  Asthma.  Also 

XHE  QERn  THEORY  OP  CONSUMPTION. 

*  A  Leoture  by  Kobert  Hunter,  M.D. 

Embodying  the  opinions  of  leading  physicians  ot  this  country 
and  Europe  on  the  alleged  “Oumtaoion”  and  ‘  Communica¬ 
bility  or  TCBBRCULOSIS  PBOM  THB  SICK  TO  THB  WILL.” 

The  New  York  Health  Department  recommends  that  the 
matters  discussed  and  explained  in  these  little  books  be  spread 
broadcast  amon.r  the  people  for  their  Information  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Hunter  will,  therefore,  send  both  bis  books  rRBB. 
Address.  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York^N.  Y. 


NERVOUS 

PROSTRATION, 

(MnBASTKKMIA) 

INSOMNIA. 

NCfArOUS  DYSPEPSIA 

MELANCHOLIA. 

AND  THE  THOUSAND  ILLS  THAT 
FOLLOW  A  OeSAHOED 
CONDITION  OF  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
ArsCursd  by  CEREBRI  NE 

THE  EXTRACT  OF  TMC  BRAIN  Or  THE  OX, 
PRCRARCO  UNOBB  TNC  FOBMULA  Of 

Dr.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 

IN  HIB  lABORaTONVaT  WaBNINaVON.  B.  c. 
DOSE.  S  SHOPS. 

Paiec.  Psa  Pmisl  or  2  DasoMna.  S2.B0. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BgNB  FOR  BOOR.  lea 


But  on  December  19,  1845,  there  was  a  won¬ 
derful  awakening  in  both  schools.  Miss 
Fidelia  Fiske  had  arrived  in  1848,  and  the 
members  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  where  she 
had  been  educated,  had  been  praying  for  a 
revival  among  her  pupils  in  Persia.  The  an¬ 
swer  kad  come.  The  interest  deepened  for  two 
days,  and  then,  after  the  preaching  service, 
the  young  people  flocked  to  the  missionary’s 
study  until  it  was  filled  with  anxious  seekers 
after  truth.  There  they  were  told  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  was  not  until  midnight  that 
Dr.  Grant  was  left  alone,  and  early  the  next 
morning  he  had  to  go  through  the  same  thing 
again.  At  the  end  of  two  months  fifty  pupils 
had  been  converted,  and  the  work  spread 
through  the  mission  gerunds  and  to  several 
other  villages,  and  the  face  of  the  mission 
work  was  entirely  changed. 

Other  revivals  followed,  and  not  a  year  has 
passed  since  that  time  without  a  special  bless¬ 
ing.  Nearly  1,000  persons  had  been  received 
into  the  church  before  1870. 

In  1871  the  Persian  Mission  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America.  The  Armenians  and  the  Moslems  of 
Central  Persia  were  embraced  in  the  field  at 
this  time,  and  new  stations  have  been  added, 
Teheran,  Tabriz,  Hamadan,  Salmas,  and  Mosul. 

In  1888  the  mission  was  divided  into  West 
Persia  and  East  Persia.  Nearly  one  hundred 
men  and  women  have  gone  from  America  te 
Persia  at  an  expense  of  $1,200,000  for  the 
evangelization  of  Persia.  The  Western  Mission 
takes  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  a  large 
portion  of  Koordi^tan,  the  lands  of  Ancient 
Assyria  and  Media,  and  indirectly  a  large  re¬ 
gion  in  the  Caucasus  and  Turkey. 

The  people  of  Oroomiah  are  very  poor,  but 
with  wages  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  a  day 
they  average  about  a  dollar  a  year  in  their  con¬ 
tributions  towards  sending  the  Gospel  to  oth¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  growing  desire  to  preach  to 
Jews,  Koords,  Persians,  and  Moslems,  and  the 
missionary  spirit  is  embodied  in  their  creed. 

Two  severe  famines  have  passed  over  this  re¬ 
gion  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  mission 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  thousands. 

The  efforts  to  reach  the  Armenians  of  Persia 
are  of  more  recent  origin  than  those  for  the 
Nestorians.  Now  the  stations  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  at  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Hamadan, 
and  Salmas,  and  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Ispahan  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
work  for  Armenians.  In  Hamadan  almost  all 
the  Armenian  okildren  of  school  age  are  in 
Protestant  schools.  There  are  six  organized 
churches  in  Armenia  composed  ohiefiy  of  Ar¬ 
menians. 
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KAOL£  BBAWD  THB  BEST 

ROOFING 


Agricultural  Department 

THE  HORSE  VS.  THE  MVL,B. 


U  uoeqoal'ed  for  House,  Bora.  Fsotorjr  or  OatbaildioKs, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shtnclee,  tin  or  iron.  It  is 
ready  for  nse,  and  easily  applied  by  anyone.  Seno  stamp 
for  sample  and  state  siae  of  roof.  NO  TAR  USED. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  AND  R«»OFING  CO., 
IftS  Doano  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Queen’s  Physicians. 

Eminent  and  fashionable  London  physicians  are  prac* 
Ucing  treatment  of  patients  by  mail  for  fee  of  a  crown. 

A  well-known  New  York  specialist.  Dr.  Bradley,  of 
"  The  Long  Acre,”  1481-T  Broadway,  New  York,  is  in¬ 
troducing  this  novel  method  of  practice  in  this  country. 
His  specialties  are  skin,  chest  and  nerve  diseases.  If 
yon  live  outside  of  New  York,  you  can  consult  him  by 
mail  for  a  nominal  fee  of  a  dollar. 

Writt ;  send  hiKUtry  of  your  cant,  uHth  tymntoms  in  detail. 
You  icfll  receive  special  pnecriptione,  trith  fuU  instructions 
for  Treatine»t ;  have  theee  prepared  by  itatf  mrn  druygM  - 
ito  patent  medtrtnee  preia-ribed. 


OUR  IMPROVED  BREATHING  TUBE 


U  i 


0 


(FUR  USE  OF  COXIMON  AIK) 

It  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  offered  ibr 
Developing  Throat  and  Lungs.  Uuequalled  for 
preventing  and  curii^  Consuaiption,  Aefhuia, 
Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseasea.  Also  for  prevention 
of  (folds.  Invaluable  for  public  speakers  and  singers 
for  improving  and  strengthraing  voica.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  J,  Hygienic  Supplv  Co..  Boetoa. 


BIANCAR 

D'S| 

IODIDE  OF 
IBOE. 

ALSO  n  STBUP. 

PI 

ILLS. 

Sueciallr  recommend.-d  by  the  medical  c  ■  c‘>- 
rit  ies  of  the  World  for  Scrofula.  (Tumor?,  KiuuV 
Kvil),  and  the  early  stages  ofCktusumptioa,  Consti¬ 
tutional  WeakDe?8,  Poorness  of  the  Blo<  d.  and  toi 
sii  ouiaiiDg  and  regulating  its  mriodic  course. 

.V«n«  genuine  nnle»s  signed  *•  BLANCA RD.” 

E.  PoroERA  &  Co.,  S.  Y..  and  all  Oruggists. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


SI  isviGossTiia  lona 

contaim.no 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

Far  the  PRETENTION  «is4  CURE  mf 

lilirii,  Mlgestion,  loss  of  A)ipetite,6tc. 

S8  rue  Draaat,  Faria. 

E .  FOOGEU 1 14.,  31 H.  WILLIAI  ST.  NEW  TDK. 


IMPLES 

Freckles,  Blotches, 
Rinjtwonti,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cored  with 

HEISKEU’S  OINTMENT. 

If  you  would  have  soft, 
smooth  and  heultby  skin,  free  from  alt 
iniperfectiontA,  use  coniotantly 

HEISKELL’S  SOAP. 

Price  K  eta  Send  Stamp  for  Free  Hamplex 

JOBHBTOS,  BOLLOWAT  *  ««,,  FHILA. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of 
domesticated  animals  the  races  of  men  may 
well  be  divided  into  those  which  have  and 
those  which  have  not  the  use  of  the  horse. 
Although  there  are  half  a  score  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  done  much  for  man,  which 
have  indeed  stamped  themselves  upon  his  his¬ 
tory,  no  other  creature  has  been  so  insepara¬ 
bly  associated  with  the  great  triumphs  of  our 
kind,  whether  won  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  So  far  as  material  comfort,  or 
even  wealth,  is  concerned,  we  of  the  northern 
realms  and  present  age  could,  perhaps,  better 
spare  the  horse  from  our  present  life  than 
either  sheep  or  horned  cattle ;  but  without 
this  creature  it  is  certain  that  our  civilzation 
would  never  have  developed  to  anything  like 
its  present  form.  Lacking  the  help  which  the 
horse  gives,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  even 
now,  it  (x>uld  not  be  maintained.  It  requires 
but  a  glance  at  the  mechanism  of  our  life  to 
see  how  completely  we  rely  upon  the  strength, 
speed  and  docility  of  this  animal. 

The  success  of  the  horse  in  Arabia  shows 
how  devoted  must  have  been  the  care  which 
has  been  given  to  its  nuture.  Fitting,  as  the 
creature  does,  exactly  to  the  needs  of  nomadic 
people  engaged  in  almost  constant  warfare, 
the  creature  has  naturally  been  a  far  more 
important  helper  to  the  wild  folk  of  the  des 
ert  lands  about  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
and  the  Red  Sea  than  to  any  other  race.  In 
those  lands  he  fell  into  the  keeping  of  a  very 
able  folk.  The  contrast  between  the  care  de 
voted  to  the  animals  by  them  and  that  which 
our  Indians  give  to  their  ponies  is  a  fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  difference  in  the  ability  of  these 
very  diverse  races. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  a  mule  is  a 
stupider  creature  than  the  horse,  but  I  have 
never  found  a  person  who  was  w’ell  acquainted 
with  both  animals  who  hesitated  to  place  the 
mongrel  in  the  intellectual  grade  above  the 
pure  blooded  animal.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
decided  difference  in  the  mental  qualities  of 
the  two  creatures.  The  mule  is  relatively  un¬ 
demonstrative,  his  emotions  being  sufficiently 
expressed  by  an  occasional  bray  a  mode  of 
utterance  which  he  has  inherited  from  the 
humbler  side  of  his  house  in  a  singularly  un¬ 
changed  way.  Even  in  the  best  of  humor  he 
appears  sullen  and  lacks  those  playful  capers 
which  give  such  expression  to  the  well-bred 
horse,  particularly  in  its  youthful  state.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  it  discriminates  men 
and  things  more  clearly  than  does  the  horse. 
In  going  over  difficult  ground  it  studies  its 
surface  and  picks  its  way  so  as  to  secure  a 
footing  in  an  almost  infallible  manner.  Even 
when  loaded  with  a  pack  it  will  consider  the 
incumbrance  and  not  so  often  try  to  pass 
where  the  burden  will  become  entangled  with 
fixed  objects. — Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  in  Scribner. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Toast  Water  for  Invalids.— Toast  a  slice 
of  bread  very  brown,  break  it  into  pieces  and 
pour  over  them  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
When  cool  this  will  be  found  a  nourishing 
drink. 

Oyster  Toast. — Chop  one-half  a  pint  of 
oysters,  add  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  egg,  one 
tesspoonful  of  butter  rolled  in  cornstarch. 
Cook  about  two  minutes  in  a  hot  spider,  and 
pour  over  slices  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

Pressed  Beef  or  Beef  Loaf.  —Four  pounds 
round  steak ;  take  out  fiber  and  fat ;  chop  fine 
and  add  two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk,  a  slice 
of  toasted  or  dry  bread  grated  to  make  crumbs, 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  walnut,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  pepper;  put 
a  weight  on  the  loaf  when  in  the  pan,  and 
bake. 

Rice  Paxc.vkes.— Boil  half  a  pound  of  the 
best  rice  to  a  jelly  in  a  little  water ;  when  cold 
mix  with  it  a  pint  of  cream,  eight  well  beaten 
eggs,  a  dash  of  nutmeg  and  a  pinch  of  salt ; 
stir  into  f'is  six  ounces  of  butter,  just  heated, 
and  enough  dry,  warm  flour  to  make  it  into  a 
smooth  hatter.  Grease  the  inside  of  a  pan 
with  butter,  then  fry  the  pancakes  a  golden 
brown.  Send  them  to  the  table  rolled,  a  few 

Tlie  Talae  of  Good  Bread 
is  appreciated  by  every  one,  but  so  few  are  able  to  secure 
uniformly  good  results.  This  is  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  milk  is  used  the  character  of  it  is  exceedingly 
variable ;  by  using  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  yon  will  overcome  this  dUBcnlty.  Try  it. 


at  a  time ;  lay  them  on  an  ornnmental  paper, 
dust  over  a  little  castor  sugar,  and  serve  with 
red  current  jelly. 

A  Little  Flour. — Cold  sliced  jmtatoes  frj- 
better  when  a  little  flour  is  sprinkled  over 
them. 


LOOK  FOR 

The  Woman  in  Red 

Make  sure  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  woman  as 
here  indicated, 

PRINTED  in  RED, 

is  on  the  label  of 
every  box  of 

Electro-Silicon 

It’s  a  mark  of  genuineness  and  a  guar¬ 

antee  of  the  best  .SinvEit  Polikh  known. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


A  Pencil  with  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blaide  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  busy  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  ao  cents  for  three  samples.  THB 
WICKLAND  MFG.  CO..  Fremont,  O..  Box  B 

Liebig  COMPANY’S  ~ 

*  Extract  of  Beef 

This  world-known  product  has  received 
highest  awards  at  all  the  Prini  ipal  World’s 
Exhibitions  since  and  since  1885  has 


'  been  declared 

^  A1K)Y6 

Competition 


Ridge’S  Food  ae  “ 

cluisites  of  high  nutritive  value 
and  perfect  digestibility  as  no 

If  nut  uuid  by  your  druggist  write 
UlllCr*  Woolrich  &  Co.  Mf’s.  Palmer,  Mass. 


lADIESII  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas 


.PjO.  UoxttO. 


WhsB  you  can  get  the  Boat  s.- 

tuns  EtreN  to  Clnli  AeobU 
Ogee  Inconi#  msde  cy  getunt 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goodf- 
parOenlars  addrees 
vn  SW*  AMXUOAX  TIA  OO 

naiiAVVaaar8L.N.T 


TlHYEMTiaH 


_ F.WHlTNAM&SONi 

MavDiTORs  ANoSouMMrfs.  *i*  PHILADELPHIA 


IkVfiDCDfilA  1.VU1GK.S1TON  and  CON> 
UTOrBrvlAs  MTIPATION  positively  cured 
by  Mackte's  sure  Dymepsiscure.  A  safe,  sure  and 
smctly  vegetsbte  cure  Ibr  all  diseases  artelng  from 
s  disordered  stomach.  Da  aat  aafrer  wbea  yaa 
raa  be  relieved  bv3  a_eses  atnu^  asmsil  cost. 
By  mall,  lOc.  A.  J.  B, 


.  BACKIE.  Frankford,  Pa. 
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especially  when  you  consider  that 

A  Two  Ounce  Jar 

contains  enough  Extract  to 


40  Plates 


Make 


ARMOUR’S  is  the  only  Extract  which  possesses  strength  and  true 
beef  flavor  to  such  an  extent. 


To  Prepare  Consomme  Quickly: 

For  one  quart  of  soup  (sufficient  fur  four  or  five  prople),  dissolve  from  M  to 
Hrds  of  a  teaspoonful  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beet  in  one  quart  boiling  water; 
14  teaspoonful  celery  chopped  very  fine,  or  use  celery  salt  to  taste;  i  tea* 
spoonful  grated  onion:  t^rcestersnire  Sauce,  or  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
(The  boiling  water  extracts  the  flavor  of  the  vegetables  at  once  and  this 
soup  requires  no  further  cooking.) 

To  Make  Clear  Red  Tomato  Soup: 

To  one  quart  of  the  above  add  ^rd  can  stewed  and  strained  tomatoes. 

To  Make  a  Beef-Tomato  Cream: 

Add  to  the  clear  tomato  soup  %  can  evaporated  cream,  and  powdered 
mace  to  flavor. 


These  soups  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  and  need  no  further 
cooking. 

Armour’s  Extract,  unlike  the  ordinary  soup  “stock,”  never  spoils. 
It  is  always  ready — always  reliable.  Its  convenience  renders  it  in¬ 
dispensable  for  yachting,  camping,  canoeing,  fishing,  shooting  and 
cycling  outfits. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  which  is  to  be 
had  Lot  the  asking.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 


Armour  &  Company 

Chicago. 


130  and  132  West  42iid  Street. 


Jay  C.  Wemple  Co.. 

Shades, 
hadings, 
hade  Rollers. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


253-855  Wabash  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


537-539  Broadway, 
N  Y.  CITY. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  CenI  Manager, 

TROT,  y.  T..  and  yRW  YORK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


A  Development— not  an  Experiment. 


Many  Notable  Improvements 

skillfully  Incorporated  Into  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  for 
which  the  Remington  Is  famous. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


House  Furnishings, 


COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY.  FINE  CHINA  AND  GLASS, 
EDDY  REFRIGERATORS. 


COOKING  ^ 
HEATING. 


TWO  GOLD  MEDALS. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Reming^ton 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 


Central  ORArr  round  wick  burner.  Absolutely  odorless.  HEi6NT,3FEETiDiA.or  drum 
61k  INCHES|WEI6HT,50 POUNDS.  One  GALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  12  HOURS.  THE  LAUNDRY  AND 

Toilet  Soaps,  ‘*EI<>raxine”and  *‘Modjeska”toiiet  articles,  ir  bought  at  retail  would 
We  will  send  Box  and  Heater  on  .THlRTirMfr  triah  if  sxnsFAaoRY  you  can  rcwt  610t00 

r  NOT. HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUN  MRIL  _ >_l  • _ _ 

8*t  Evangelist  Octobtr  Ath  and  f$KL  IhcXikIWDi  oCMP/^FC.ft• 


rriiJE:  iv.a.MX3 

GLENWOOD 

MEANS  the  BE8T/ot* 


F 


XUM 


Oliver 


Is  always  attractive, 
and 


When 


in  table  use  with  other  appropriate  settings,  a  rich 
^  and  most  pleasing  effect  results. 

1  a  solid  combination  of  metals,  SO  named  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  sil- 

ver,  produces  the  same  effect.  The  preference  for  this  metal  over  silver 
(which  is  always  expensive,  comparatively),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  period  more  than  $I,CXX),0CXD.C)0  worth  of  these  goods  have  been  sold. 

Fr»r  r'.h^nnn^cc  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^  Will  not  Tarnish, 

/s  not  plated, 


Quality 


Will  not  wear  out. 

Looks  like  solid  sillier. 
Wears  as  long, 

Co.ts  only 

One>sixth  as  much. 


nothing  surpasses  o  T  a^JLVJ 

nothing  equals  \  t  ^ 

Read-Think-Act'  ^ 

on  the  foUowioK  offer.  In  oider  to  induce  yon  to  try  our  Solid  Silverette 
W*re, 

We  this  6  “.Solid  SilTerette”  Tea  Spoons,  -  Sl.OO 

noooM.aa  8  “Solid  Silverette”  Table  Spoonit,  S.OO 

wnerous  g  “Solid  silverette”  Fork>,  -  .  -  *.00 

Offers  6  Finely  Plated  Knives  ....  %  00 

or  the  entire  case  of  24  Pieces  (or  only  -  -  $4.00 

A.II  paehed  in  a  neat  pluah-Uned  eaae. 
itPPCIAl  We  will  .end  any  one  of  the  sets  separately  at  price  named,  and  if  you 

ftdVi/U&d  ehAn  f.KA  nf  ojaba.  P*m1r.  na  t.hA  Ai.lVI.  Iam  lamnnnt.  npAwinnalv 


orcviAU  then  deeire  the  baUnce  of  case,  remlc  as  the  $4.00,  less  wmoaot  preTioosly 
sent,  and  the  case  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

SEEING  IS  BEUEEING.  H  desired,  we  trill  send  the  case  C.  0.  D.,  with 
prMlege  of  examination  If  not  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  goods 
will  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 

Your  purchase  will  please  you.  and  you  will,  as  do  thousands  of  others, 
cheerfully  recommend  onr  Koorts.  Remittances  shonld  he  made  in  the  shape 
of  Draft,  P.O.  or  Express  Money  Orders.  In  any  other  form  they  shonld  be 
retisterM. 

Personally  Indorsed  by  the  Intkkior,  Union  Sional.,  Baptist  Union,  Chicago; 
Christian  Work,  New  York;  Union  Oospkl  News,  Cleveland,  and  many  other 
leading  papers. 

.  Address  Depsrtment  A,  435,  LEONARD  MANUFACTU 


Cut  showing  Plush-lined  Case  and  “Solid  Silverette”  Set. 

INC  COMPANY,  30  Adsms  5treet,  Chicago. 


•  •  Hints  on  Winter  T'ravel.  •  • 


MEDITERRANEAN. 

HENRY  CAZE  &  SONS. 

Higfa-clmss,  personally-conducted  parties  leave  New  York 
I>ee.  I  (and  monUily)  per  North  Qcrman  l.loyd,  visiting  South 
of  France  and  Italy;  all  expensee  Included. 

HOLY  LAND,  xuimT’Ac 

Pereonally-conducted  parties  also  announced  to  leave  New 
York  per  North  Oerman  Lloyd,  visiting  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Nile, 
Palestine.  Turkey.  Qreece,  etc  ,  Nov.  M,  Dec.  8,  Jan  19,  Peh.  I. 

INDEFFNIIENT  TICKETS  alao  iasoed  for  any  deelred 
raote  throoghont  Europe  and  Ronnd  the  World  Agentsforall 
Steamahlp  Lines  and  best  rooms  aecnred.  Estimates  for  an, 
round  of  travel  furnished.  Sole  agents  for  the 

THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
Luxuriously  snpointed  steamers  leave  CAIKO  Dec.  It,  t6, 
Jan.  9,  and  weekly,  tl-day  trip  to  first  cataract  and  hack,  all 
alglita  and  other  expenses  Inchided;  rate  reduced  to  tl71.fi0. 

bend  for  Oase’s  Tourist  Oaaette,  which  gives  partlcnlars 
and  meptkKi  tour  wanted. 

VP.  H.  SAVES,  -  -  Agent  H.  Oaae  A  Sons, 

tOl  Waahlngt(>n  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


FOB  THB  WINTEB,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 


FOB  WINTEB  TOUB8.  GO  TO 

'W'zifliT  zsaiD 

Tblity-day  trip;  16  days  tu  the  tropics.  fUK)  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  Information  apply  to 
qUEBKC  8.  S.  CO„  39  Broadway,  N. 

or  to  Thomas  Cook  akd  Sou's  Agencies. 


*  Re  MEDITERRANEAN, 

BY  BPEOIALLT  OHABTERED  STEAMER, 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525 

M'XN'ZI  '\7CZIZXKJS. 

To  Bermuda,  Asores,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra,  Algiers, 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlebem,  Bethany,  etc.; 

Calfa,  Mount  Carmel,  Beyrnnt, 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Constantinople.  Athens, 

Naples,  Pompeii, 
and  Borne. 

This  grand  tour  will  come  at  a  eeasoH  of  the  year  cor- 
respoDding  to  our  June. 

LiMvlngNew York  Feb.  6.  1806,  Iw  the  palatial  new 
Ameiioan  Line  (Red  Star)  steamer  TJTJS  i’MTMBJLAND 
(7S00  rous).  Ocout  and  R.  R.  tickets  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLABK.  Tourist  Agent,  IIS  Broadway,  N.  T. 


COOK’S  TOURS. 

FIFTT-THIBD  TEAB. 

Egypt,  the  Nilea  and  Palestine. 

First  departure  from  New  York  by  8.8.  Normannla,  Jan.8. 
Includlrg  trm  on  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cstaraet  and  Osmplng 
Tour  In  the  Holy  '  ’ 


Cruines  to  the  Tropics, 

Three  sttrsctlve  Winter  Cruises  by  the  fine  stesmshlps  of 
the  (Juebec  Steamship  Company  to  the  West  Indies, 
Deaerlptive  Progiamases,  containing  Rates  and  full  partic- 
ularsFrMtrom 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

961  and  1.998.  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 


A  Personally  Conducted  select  party  to  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  the  M<  diterranean  Sea  region,  Sonthern  Europe.  Paris 
and  Lnndon,  sailing  from  Nrw  York  Jan.  5  1895,  on  the 
Steamer  “  Normannla  ’’  For  partlcnlars  address  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Croslet  (formerly  of  Springfield,  Mats.),  786  Putnam  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  III  IASI 


nn 


Atlas 


OF  THB 


fiortliwest 


Contains  complete 
maps  of  the 

United  States, 
riinnesota, 

the  two 

Dakotas, 
ilontana, 
Idaho,  and 
Washington, 

showing  post-offices  to  June  ist,  1894.  w  itb  every 
I  mportant  geographical  and  topographical  feat¬ 
ure  brought  down  to  date,  and  printed  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  map- 
maker's  art.  Interest-  VOI  I 
ing  descriptive,  histories'  t 

and  statistical  infnrmatioi  VJCCPk  inT  I 
appears  with  each  map.  INCCL/  111 

Send  IS  cents  for  postage  to 

F.  I.  WHITNEY, 

(Mention  thia  paper.) 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  sj^imen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  frlrad  can  be  accommeiuted  by 
sending  na,  by  letter  or  oostal  card,  the  name  and 
address  *^0  which,  be  wonin  like  the  paper  sent. 


